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IT'S AUMOST UNBCLfCVAStS I 

Thw qaojuid courM in puMuh«ti in h^ndy book 
^■1 .. . «nd create tho fundkoienlkl* of PRACTt- 
CAL Hypootim. I( duHoMtkow mi •tpertopi-rklor 
pMfwma — how ho hoa develop^ hii PBR»>NA(i 
POIP£R ond oooo U lo brio« oiboro under hia power 
•nd etMrtl. He eon onroy oomo OMple iit hie wiU . . . 
ho con iooue commondo ANf» BBOBETED ... cm-. 
tiwlly eool rhot oppeori Oo bo o SPELL Over 1u« 

“'{^•(ratdd SCLF-lnotructlM COURSE Ml 
Udofwl Hypnotlom 

Amoofod. Oimpto. eaoy-lo-uad^rotond laocuocs te 
lOMOa (ora. iiow to oeloM o oub>oct . . . how hy** 
oouom . . . inenul tolooothy . . . oU«o hypnotioa 
. . . alf-brpDOoio . . . ond oimSor oahtooU oro per* 
formed. Aloo oopUIno how bypoouom cumbsU 
INFERIORITY COMPLEX. Oom halofui pux 
turoo ohow operotiod wooiliooii, aiovoatenu. All «A 
o otortiiMC few pna. FuH ootiofoMion duoront«*4 
or yoor aMoy book. Simply depooit Si.OS ptuo 
our pootmoB — or oond A3.BS with your order and wo 
r«M: oomo raonojt'baek dooroDtoe. Send lor yowr 
‘ tsdoyl Uoe order Uank ot bottom of thta p««o 



Only M.9S Coaiplets / ^ 

Teaches you PROFESSIONAL f g 
“secrets.” How to pick locks, f » 
de-code, make master- Ipa/ro 

keys. Install and service 
key systems, etc. Step-by- £3 

step detailed Instructions 
explain and Illustrate ev- 
cry operation. 53 EASY ILLUSTRATI 
Plain easy-to-follow seif-Instructlon 
course. Money-making information 
for carpenters, mechanics, hardware 
dealers, gunsmiths, cycle shops, dx-tt 
shops, service stations, maintenance 
men. every home owner and handyman. 
8atisf«ction GusrsntMd or Your Money Back 
.^^SC ' — Fill in Hie No-KUk 

^ Coupon at bottuiu of 
lhl» page. Check 

Cotirse” anti oiall coo- 
-wiM pon flight away. Tou'U 
■ bcmlghiygladyoudld! 



COMfLETC COURSE— ONLY 

a* a "ma«t«r mind ” Learn h«« ta tudfl* Afure^ 
da baniiu Iriska with number*. Add load eolumnaaf 
6car«* Ikia lt•Mn<a•w••rk «horV<ut w*y. MidM* 
ply 4 ftcureihy 4 Acurei without waina aM-foohiaa* 
•d mnltiplieaUoD. Here or* ewaady. «lmpl<ead 
eyotema uoed 'by «t«c* '’wizard*.* oepert orcouat- 
anto. cafiinMra. eU. Thb aznaiiad eourta iaelude* 
Itliietrationa. worked^we proMem* an aweto. o4«. 
SEND NO MONEY. JuM aead waam *»d adSton 
oo eovpOfl at bottom et thi* pace Wh*a onoroe orrtre 
SI. 05 plu* C O.O. peetoca. Or eend SI. 05 irith yau 
poaipaid. If not smaiod with thb oenoational eaueoe 
inmediala refund. MaS coupo* hrtow (edayt ''Short 



BUILD IT YOURSELF 

Be a practical haiwiyman. Save 
time and money using these pro- 
fessional Tricks -or -the -Trade. 
Carpentry now made eaayt NEW 
oelr-lnalruction courae In one, 
handy volume, cnmpiate wlthl 
full-page photographs, aUgrams.l 
etc. Teiuthea practical w.xxi- 
working, painting A decorating. , 
upholstering, power tools, rahi.l 
net making, etc., etc. COMPLCTEI 
BBICE ONLY Si.M. Money-backi 
guarantee. Check “Build It Your-J 
self in the coupon below and” 
oiail today! 



Asraktn ToirttiMii Mvsrsl 

roo are a *le«pias «lant . . . leora 
hew to rriaaee rour unueed foroeo. 
Now readr— PRACTfCALRBADtMa 
COURSi; IN EVERYDAY P8Y- 
CHOI.OOY. Teachee youeetf-maatary. 
inAueoRiny othore. eettiad ahead, at*. 
Writtea by 24 renow* payeh^oabla 
Ta>w price COUPt.KTB ONLY ta.M. 



■Pi COMPLETE PRACTICAL 

iKl BLUEPRINT READING COURSE 

fntereelmc. eimiUlbeil aril ir.etructwm touao 
- for biidder*. m*rhanire. eieetrirba*, plumhe 
wHdkre. rarpentera. autamotire A avoiiz 

FULL PRICE ONLY SS.9S 

S4 rolumeo. complete. InrludeeorerHltUartv 
■DMS Uueprinia diarmnia. and other inMritrti 
ca Unuiiiol baraain. Salbfartion or refund cuareatn 
aherk "Hlwrprint Re*din( Courae." 



/>-V Thp TOUONEWfc^ Ol 

) Mpn-to-Man Flgftttnct 

~ms7wy A oouro* ol walrucUon .a t^a 3 

TMftt Drarttciod and uotny Ihie metnoe oc 

Sl5y,«* LIOMTNlNC-qUICK Aoier- 
lean Super Ju 5>Uu. Thtwe emaima 
L oona ohow yoo bow it’a dona . . . <a a taut 

JBMi ILLUSTRATED home-«iidy couroo. 
7Mr 1 VB Tba wfaptma or* yaur bare hand*— >h,.r 
Bar eon he uoed oflactiv^ U you know h^ 

Hlv FB B„d pMClic* the art. Easy laleun: quirk. 

a Get theoe ee«a*tio**l leoaone ri»hl awoj 

I - Wm —YOU owe It to yourzelf aod yuur loved 
anJfcCOMPLBTEFHICEONLYlA.O*. 
•r. Your meaty b*ok il not aiti.ied! Check 
at bMtam of thi» pote a*d cotaMeU eearo* wdl be 
AT ONCE. 



PHYSICAL THERAPY 

Complete price only sa.bs 

ITp-to-date illualrated inetrurttone en the new 
method* in drualeea henlinc. Surveye the 
bread Arid incliidiiut eeeUana on mgeon tf. ky- 
drMheropv, eb-plrntherapy. lirhl *a(1 heat 
treatmeata mechanotherapy, etc. Additionai 
material caver* the Kenny ayelawi on potto- 
myeliit*. Thb one-volume treatbe to antitind 
tl Medicine." Check "IHiyeieol Thorapv" m 
pace and mod at onra For prompt ahtpmeot. 



Study SWEDISH BODY 
MASSAGE 

Now aWUN* *i Ipw eo*t. tl^ •f 

itiMruction HI 4h* Art of Body Maaoad* 
and Hydrotherapy. Leoapn* are ardlKted 
tecethrr in hydl'*"*-*'®''*"* ‘'T*' 

tain* intermunc information *n the funda- 
mentnU of anatomy, phyoiolody. proredur* 
for campleM ma»»ace. approved e*e~— 
etc. fni-ludea kwune-i* detade. Eacy t 
•tody may open Uie door tpa baaie kn« 
hluatratrd (hraochout; otoa-by-atep 
pteta. paly M.05 poetpaid. Money-l>a< 
Mnaeoae*'^ and mail coupon at kolti 



SELF-INSTRUCTION COURSE 
ONLY $3.95 POSTPAID 

Cemedee* atriea of Irmone in 000 bic VidooM 

« • • leaehe* yau thv pramraf tide of radb: rp- 

O^.MruKmant. opcratioa.alieratioB. trouUp- ^^nSBHMze 

abeotine. No pmlou* knowiedc* aecemary M 

•zBOtPr tbeM fundaznentai*. 

STEP-BY-STEP ILLUSTRATION* 

* your own — or tram lortha bictndaatrial 

troRN held. SimpUned l e eeDna ineiudfiui mathamatKa. review quee 
prehlema anewera I'p-to-dote! Only M.05 eongplct^ Money-back 
ante*. Check Practical Radio ServiclBd'* ia eoupoa at bottom of p 
and n>aJ at oarv. 



Artie McGeverR's GYMNASIUM 
COURSE IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 



put of Hfe. You can't cet ahead drac- 
Cinc o/ouod a half-dead. Ibrleoa k ody. 
Succoee DEMANDS eoercyl And Mo- 
Oovera know* how to brine A «o you. 
I. HE-MAN BL'It.lV 
& SMASHING STRENGTMf 
3. pep AND eNBHGYt 
No gadMa roouired — no eaiulpm««<t 
p( any kind. All natural method* «a 
4hb revolutienary *elf-iuMrurlM>a 



edae of ^ profaaaion. Ezc^'tenity 
otanalioiM with diaarama Com- 
r«ara«lee. Check "Swodiob Bodr 
of thie pace TODAYI 



JEWELERS A WATCNMAKBRS CTCLO- ■ 

PCOtA. Tacked with trade oecreto. manufoctur- ■ 

inc ptoceoee*. little-known form ulna. eW..foropM- ■ 
oi*naalone«eHef*.eiicr*T«ni.c***m*ker*.liorot- ■ 
ocirt*. phoioyropher* and olbera IW "f"// ■ 
mokinc ideae for the praeticol man! Onty tl.M. r 
HOWTO BOY A SELL OLD GOLD. ETC. f 
A new to-the-point Tecbotoal BuUotia to toorh ^ 
you 4iow 40 moke money daaiinc in prMioua t- 
metalz —broken iewelry, erfd cold, oilvar, id^nnoa 



REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 

Thefouadationef all wealth Utoodl Teaki your- 
eeJI (or a career in thb baomlne profaneion. Her* 
w Che haaie inroriuaLlon ynu bom on how ho cat 
etorted and how to art ahead In rvid eatalo. 

FULL PRICE. ONLY $6.95 PottsklE 

Money-makint in(armo<ionl Ineiudea inatruo- 
tiena la opprabol*. wOfualMMia. mnnaaemoaC, 
Invratmenl*. practical real ootace operaliae, 
*0 roal eatate tranoaetton* ineludinc tecol forma 

a oAhtr eubieet* aaucceeafid ^reoj eetaU maa 
t*. Complate. aaly SO.Ba. Moaey-back cuar- 



romaashtp, and 
low. Strirtly up 
.-oe No-Riak Co- 



MOBf TO RUN A FARM. Of courae youcanlearoframaipefieacetHit 

*'*> you^M;^;iown and oquaader orveraJ yeeiTB Andinc out the hard 

way. llluMrated iirxnrtione oa •'Fuadaroentala of Fari^ aod Farm 
Life opvor: (loultiy.’diwwtorL. aod. implemeuts. erop*. garde oa treaa, 
mdk oroducta etc. Only 52 h',. 

COMPETE S440RTHAND COURSE. Full ItMeaion aeU-*tudy eour** 
Ml etoodard ayetem uoed by Ih mwan d* of lichtnioc-quicfc mol* court re- 
l^^rSaM^^tifr^for'miu'™^'*' '* ^"*4*0 ***** »f'tlni lo«h*od! 

FRACTIOM. ACCeUN^NG.' who'tarrt to follow oeeouat- 
anry a* a prefiaown a^ fer maaacer* and owfMca who want to inervooe 
their buetaraepr^M. "ft-ineiplra of Accountmc" ewwca wboteauhivct aod 
eaoiple forma proUema ealutioiia ete. FuU prioe. 



REFRIGERATtON 

JiMt puti Nvn-techoical inotruetiona up ho 
date and eutherkMive. Ijitaet informatbm on 
Krvwnic and aniineerine coveriac the whala 
Md of FftiCTICAL refrieeratioa. both eleo- 
trwal and ahiirytioa. Teaehe* you the neweet 
method* <d repair and aerviciat af heuee- 



^ Study a OteniRpd. Staacly PnrtMOlon ,TNa« 
I v\.a W*H — Offaro Ragular R«M«t Buolnana 

V,^ f\ Eaperienaed piane tuner* chore* about 57. SO. for a 
n^Si .-AA job they can Bateh iw on* Iwat' You eae etert Ua'^ 
■an ; tac for thb monoy-maUnc fMd richt now. It le NOT 

naoeeaary that you play 4ba plane . . . you dea 4 ovoa 

hove to underatand muaic *1 all; _ 

IP^J SELF-INSTRUCTION COUBSB— ONLY 52.M 
Wf<^Y COMPLETE PRICE. Thte etaelleat home-atudr 
W J ^ eoproe iaoludod ioetrwciion* on piaaa reculaUna 
■I d ^Bn repairiac and Mher aervirinc operaUpa* every good 
id slap* tuner ehoidd knew. Aleo i^otT Oloclnc orsana 

”■ laaing 1^ Stroboecope, ete. Good, clear, helprid 

tion* to gaid* you itep by *t*p. Setiafactioa or rofuad cuaranteed. 
'Piano Tuainc" today. Mafl coupon at bottom of pore bow. 



HOW TO SING FOR MONET 



TeoehtP yea Che art and hueinen* of einpiag popular 
een** pmeenonedy. WrlUea by ASCAP-member 
Cha^ Heoderaon. one ef tIoUywoed'a lop-fli«tit 
vocal eoarhee— who work* with ouch etar* a* Biue 
Croaby, Deanna Durbin. Dinah .Shore, etc. 

V SHORT-CUT TO SINGING SUCCESS! 

B 'Leam how to m^ca the meet of what you've cat. 
IB ^veolad for you bera are the trade oeoreU df 
|B eneotivc audittonouc. nceemfid applauoe endiMO. 
Id developiBc your voire. dKliea, tempa, rntorp- 
■ ^eae tecbnlque, puhlirity for the bnunner. unc- 
w m with dance Panda etc. Recommended by 
I Kenny Baker, Franrce Lmnsford. DeniHi Taylor, 
I Fred Warioc and ecoro# of othera Now b your 
\ cAaerr to make room for youraeU at the topi 
I gVr.KVTItlSG VOMPI.ETr.. OSLY 5 ».i»S. 
I Satbfaetbn cuaranteed or your depooM refunded 
if la fulL Mark enunon balaw: "Smv For Mnnev." 



INSURANCE BUSINESS. How to makp mooey aeUins Ufe^neurane*. 
Viztuolly a Mlf-tnaiainc enuroe ea how to get etarlea in (hie proAcabI* prp- 
feeeien. how to get aroapei-ta to buy NOW. plug practical ULOtrurlkMi* ea 
pearly every other unportaat pheee of life iapuraaee bueiaeiel Aotual eo- 
ampin givea thraughout — 00 gaaeralUed dbciuaiinn. All braae-taek 
monay-makiag faeu you can tvra iato quick ea*h. FuU price aniy SAM. 
Mail No-Ripk Coupoa hrtow. 

APARTMENT HOUSE MANAOSMENT. Wonderful Add fer am- 

bitiou* man and women, cepeeially theoe over 40. Baperbnoed manacori 
have Bteody work, good pay and SECURITY. Satbfoetion or wtooay- 
bark guarante*. CompUle, only 56.<f5. Moll roapon below today. 
WRITING FOR MONEY COURSE. Specific, proetical inetruetioo *a 
bow ta gat frequent ebaebefor 55, tiOaad more wriliagahorto. dOera. etc., 
(or taacazine*. newipapera Complete in 7 volumea cneludiac "Where 
end How to 6*11 Manugofipte." FiiS price only 55-P5. 



lor a governniant i^7 fPederal. State. 
r ajob mib cotaa big indiMirial or buoinee* 
tionT Or work in an inetitutionT Then yea 
bit eompleta "Praetiee Teat* for All iebe." ' a 

. in detail bow intelligene* teeta and npti- - .■« || 

a are given— how they ore uoed for binag. 
ig, aaoigning and promotint— and bew 
uid be handled for bM raaulU. Sbowe yoa 
> tael* are like, givae you a very deAnite 

la kind of quezttM* you wUI b* aoked. UU* you what you b*< 
. bew to get a top mark. CoaUin* practice matenala etudy o« 
aai* toeta. ete. For anyone ioUreited ia anatal aeK-rmproveinen 
« only $9.96. Cbeek '‘Civil Serrioe'* Ne-Ai*k Caupea bilot 
■ion er refund guaroaleed. 



How to bo a BARTENDER 

•nd tlw Art Of MitUbg Drink* 

ProfeiMioiiel information (or the liquor Irodeand 
man-about-town. Detail* on mnung and oerving 
800 meet populnr dnnka. Pr«rti«*l in*lrM0liou 
for working behind the bar. How to handle and 
uMepirilz. wine*. Seem. Pradr lecrwr on Itoonc* 

5J.4P. Saliolnetion guaranteed arrafuad. I,**** 
*‘B*rtend«F' in 00 upon briow. 



Setter Enqilsh 

Daly YOU are beiaf tudged by tb* b a g u a ga you 
uoa Touretber abilitwa. however great, aregee- 
eroBy diaeouated U your Cngtieh i« faulty. So dea't 
let your ihaky Enelieh hold you bock la buotee** 
er eeebl Ida lmor«v« your svMcb and wrlOitC 
byetudyiaitheaebterating, PRACTfCALboaon^ 
Tcoehe* you bew (e loorMee your vocahulary— 
laera new word* and urn thvs ricbL How to 4p*ll 
and proeeuae* correctly. Serreie of good leilar 
writiag aad entertaiatog canveraaiaoa FULL 
PRICI ONLY SS.Oeriimply check 'BETTER 
■upon betow. Batialaatioa or refund guaranteed. 



EuggiK f 8Uthti'>grr'fl Hints on 

VOICE DEVELOPMENT 

eiereum dreicnvl to STRENGTHEN vour vo- 
laaaand IMPROVE your voire- Theoe new peH- 
clion Icoeona loolude the mo*l important part* 
the world-faiaed voice eourec put out by Ska 
t Yoioa InKMute. FULL FRICK. 0\LY tt.$t 

ipoa below (imply cheek - iv.— . — 

. Mooey-baek guarantee' 



ENCLiaH' 



f UtAtT" TwTs™ iV0^1s"ToiyP01Y TOP AY t 



'HOW TO GET ALONG 



LLCO.<210 S. Clinton ir.. Oepr. C-6. Cl 

sti me Uie practical courae* I am «h«cklg[ telow. I unde 
1 oricp. I have the rlRht Ur examine evcvjruilng F®“ 
than satM^ *.•;*•* material and you gr«WAhi** 

*****(■ I Better EasUeh S2.S9 ( 

( ) sriort-Cut , ) 

Alathematica }-®* 1 

( ) Build It Yourself.... 5-9B < 

) Blueprint Reading J 

Courae - B-w* ' 

I ) Physieat Therapy.... 4.BS 

I Phyaical Culture _ ' 

Course 5-J2 / 

f t How to Run a Farm 2. SB t 

V Complete Shorthand , , 

Courae 4.B* ' 

( ) Practical } 

AccGuntma 4.95 j 

In full payment. Ship eoUrely poatgraKL 
plua postase. 



during tb* pi^ four 
poial. worfcaide inrti 
art of eettias ahead. 
HOWTO USE^Ihp 
daily life. 



TRIAL 

OFFER 



taduded ar* 1« 



! Refrigeration 

Insurance Businea* 
Apartment House 

Management 

I Writing For Mnney 

Course 

1 enclose S 

Ship C.O.D. Cor S 



. aatce to refund 

ovary Beany of your M 

dtpont if you dip B| ZB D M RB DB 

•M* to return rour 

tvtt* after iaopee- ^ 

THE AMAZING voltmie briefly deeerlbed abovaTBow to Ce» Aloagb Thi* •}*•*• 

laeluded in your ahipateei witaout aay charge if your order ratU for two or mere ol «• 

items liitcd on thir page. Thi* woaderfid leil i* your* to 

you send book for re ad the oouree# you order. We taoene *»» »>**“ 

ittr whea our praoeat limited otock u gooe. Doo t loee oM— mad eoupoa todaVI 

Satisfaction GnaiGnteed or Yo«r Money lock 
MELSON-H ALL COMPANY (Ettofellshed 1 YOY) 

210 S. Clinton St.r Dopt. C>6, Chk«|o 6* lll« 



locksmithing and key making 



^Aorf- duf MafAemaf/cs 

(OMQINID WITH 

Pracf/ca/ Mec/tanfcs Sym/r/i/ieiJ 



watch and clock repairing 



practical RADIO servicing 



PICK YOUR OPPORTUNITY 



r 







Here’s where I 1 

went to high I school 



I'm Tim Moylan, and this Is where I did my 
I. C. S. assignments — to get the equivalent of 
the high school diploma I missed out on when 
Uncle sent me “greetings." 

The boys who stayed home and graduated 
got a head start. So when I was discharged, I 
took a Job at a gas station and studied nights— 
got my diploma the I. C. S. way. I'm managing 
one of those big city pump stations now— they 
were looking for somebody with ambition and 



a high school education. I. C. S. helped me. 

Hundreds of thousands of ex-Servicemen 
have bettered their jobs with the help of I. C. S. 
training — closed the earning gap brought by 
war years. As Tim Moylan puts it, “I.C. S. 
training puts money in your pocket." Yes, to 
buck today’s job competition, you need the 
equivalent of a high school education and 
special skills. To get started, fill out the 
^co’!pon below and mail It— nowl 






INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 




□ HIOH SCHOOL 

Aeronautic* Ccuraca 

□ Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr. 

O Aircraft & Engine MKhanie 
G Aircraft Drafting & Design 

Air Ccnditlonina and 
Plumbing Courac* 

□ Ak Conditioning 

O Healing □ Plumbing 

□ Refrigeration □ Steam Fitting 
Automobile Course* 

D Automobjte 

G Autemobne Body Rebuilding 
D Automobile Electrical Technician 
O Automobile Technician 
Chemloat Coureoa 
O Chemical Engineering 
O Chemistry, Analytical 
O Chemistry, industrial 
Q Food-Plant Sanitation 
O Petroleum Production & Refining 

□ Plastics 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering and 
Arehiteotural Couraes 

Q Architactur* 



BOX 3969-W. SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 
Ptaasa sand ma ftill particulars about tha courst marked X: 



D Architectural Drafting 
Q Bridge and Building Foreman 

□ Building Estimating 
DCivIl Engineering 

□ Contracting and Building 

□ Hi^way Engineering 

O Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Structural Engineering 
Q Surveying end Mapping 

Communleationa Couraeo 
G Electronics 
G Practical Telephony 
O Radio, General □ Radio Operating 
D Radio Servicing 

□ Tel^raph Engineering □ Television 
EloctHeol Coureoa 

□ Electrical Drafting 

G Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric Light and Power 

□ Lighting Technician 
O Practical Electrician 

Dioaol Enginoa Couraoo 
G Diesel Engines 

□ Internal Combustion Engines 



Mochanical Couraoa 
G Forging □ Foundry Work 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 
G Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 
Q Industrial Metallurgy 

G Machine Shop □ Mech. Drafting 
G Mechanical Engineering 
O Mold-Loft Work 

□ Patternmaklng— Wood, Metal 
D Reading Shop Blueprints 

G Sheet-Metal Drafting 
G Sheet-Metal-Worker 

□ Ship Drafting G Ship Fitting 

□ Tool Designing □ Toolmaking 

Q Wdding— Gas and Electric 

Railroad Couraoa 

□ Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

G Diesel Locomotive 

G Locomotive Engineer 
O Locomotive Fireman 

□ Locomotive Machinist 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 

□ Steam-Diesel Loco. Eng. 

Stationary EngVg Coureoa 

□ Power Plant Engineer 



□ Stationery Firemen 

Q Stationary Steam Engineer 
Toxtllo Couraoa 
O Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Loom Fixing □ Rayon Manufacturing 

□ Textile Engineering 
G Woolen Manufacturing 

Businoe* and 
Aeadamlo Couraoa 
n Accounting 

□ Advertising O Bookkaaping 

□ Business Administration 

□ Bus. Correspondenc# □ Bus. Law 
G Cartooning □ Cert Public Acc^ 

□ Commercial O Commercial Art 

□ Cost Accounting □ Federal Tax 

□ First Year College □ Foremanship 

□ Good English 

G Higher Ma^ematics Q IHustration 
O Industrial Supervision 

□ Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Servie* 
G Personnel-Labor Retations 

□ Retailing □ Retail Bus. Management 

G Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sign Lettering □ Stenography 

□ Traffic Management 



Nameu 



Cily_ 



Present Posltkm_ 



_Age_ 



-Working Hours— 



.Employed by. 



^>edal tuition rates to memben of the Armed Forces. Canadian residents send coupon to Intemational Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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T here is a feeling in some circles that 
writers of science fiction should occasion- 
ally read a book of science. This is for the 
laudable purpose of gaining enough knowledge 
so that their stories do not conflict too violently 
with the alleged facts of life. 

We use the term “alleged” in all gravity, 
since it has been noted before that the facts of 
today are the superstitions of tomorrow. For 
anyone, scientist or not, to make a positive 
statement about an absolute “fact” is merely to 
invite eventual ridicule. 

This is not begging the question. It is not an 
invitation to authors to scuttle what science they 
have and let the facts fall where they may. A 
story is frequently all the better if it conforms as 
closely as convenient to discovered phenomena. 
But if this injunction were taken literally, many 
good stories would never have been written. 

Modern astronomical theory holds there is no 
water on Venus. What then of all the excellei» i i 
Venus stories in which the planet was pictured 
as a lush, steaming tropical jungle? 

And if there be no life but a sort of low-type 
lichen on Mars, does that remove forever from 
enjoyment the madcap Martians of the -Brad- 
bury tales * 

How Boners Are Made 

Let us divide it further. Let us say that an 
author may perpetuate a boner because of (1) 
ignorance (2) deliberate intent. For the first, 
boiling in oil suggests itself, but since it might 
be that the editor knew no better and let the 
error through, this immediately eliminates all 
thought of punishment. In the second contin- 
gency — that of deliberate intent — the idea might 
be: why miss out on a good story just because 
of a few wormy facts? 

This latter appeals to the rebel in us. Why 
indeed let facts stand in the way of a good 
story? Especially when there is no such thing 
as a final fact ? 

Examples : Lord Rutherford, no smajl-limer 
in science in his day, stated as a fact that atomic 
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energy could not and would not — ever — be re- 
leased. 

Hertz — a familiar name in electronics — be- 
lieved it to be a fact that electro-magnetic waves 
could never be harnessed to carry words or 
pictures through the air. 

Go back farther: In 1797, New Jersey farm- 
ers refused to use an iron plow because of the 
“fact” that the metal “poisoned” the ground. 

In Germany “scientists” proved that steam 
trains were impracticable because if they ever 
did reach the outrageous speed of 15 miles an 
hour the passengers would hemmorhage, or 
would be suffocated from the air pressure in 
tunnels. 

H. G. Wells pooh-poohed the submarine. 

Commodore Vanderbilt had Westinghouse 
tossed out on his ear when he brought in a model 
of his air brake for trains. 

Simon Newcomb proved mathematically that 
a heavier-than-air craft could not possibly take 
off from the ground. 

De Forest \\^s unable to get anyone interested 
in his radio tube and let the patent lapse because 
he couldn’t scare up $25 to have it renewed. 

What price facts? 

Tape Measures 

But let’s not go overboard and scuttle every- 
thing and everybody. Science is only measure- 
ment. If a thing exists it can be measured, 
theoretically. If percliance you discover that 
your tape measure is wrong you’ve got to start 
over and re-measure everything. And this is 
what happens so frequently. 

At the same time, it is wise to retain the tape 
measures that we have so long as they seem 
reliable. 

Failure to do so produces some humorous or 
questionable gimmicks all the time. You’ve read 
innumerable stories in which people are through 
mishap cast into space and are instantly frozen 
in the absolute zero temperature. This is a 
standard giniimck in stf. But think about it. 
f Continued on page 129) 
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Escape from Earth 

Space Travel Is Now Within Our Grasp! 



P TO the time of this writing, no one has 
yet taken off from earth. While flight to 
the stars has become a commonplace with stf 
readers, to a larger segment of the populace it 
remains the wild-eyed dream of a fanciful few. 
Among hard-headed realists you may number 
engineers, the boys who know all the technical 
reasons why something can’t be done. An aero- 
nautical engineer of my acquaintance has always 
been mildly amused by the idea of space flight. 
He could prove with a few mil- 
lion well-chosen equations that 
the weight of the ship and the 
fuel came so close to the lifting 
capacity that there would be 
nothing left over for payload. 

I was surprised, therefore, 
when he hailed me the other day 
and handed over a copy of 
AERO DIGEST, a trade jour- 
nal for aviation engineers. This 
is a magazine which definitely 
does not deal in fantasy. And lo 
and behold, the entire issue was devoted to 
space flight. “Once a dream,- now an inevitable 
fact,” reads the blurb on the lead article, “in- 
terstellar travel looms in the future.” 

A survey of some 5000 aeronautical and 
rocket experts elicited the composite opinion 
that such travel is likely not more than two 
decades away. Some experts were even more 
enthusiastic. Dr. Wernher von Braun, designer 
of the V-2 rocket, believes an actual expedition 
to Mars is entirely possible in our time. 

Dr. Hugh Dryden, director of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, believes 
it will be more than ten years before a rocket 
will be built that can reach the moon. Thomas 
G. Lanphier Jr., assistant to the president of 
Consolidated Vultee, specialist in guided mis- 
siles agrees, adding that it will take that long, 
not because it couldn’t be done today, but be- 
cause there are more important uses for rockets. 

What those important uses are is obvious 
enough. It’s a pretty moot question as to wheth- 
er war is more important than the extension of 



man’s horizons and the addition of knowledge — 
but that’s another story. 

W ILLIAM B. BERGEN, top engineer at 
Glenn L. Martin, feels lack of money is 
the only thing holding back a space rocket today. 
A one-way rocket to the moon could be accom- 
plished now, he thinks, a two way job is at least 
ten years off. 

The question of money is an interesting one. 

Dr. von Braun’s plans call for a 
space satellite to serve as a re- 
fueling and assembly point for 
space 'ships. The cost of such a 
satellite is estimated at any- 
wheres from half a billion to two 
billion dollars. Once upon a time 
that would have sounded like a 
lot of money, but half a billion 
dollars is only l/120th of our 
military budget for 1952. The 
only problem is to convince 
someone that this money would 
be well spent. In peacetime this kind of expendi- 
ture is always next to impossible to achieve. If 
the military once get the idea a satellite base is 
essential to defense, we’ll have it. 

* On paper, a rocket that would leave the earth 
is entirely possible today. This does not mean 
that all the technical problems are solved, nor 
that unforeseen difficulties might not crop up 
as the work progressed. But the mathematics 
has been worked out, the fuels and metals will 
serve. Better materials_are needed. But with 
no miracle fuel in sight, if the first step is to be 
taken at all, it will have to be with what we 
already have. 

Atomic energy is not the answer. 

A uranium pile generates terrific heat, but 
heat will not drive a rocket. A rocket is pro- 
pelled by the discharge of large masses of gas, 
so that with or without atomic energy, fuel will 
have to be carried. But no one knows how the 
picture may change overnight. The biggest 
step, getting off the earth, seems at least to be 
within our grasp ! 







A Novel 

by 

HEXRY 

KETTIVER 



It was a corridor between two woilds . . . between Earth, 

and the strange iloating islands of the godlike Isier! 
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Her head thrown back, Klai stared 
at the changing colors of her cell 




The WELL 

of the WORLDS 



O UTSIDE the hotel window Clif- 
ford Sawyer could see the lights 
of Fortuna burning in the Pole’s 
noonday darkness along all the plank 
paths of the little mining camp, glowing 
blue in the hospital windows, shining 
yellow in bunk houses and offices. He 
couldn’t see the mine, of course, from 
here, but he could feel it. That deep, 
steady, almost subsensory wkump — 
whump — whump had never stopped, day 
or night, for seventeen years now, since 
the mine was first opened in 1953. A 
great many people wanted uranium ore. 
The government needed its share, too, 
and the pumps never stopped, down un- 
der the frozen cap of the world. 

Reflected in the glass, he saw the girl 
behind him stir impatiently. He turned 
his gaze back toward her, thinking that 
he had never seen eyes quite the shape 
and color of Klai Ford’s. There was a 
touch of exoticism about her which he 
had been trying in vain to place, remem- 
bering what he had read yesterday in 
the files of the Royal Atomic Energy 
Commission, back in Toronto, about the 
curious background of this girl who had 
inherited half a uranium mine a few 
months ago. 

She had smooth, caramel-colored hair. 
Her brow was bland and her eyes round, 
confiding and a singularly deep blue. 
Sawyer liked the way her front teeth 
stuck out ever so slightly, in an appeal- 
ing sort of way that made him think of 



the ill-fated Lise Bolkonskaya in War 
and Peace, whose pretty little upper lip 
was too short for her teeth. The planes 
of Klai Ford’s cheeks and the way the 
round eyes were set fascinated him. He 
had never seen just those structural 
lines before in any face on earth, and his 
experience had been wide. 

S AWYER smiled at her. He had very 
white teeth in a very brown face, 
and his hair and eyes were a few shades 
lighter than his skin. About him was 
that relaxed air of alertness a man ac- 
quires who has reached a satisfactory 
compromise with life, and knows there 
will always be more compromises to 
make, as long as life lasts. 

“I’ll do my best,” he told her, trying 
to place the curious little accent that had 
sounded in the girl’s voice. “I don’t even 
carry a gun, though. Our outfit usually 
works more with adding machines than 
with revolvers. Maybe you’d better tell 
me a little more. The Commissioner 
wouldn’t have sent me up here if he 
hadn’t figured I could solve your prob- 
lem, in my own plodding way — which 
may be the best way to tackle — you said 
ghosts ?” 

“Yes, ghosts,” the girl said firmly, and 
her odd little accent was as maddening 
as a tune you can’t quite remember. 
“They’re ruining our output. The miners 
won’t even work some of the levels any 
more. Our refineries down south report 
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the percentage of uranium in the pitch- 
blends is dropping like that.” 

She snapped her fingers and looked at 
him anxiously. “The mine is haunted. 
I’m not crazy, Mr. Sawyer, but I’m per- 
fectly sure my partner would like you to 
think I am. That man’s trying to close 
the mine. I think — ” She clasped her 
hands tight and looked appealingly at 
Sawyer. “I know it sounds mad,” she 
said, “but somebody’s trying to kill me.” 

“Can you prove it?” Sawyer asked 
mildly. 

“I can.” 

“Good. As for closing the mine, I don’t 
think the Commissioner would allow it, 
so you needn’t worry about — ” 

“He won’t have any choice, if the 
uranium ore keeps melting away,” the 
girl interrupted. “After all, the govern- 
ment only manages the mines by cour- 
tesy these days. And Alper — ” She 
paused, di'ew a long breath and met 
Sawyer’s quiet gaze squarely. 

“I’m afraid of him,” she said. “He’s a 
strange old man — half crazy, I think. 
He’s up to something very odd. He’s 
found something down in the mine. I 
should say he’s found someone — ” She 
broke off, laughing helplessly. “It doesn’t 
make sense. But film doesn’t lie, does it? 
What I’ve got on film, photographed in 
the mine, would be evidence, wouldn’t 
it? That’s why I sent for you, Mr. Saw- 
yer. I want to put a stop to this before 
Alper and I go stark raving crazy to- 
gether. There’s a woman down in Level 
Eight — or the shadow of a woman. Oh, 

I know how it sounds ! But I can show 
you.” 

“The ghost?” Sawyer inquired. He 
was watching her alertly, keeping his 
mind open or trying to. This wasn’t the 
time to believe or disbelieve anything. 

“No. They look like — ” She hesitated, 
and then, oddly, said, “Wheat. They look 
like wheat.” 

“Wheat,” Sawyer echoed thoughtfully. 
“I see.” He paused. Then: “About this 
woman, though — you mean he meets one 
of the Fortuna women down in the 
mine?” 



“Oh no. I know all the Fortuna wom- 
en. Besides, this isn’t a real woman, 
You’ll see what I mean in a minute. Al- 
per’s forbidden me to set foot in Level 
Eight, and the miners won’t work there 
either; but he goes down and talks to 
this — this shadow of a woman, and when 
he comes back he — he frightens me. I’m 
afraid to go out alone any more. I take 
two men with me whenever I check the 
cameras in Level Eight. It seems idiotic 
to be so afraid of an old man like Alper, 
when he even has to walk with a cane, 
but—” 

“No,” Sawyer said carefully. “You’re 
quite right about William Alper. He 
could be dangerous. We have a pretty 
complete file on him. In the old days 
he’d never have been allowed near this 
mine, you know. Owner Or not. Luckily 
there are enough uranium sources now 
to let the owners have their whims, up to 
a point. But Alper’s still on our list of 
potentially dangerous people. Partly be- 
cause he’s a very wealthy man, partly 
because he’s an expert technician, and 
partly, you know, because of that pecu- 
liar obsession of his about — rejuvenes- 
cence.” 

“I know.” The girl nodded. “He’s a 
strange man. I don’t think he’s ever 
failed at anything in his whole life. He’s 
got an absolute conviction that he’s the 
onl3f man on earth who’s always perfect- 
ly right about everything.' He’s deter- 
mined the mine must close, and it drives 
him wild when I say no. Power’s an- 
other obsession with him, Mr. Sawyer. 
He’s imposed his will on so many people 
he must feel as basic as the law of grav- 
ity by now.” 

“He’s getting old,” Sawyer said. “He’s 
getting panicky. Most people learn to 
compromise with age, but I doubt if Al- 
per ever will.” 

“He isn’t really as old as all that,” 
Klai Ford said. “It’s just that he’s driv- 
en himself so hard all his life, as hard as 
he tries to drive others. Now he’s be- 
ginning to pay for it and it makes him 
furious. I think he’d do anything in the 
world to get his youth back. He — he 
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seems to think there may be a chance of 
it, Mr. Sawyer. That woman — that 
shadow — he meets in the mine seems to 
be playing on his obsession. She could 
talk him into doing anything at all. And 
she seems to want to get rid of me.” 
Sawyer regarded her with a steady 
gaze. 

“This woman in the mine,” he said, 
“leads me right into a personal question 
I’ve got to ask you. Miss Ford. A strange 
woman appearing from nowhere, right 
down there in the mine. Is that what you 
say is happening?” 

All Klai Ford said was, “Oh, dear!” 
in a voice of misery. 

“I’ve been trying to place your ac- 
cent,” Sawyer went on with calm relent- 
lessness. “Would you mind telling me. 
Miss Ford, what country you come 
from?” 

CHE jumped up abruptly, leaving the 
^ little nest of furs which was her 
thrown-back coat and hood. She paced 
up and down the room twice, then 
whirled. 

“You know perfectly well!” she said 
accusingly. “Don’t make it harder!” 
Sawyer smiled and shook his head. 

“I know, but I never really believed 
it,” he said. “Naturally the Commission 
ordered a full investigation when you — 
ah — turned up here, but — ” 

“I don’t know who I am!” the girl said 
angrily. “I don’t know where I came 
from. Can I help it if I have a funny ac- 
cent? I don’t do it on purpose. How 
would you like to wake up with amnesia 
some morning and find yourself down in 
a uranium mine you’d never even heard 
of before, with no idea how you got there 
or who you were?” She hugged herself 
with both arms and shivered. “I hate 
it,” she said. “But what can I do about 
it?” 

“If you hadn’t picked out a uranium 
mine to appear in — ” Sawyer began. 

“I didn’t! It picked me!” 

“ — we wouldn’t feel so baffled,” Saw- 
yer went on imperturbably. “I wish we 
hadn’t tried so hard to find some expla- 



nation about you. Then at least we could 
say, ‘Maybe there’s some answer.’ But 
we still know nothing whatever. I was 
wondering if any sort of answer has 
ever occurred to you.” 

She shook her head. “All I remember 
is waking up on the wet floor in the 
mine. I knew my name. Just one name 
— Klai. Old Sam Ford found me and 
to!'k care of me, and finally adopted me 
when nobody could figure out where I 
came from.” Her voice softened. “Sam 
was so good, Mr. Sawyer. And so lonely. 
It was he who made the strike up here, 
you know, back in ’53. Alper financed it, 
but he almost never came to Fortuna, 
until after Sam died.” 

“Surely, Miss Ford,” Sawyer suggest- 
ed, “you’ve connected your own appear- 
ance in the mine with the appearance of 
this strange new woman? From the 
same place as yourself, do you think? 
Another woman, like you, who — ” 

“Oh, not a bit like me!” the girl said 
instantly. “She’s one of the Isier, and 
they are gods!” 

Then, as Sawyer stared at her, she 
clapped both hands over her mouth, 
gasped, and demanded, “Why did I say 
that? How did I know? Just for a sec- 
ond, I — I seemed to remember. That 
word I used — Isier. Does it mean any- 
thing? Is it English?” 

“I never heard it. Try to remember.” 
“I can’t.” Klai shook her head wildly. 
“It’s gone. I learned English after I 
came here, you know. I learned it in my 
sleep, mostly, from those hypnosis-tapes 
they have. But surely the word couldn’t 
have — no, I know it isn’t English. It’s 
part of my dreams. I — oh, this is non- 
sense ! Let’s get down to facts. I’ve got 
proof of a few things, anyhow.” 

She pushed up the sleeve of her blouse, 
uncovered a flat case taped to forearm, 
and grimaced as she tore the adhesive 
patch free. In her palm she held out a 
miniature case of ultra-small tape film. 

“You have no idea what a lot of trou- 
ble I had getting this,” she said. “I’ve 
got cameras hidden in Level Eight with 
all sorts of special shielding against 
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radioactivity. Even that doesn’t help 
when the — the ghosts come. They seem 
to be pure radiation. Anyhow, the film 
goes black every time. But — well, just 
wait!” 

S HE WENT efficiently across the room 
to unlock a cabinet and swing out a 
small film-projector. “Will you turn that 
picture over?” she said, nodding toward 
the opposite wall. “It’s got a beaded 
screen on its back. I had everything 
ready, you see. This film’s never been 
out of my hands since I took it from the 
camera. I did everything myself. Now I 



me a word about the ghosts.” 

“That’s right,” Sawyer said. “I 
haven’t.” 

“Because you don’t believe that part? 
It’s true ! They come out of the rock. I 
think that’s why they’re seen so sel- 
dom.” She hurried on, frantic now. 
“Don’t you see? How many shafts are 
there, compared to the roads — of pitch- 
blende underneath? It’s just accident 
when they blunder into a shaft, but the 
men do see them, like — like pale 
flames — ” 

Something like a pale flame flickered 
gently across the screen. 
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think you’ll have real evidence to take 
back. Alper doesn’t know a thing about 
this, thank goodness. I don’t even want 
him to know I’ve talked to you, until I 
can prove enough to protect myself.” 

She clicked the switch. A square of 
pale light sprang across the room and 
flickered on the small screen. Dark, 
shadowy walls took shape upon the 
square, and a low throbbing came from 
the sound-projector, blending with the 
steady thumping of the great pumps 
themselves, under Fortuna. 

As the pictured walls of the mine- 
shaft flickered on the screen, Klai said 
suddenly, with a note of hysteria in her 
voice, “Mr. Sawyer, you haven’t asked 



The girl laughed unsteadily. 

“Not a ghost,” she sad. “A flashlight. 
Watch. Now it begins.” 

The flash-beam moved over rock, over 
jagged surfaces wet and shining and 
marked by the teeth of drills. Above the 
throbbing of the pumps a new sound 
came, the crunch of a cane among rubble 
and the noise of a man’s heavy feet. Into 
the camera’s dark range came a stooped, 
bulky figure, dimly seen. Sawyer 
breathed in with a sharp sound of recog- 
nition. The tiny square that flickered on 
the wall suddenly ceased to be a minia- 
ture reflection and seemed reality itself. 
He heard Alper’s familiar, thick voice 
calling urgently. 
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“Nethe!” he said. “Nethe!” and the 
walls gave back the echoes until the 
whole tunnel was calling with him. 

“Watch !” the girl whispered. “There 
to the left — see?” 

It looked like a reflection upon the 
rock itself, except that the flash-beam 
did not touch it and there was nothing 
here to cast reflections. It looked like a 
tall woman, incredibly tall, incredibly 
slender, bending toward the half-seen 
Alper with an inhuman grace and flexi- 
bility. Now water dripped and tinkled, 
or — no, this was the laughter of a wom- 
an, pure silver, cold, inhuman as her mo- 
tion. 

A voice spoke, not Alper’s. It was a 
voice like strong music. English was the 
language it used, but an English accent- 
ed strangely— in the same way as Klai’s, 
Sawyer realized suddenly. He slanted a 
glance at her, but she was watching the 
screen intently, her lips parted and her 
pretty teeth showing. 

The voice was indistinct throughout 
the brief exchange of talk in the film. 
Echoes blurred it, laughter blurred it, 
and the woman seemed a shadow indeed, 
for she appeared to flicker now and then 
and her voice flickered with her. 

Alper spoke. He sounded out of 
breath, and a desperate urgency was in 
his heavy voice. 

“Nethe,” he said. “Are you there?” 

Laughter, like music, clear and rip- 
pling. 

“Nethe, you’re late! You’re three days 
late. I’m running low. How long do you 
think I can last, without energy?” 

The sweet, strong voice with music 
running through it said carelessly, “Who 
cares how long you last, old man ? Have 
you killed the girl for me ?” 

“I can’t kill the girl,” Alper’s voice 
said angrily. The flash-beam danced 
across the rocks as he moved. “You don’t 
understand. If I do it. I’ll get into trou- 
ble, and who’ll get the ore for you then ? 
I might even lose the mine if she died. 
I’ve got a better way.' I’m working on it. 
Any day now — ” 

“Who cares if a Khom dies ?” the mu- 



sical voice asked. “She’s only a Khom. 
Worthless. Like you, old man. Why do I 
waste my time on you?” 

“I tell you, I have a way ! Give me a 
week. Give me energy to last and I’ll 
have control of the mine. I’ll close it, I 
promise I will! I’ll find some waj'^ to 
close it down tight and hand it over to 
you. Only give me energy, Nethe! I tell 
you, I’m almost — ” 

“No,” the voice of the shadow said. 
“No more. I’m tired of you, old Khom. 
I’ll finish off the girl myself.” 

A LPER lurched forward, obscuring 
the camera with his broad, hunched 
back. His cane scraped on the floor, his 
feet stumbled. Fierce despair was in his 
voice. 

“I must have more energy!” he cried. 
The walls took up his words and the 
pitchblende itself seemed to be crjfing, 
“Energy ! Energy !” out of the rock as if 
the mine were boasting of the potent 
power locked up there for the taking. “I 
must have more ! Nethe!” 

“No more,” the shadow said careless- 
ly. “Until you kill the girl.” 

“If you understood!” Alper said in a 
savage voice. “If you ever came up to 
the surface, you’d see what I mean. Who 
are you, Nethe? What are you?” 

The cool, sweet, resonant laughter 
echoed among the rocks. 

“Ask who I will be, three days from 
now,” the shadow said. “Goddess! God- 
dess of — Oh, go back to your hovel, old 
man, and do what you please. But you 
get no more energy until you clear out 
the mine for me and kill the girl.” 

“No,” Alper shouted. “Nethe, I’ve got 
to get more! I can’t do anything with- 
out it! Nethe!” 

The tall shadow bent toward him, in- 
humanly graceful, featureless in the 
gloom, laughing with a sound like water 
falling over rocks. 

“Goodbye, old man,” it said. “You’ll 
get no more from me.” 

Alper stumbled forward toward the 
corner where the shadow flickered and 
faded. His desperate cry echoed down 
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the endlessly repeating tunnel. His flash 
swept to and fro over the empty corner 
where a moment before the shadow of a 
woman had stood. 

Then the film ran out. The picture 
died and a square of blank white shim- 
mered on the wall. 

Sawyer shook himself a little. For 
those brief few moments he had been 
standing in the tunnel, hearing the rocks 
drip and the pumps pound. The illusion 
had been so compelling that he was al- 
most startled to realize that the hotel 
room still closed him in and that the 
girl called Klai was watching him with 
anxious blue eyes. 

“Well?” she said impatiently. “What 
do you make of it?” 

Sawyer gave her one of his alert, 
quick looks. Then he walked across to 
the window and gazed out upon the 
noonday bustle of Fortuna in the dark. 
He got out a cigarette, lit it, blew smoke 
at the glass. 

“I’ll tell you what I make of it. Not 
what you expect. I don’t think some mys- 
terious creature from beyond the veil 
has persuaded Alper to sell his soul. The 
film’s very interesting, yes. The Com- 
missioner will be fascinated by it. Faked 
or not, and you could have been deceived. 
Miss Ford, it’s still very illuminating.” 

“I couldn’t have been deceived,” the 
girl said hotly. “I tell you, the film was 
never out of my hands. But — never 
mind that. Who is this Nethe? What 
do you think?” 

“I think somebody’s going to great 
pains to get control of the mine,” Saw- 
yer said. “That’s obvious. There are 
countries that could use more uranium 
ore than they’ve got. This seems like a 
very ingenious little scheme to take ad- 
vantage of an old man’s obsession. It’s 
high time we put a stop to it. Do you un- 
derstand what Alper kept saying about 
energy ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“I don’t understand anything. But I 
seem to remember — it’s like a shutter 
opening and closing so fast all I get is a 
glimpse before the memory blacks out. 
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But Nethe — ” She shivered. “Nethe 
frightens me.” 

“This is the only thing you’ve filmed 
to date that shows any clear pictures?” 
Sawyer asked. “I’d like to get back to 
Toronto with whatever you have. I do 
believe you’re in danger. So is the mine. 
I want to start wheels turning to protect 
you. There seem to be all sorts of in- 
teresting possibilities.” 

“I’ve still got some film running off, 
down below,” the girl told him. “Shall I 
get it?” 

“I’d like to see what you have, but — 
isn’t Level Eight a pretty dangerous 
place ?” 

“I never go alone,” she said, turning 
to reach for her furs. Sawyer helped her 
into them dubiously. 

“I’d better come along,” lie said. “I’d 
like to take a look at — ” 

The door jarred under the impact of a 
violent blow. Simultaneously a thick 
voice from outside called, “Open the 
door!” 

II 

AWYER moved with silent smooth- 
ness toward the projector. With a few 
deft motions he freed the little spool of 
film, slipped it into its case, and dropped 
the case itself in his pocket. 

“It’s Alper!” Klai said, darting pan- 
icky blue glances about the room. “He 
mustn’t find me here ! He mustn’t know !” 

Sawyer said, “Calm down,” and took 
out his key-ring. “I have a passkey here. 
I never like to get locked into rooms with 
only one exit. That door over there gives 
into the next bedroom. I’ll let you out. 
Wait for me. I don’t want you to go 
down into the mine alone. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, huddling her fur 
hood about her face. “Do hurry !” 

Another tremendous thump upon the 
outer door made the windows rattle be- 
hind them. 

“Sawyer!” the deep, thick voice from 
outside called imperiously. “Are you 
there?” 
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“Coming,” Sawyer answered in a pa- 
tient voice. In a whisper he added, “Out 
with you, now. And remember what I 
said.” 

He locked the door behind her scared 
departure, smiling at the desperate scut- 
tle with which she crossed the next room 
toward the exit. Then he went back 
leisurely and opened the door upon which 
a third great thump was still resound- 
ing. 

"Come in, Alper," he said, mildly, po- 
litely, but his face tight with alert ex- 
pectancy. 

The man on the threshold filled the 
doorway from side to side. For a moment 
he stood there, leaning on his cane, peer- 
ing up under his eyebrows. He was a 
troll. Sawyer thought. A thick, squat 
figure of an old giant who had bowed be- 
neath his years until he could no longer 
move without his cane. The massive face 
sagged in deep pleats and folds. Two 
cold, small grey eyes looked up with sin- 
gular dispassion at Sawyer under thick 
lids and thicker brows. A voice like a 
muffled organ said, “Do you remember 
me, Mr. Sawyer?” 

He did not wait for an answer. He 
stumped forward and Sawyer fell back 
involuntarily. The man was so massive 
he seemed to push and compress the very 
air before him when he moved. The small 
eyes dickered once at the wall where the 
reversed picture hung. 

“Get me a chair, Mr. Sawyer,” Alper 
said, leaning on his cane. “It isn’t easy 
for me to move around very freely. I’m 
an old man, Mr. Sawyer. Thank you.” 
Heavily he lowered himself, leaned the 
cane against his knee. “I see you’ve been 
enjoying a very interesting film,” he 
said, and watched Sawyer without emo- 
tion. 

Sawyer said only, “Oh?” 

“I watched too,” Alper told him heavi- 
ly. “Does that surprise you ? This hotel 
was built in the old days when uranium 
was top-secret material. Sam Ford and I 
eavesdropped on many an important con- 
ference in this very room. Nothing, per- 
haps, quite as important as what’s hap- 



pening now.” He blew out his breath and 
fixed Sawyer with a compelling gaze. 

“I am here, Mr. Sawyer, to make you 
an offer.” 

Sawyer laughed gently. 

“I was afraid you’d take that atti- 
tude,” Alper said. “Let me go into the 
case more fully. I’m prepared to offer 
you — ” 

TTE SPOKE in detail for perhaps sixty 
seconds. At the end of it. Sawyer 
laughed again, very politely, shook his 
head and then waited, looking alert. Al- 
per sighed his ponderous sigh. 

“Young men are such fools,” he said. 
“You can afford idealism now, maybe. 
When you get to my age, things look 
different.” He seemed for some mo- 
ments to consider a private matter. Fi- 
nally he shook his heavy head. “Don’t 
like to do it,” he murmured. “Still — ” 
He reached into the pocket of his rum- 
pled coat and held something out on a 
large, unsteady palm. “Take it,” he said. 
“Study it. What do you make of it ?” 

Sawyer rather gingerly accepted be- 
tween thumb and forefinger a small, 
metallic, faceted disc about the size of 
an aspirin tablet. It was curved slightly 
on the underside. He looked up inquir- 
ingly. 

“A little something of my own,” Alper 
said complacently. “A transceiver, actu- 
ally. It transmits sound and it receives 
sound. But a very specialized sort of 
sound. I don’t know how familiar you 
may be with communication machines. 
One of the vital factors in any such de- 
vice is the intensity of the internal noise 
of the receiving system. For instance, 
there is a constant sound and motion in- 
side the human skull — the human body 
is such a communication machine. The 
heartbeat reverberates in it. The fric- 
tional whispering of blood moves 
through the arteries of the brain. The 
sound of breathing is loud in the pass- 
ages of your head. Normally you are ob- 
livious to these sounds. But they could 
be amplified.” 

Alper leaned back and smiled. There 
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was, Sawyer thought, distate and dislike 
in the smile. Perhaps an old man’s jeal- 
ous dislike of a young one. 

“This device is such an amplifier,” he 
said. 

The thing vibrated slightly in Saw- 
yer’s hand, was still, vibrated again. 
Sawyer glanced at Alper’s hand, which 
had gone back into his pocket. 

“You’re making it vibrate ?” he asked. 
The old man nodded. 

“And why,” Sawyer asked politely, 
“are you showing this to me ?” 

“Frankly — ” Alper said, and suddenly 
snorted with laughter. “Frankly, I may 
as well confess the truth. I made it for 
the head of Klai Ford. I am somewhat 
distressed to realize that you saw the 
humiliating part I played in that film. 
You saw me begging for something I 
most urgently need. You saw it — re- 
fused. Very well. You also heard my 
statement that I had a method to bring 
Klai to heel. That wasn’t idle boasting, 
Mr. Sawyer. This transceiver is the 
method.” 

Sawyer looked at him, puzzled and 
wary. 

“I can trust you,” Alper said sardonic- 
ally. “More than you know. The one 
thing I won’t risk is endangering my bar- 
gain with my — with the person I spoke 
to in the mine.” 

“Has she really got you convinced,” 
Sawyer asked him, “that she’s tapped 
the fountain of youth ?” 

“You fool!” Alper said with sudden 
violence. “What do you know about 
youth? Do you think / could be fooled 
by mumbo-jumbo? Where do you think 
the energy comes from that you young 
men squander? From the sun, through 
photosynthesis, turning into a form your 
body can accept as fuel ! Some radiations 
you can get directly from the sun. And 
electric energy can be conducted from 
one person to another. You’ll believe me 
— later. 

“This is something a young man 
couldn’t comprehend — Mephistopheles 
didn’t bargain for Faust’s soul. I know. 
It was Faust who had to convince the 



devil his soul was worth buying, in a 
buyer’s market. And I had to convince 
Nethe I could be useful to her. I know 
what she demands in return for the en- 
ergy I need. Klai’s life depends on me, 
whether I can remove her as an obstacle 
so Nethe won’t need to eliminate her. 
And I don’t want Klai killed. The inves- 
tigation afterward might be — awkward. 

“So I made this transceiver. I worked 
it out myself, in private. I meant it for 
Klai, but I see now that you could be even 
more of a nuisance than the girl. I came 
here today prepared for trouble.” He 
laughed. “Here we go!” he said. 

A LPER was a ponderous man. He was 
^ also an old and a feeble man. What 
he did just now was therefore clearly im- 
possible. He stood up straight. He 
pushed the cane violently away, so that 
it clattered to the floor beside his sud- 
denly and strongly upright figure. The 
troll was still ponderous, but he was no 
longer stooped and feeble. A sort of im- 
possible power flickered through him like 
a visible current. It was not youth, or 
muscular strength. It was something 
less natural, less explicable than sudden- 
ly restored physical power. 

Sawyer heard the cane clatter without 
realizing what had happened. He was a 
young and active man, but he was no 
match for this unnaturally violent old 
one. Alper’s leap across the space that 
parted them was exactly the leap of an 
electric current between high-voltage 
terminals, not a physical body’s motion 
propelled by muscular action. Muscular 
action seemed to have nothing to do with 
it. Alper’s heavy bulk moved on some 
other propulsive force than muscle and 
bone. 

The cane clattered. In the same -in- 
stant the tremendous weight of that 
heavy old body hurtled against Sawyer’s 
chest, drove him six feet backward and 
flattened him hard against the wall. A 
ponderous forearm jammed against his 
throat all but throttled him. The room 
swam blackly before him. Dimly he was 
aware that at the very crown of his 
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skull some curious sudden pressure took 
place. 

And then it was all over. 

The pressure released him before he 
could gather himself to fight Alper oif. 
When the first clatter of the cane had 
warned him, Sawyer’s brain had sent a 
message to his body and his muscles 
flexed to respond. Alper’s incredibly 
quick action took place in the split sec- 
ond needed for an active young man’s re- 
flexes to answer a summons to action. 
Sawyer thrust violently against the old 
man’s bulk in the same instant that all 
power failed Alper. 

It had been rapid. It was soon ended. 
But it had been enough. 

Alper collapsed before Sawyer’s 
thrust, helpless as a sack of flour. He 
fell heavily to the carpet, the floor shak- 
ing to the impact of his weight. He 
caught himself on one arm, wheezed 
noisily, and looked up under his thick, 
folded lids at Sawyer with a sly triumph 
on his empurpled face. 

“Hand me my cane,” he said. 

Sawyer was massaging his throat with 
one hand and cautiously touching the 
crown of his head with the other. He 
paid no attention. Once the menace of 
Alper’s weight was removed, he had a 
more immediate problem to solve. That 
strange, light, tingling area at the top of 
his skull. ... 

“Hand me my cane,” Alper said again. 
“Sawyer! You may as well learn now to 
jump when I speak. You’ll get used to it. 
Now!” 

When he said now, thunder suddenly 
cracked Sawyer’s skull wide open. 

The shaft of it seemed to strike down- 
ward straight through his skull and into 
the middle of his brain. Through a haze 
of forked lightnings he saw Alper’s grim- 
ly smiling face watching him. He 
clapped both hands to his head to keep 
the separating halves of his skull from 
falling entirely apart. While the thun- 
der still crashed in his head he could do 
nothing at all but stand rigid, enduring 
it, holding his temples with both hands. 

But it died at last. And then Sawyer 



whirled on the man at his feet, murder- 
ous anger flooding through his mind in 
the wake of the receding thunder. 

“Careful!” Alper said in his thick 
voice. “Careful ! Do you want it again ? 
Now hand me my cane.” 

Sawyer drew a long, uneven breath. 

“No,” he said. 

Alper sighed. “You’re a useful man,” 
he said. “I could kill you very easily. I 
could shake your brain to such a jelly 
you’d obey me, but if I did that, you’d be 
no use. To me or anyone. Be reasonable. 
Sawyer. I’ve got you. Why not cooper- 
ate. Would you rather die ?” 

“I’d rather kill you,” Sawyer said, still 
pressing his head with both hands, and 
between them looking down with a grim 
defiance that matched the old troll’s grim 
resolution. “I will, when I can.” 

“Ah, but you can’t,” Alper told him. 
“Shall I prove it again? Shall I prove 
you can’t touch me fast enough to stop 
the — the lightning? You’re behaving 
very stupidly. Sawyer. I want to talk to 
you, but I can’t do it from the floor and 
I can’t get up alone. I want my cane. I’ll 
count three. Sawyer. If you haven’t 
handed me my cane by then, you know 
what to expect. You’ll have to learn the 
lesson, my boy.” 

Sawyer set his teeth. “No,” he said, 
and braced himself for the instant thun- 
der. He was not rational at this mo- 
ment. His mind had been shaken clear 
down to bedrock by the inexplicable tor- 
ment of the thunder, but the stubborn 
determination of the animal ruled him 
now— not to yield, though it killed him. 
He only knew that if he surrendered now 
he would be Alper’s man forever, and no 
thunder, no pain, no cracking of the 
fibers of the mind could force him to that “ 
extremity. 

“No,” he said to Alper, and set him- 
self for whatever might come. 

“One,” Alper said relentlessly. 

“No.” 

“Two — ” Alper said. 

Sawyer grinned a fierce, mindless 
grimace, and without warning, even to 
himself, found himself launching at Al- 
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per’s thick throat. 

The thunder cracked his head wide 
open and lightning wiped the room out 
of existence. The last thing he saw was 
the floor pitching upward toward him. 

When he could see again, Alper was 
half a dozen feet away, levering himself 
painfully toward his cane, breathing 
hard and watching Sawyer with bright, 
still eyes under the heavy lids. 

“All right.” Alper said. “You’re quite 
a boy, Savfyer. I’ll get the cane myself. 
Sit up. You’re all right. I haven’t dam- 
aged you permanently — yet. Get up and 
take a chair, my boy. You and I have 
some talking to do. And first of all, to be 
on the safe side, there’s a matter of evi- 
dence that I intend to destroy.” He 
glanced around the room. “That metal 
wastebasket should do nicely to bum a 
film. So — give me that film. Sawyer.” 
Sawyer said painfully, “Come and get 
it, you — ” 

Alper smiled. 

A FEW final wisps of smoke rose from 
the waste-basket and faded. Saw- 
yer, breathing a little hard, leaned back 
in his chair and stared at the old man. 
Curiously, now that the thunder had 
passed he felt no ill effects. He seemed 
perfectly normal. But his brain cringed 
at the thought of what Alper had just 
done to him— could do to him again, ap- 
parently at will. What was Alper saying 
now? 

“You had better understand first ex- 
actly what has happened to you. After- 
ward you’ll realize that you are going to 
do precisely as I say from now on, or you 
will die. I’m willing to go a long way 
with you, because you’re a good man. 
Ifou’re better than I expected. I admire 
y^ou. I respect you. But I’ll kill you if I 
have to. Is that clear?” 

“No,” Sawyer said, lifting a tentative 
hand toward his head. “Do you really 
expect to get away with this ?” 

“I do,” Alper said. “Go ahead, try to 
remove that transceiver. You can’t with- 
out killing yourself. There are tantalum 
probes making contact with your brain 
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itself, through the bregma — the opening 
at the vault that closes as a man ages. 
Luckily, you’re still young enough to 
have a vestige of the fontanel still open. 
Luckily for me.” 

Sawyer lowered his investigatory 
hand. He still felt that if he could kill 
Alper he could stop the thunder, or at 
least die trying. But information might 
show him a better way, and Alper 
seemed quite willing to talk. 

“Maybe I couldn’t remove this thing,” 
Sawyer said, “but I could get it re- 
moved.” 

“Possibly,” Alper said. “There’s a con- 
tact compression that will eventually 
form a semi-permanent ceramic-to-bone 
bonding, of course. But at present the 
tantalum probes as a nerve-contact 
serve the purpose. It’s an amazing little 
device, isn’t it?” 

“Fascinating,” Sawyer said grimly. 
“Who did you steal it from?” 

Alper chuckled. 

“I’m not a bad technician myself,” he 
said. “Though I admit the original de- 
sign wasn’t my idea. I did make some 
improvements. I saw possibilities the in- 
ventor didn’t. A miniature electrostric- 
tive device like this — a transducer, let 
us say, which converts sound pressure to 
electric signals and back again — oh, I 
could see the possibilities very easily. It 
was simply a matter of applying the 
properties of light to the principles of 
sound. Sound, like light, can reflect, and 
can be amplified . . . Yes, my young 
friend — down through the bregma, into 
the cavities of your skull, reaches that 
transceiver to pick up sounds your 
senses are too dull to catch, and amplify 
them and reflect them back directly into 
the temporal lobe, the auditory area. 
And other brain-centers are involved 
too, as the wave-motions pass through 
motor and somesthetic areas. Implicit 
in your skull is the sound of the trum- 
pets that shattered the walls of 
Jericho!” 

He began to laugh. “You know what 
high frequency ultrasonics can do, don’t 
you? Shatter glass. Burn wood. Shake 
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a human mind apart, Mr. Sawyer! And 
you might also consider the wave-mo- 
tions of the brain — the alpha and kappa 
waves — which I believe the transceiver 
can receive and amplify. 

“The beauty of it is, you can’t get 
away from it. It’s in you, inherent in 
your blood and breath and thoughts. If 
you could stop it, you’d die. And if you 
can’t stop it — you die. But no one else 
can hear it. It’s subjective. And so is 
madness, my boy. This is a very special 
.and literal version of madness. So I 
think, in the end, you’ll do as I ask.” 

H e watched Sawyer not without 
sympathy, smiling as he saw the 
younger man’s hands close in a tight, 
primitive clench. 

“One other thing,” he said quickly. 
“No doubt you would like to kill me. 
Don’t. It would solve nothing. You see, 
vour body-field has a damping effect on 
the transceiver’s operation, which I can 
alter by the — ah — volume control of 
this.” He half drew from his pocket a 
small, flat metal case and thrust it back 
nut of sight immediately. “If you tried 
fo remove the transceiver, the farther 
it’s moved from your body-field, the less 
the damping effect, and that would soon 
I ill you. My body-field provides a sup- 
rlementary damper, but it takes the 
combined effects of both fields to keep 
he acoustic level of the transceiver be- 
low your threshold of safety. So if you 
'^ook this control device from m& — or if 
I died — you would die in either case. We 
would meet in Hell in no time. Out of 
breath, startled, I expect, but mutual 
murderers, and not the devil himself 
could convict either of us of the other’s 
death, they would happen so nearly at 
the same time.” 

The bloodhound smile was genial. 

“It’s a multi-purpose device, too. It 
also is clever enough to act as a micro- 
I hone — and here is the receiver.” He 
patted his pocket. “It isn’t keyed to 
pick up the internalized sounds you find 
30 uncomfortable; I made sure of that. 
Cut it does report to me, quite accurate- 



ly, spoken conversations. So when you 
go down into the mine with Klai Ford 
soon and get the rest of the film she’s 
planted down there. I’ll be able to keep 
track of exactly what’s happening. I 
don’t expect there’ll be anything on the 
film this time. Klai was miraculously 
lucky.” He nodded at the waste-basket 
with its charred ashes. 

“So,” he said, with an air of finality, 
“you’ll give me any further evidence you 
happen to run across. Meanwhile, you’ll 
report by radio to headquarters that this 
— this affair seems to be a false alarm. 
As for Klai, the safest thing she could 
do is leave Fortuna. If we can prove she 
has hallucinations — delusions of persecu- 
tion — a year’s rest at some private sani- 
tarium might be the best way to elimin- 
ate the risk of Nethe’s killing her. And 
Nethe will, if Klai persists in sticking her 
head in the lion’s mouth. Quite imper- 
sonally. Without malice. Nethe’s dis- 
interest in ordinary human problems is 
— awkward, sometimes.” 

“Who is she ?” Sawyer asked. 

Alper paused, frowned a little, and 
shook his head slowly, as though he 
were as puzzled as Sawyer. 

“No questions,” he said. “Action, now. 
I have the whip hand, and I intend to 
use it. If you got away from me, you 
might find a way to remove the trans- 
ceiver from your head — what man has 
made, man can unmake, I suppose. But 
I warn you. Sawyer, that if you get out 
of my sight without permission, I can 
and will kill you. You can never get out 
of my hearing, with your — your built-in 
microphone. Now my energy’s low. I 
used up too much of it, and I’ve got to 
get more. That means closing the nrine, 
as Nethe wishes. I’ve got to keep my 
part of the bargain before she’ll keep 
hers. So—” 

His cool gaze studied Sawyer calcu- 
latingly. 

“You’re a young man,” he said. “You 
want to live, don’t you? Well, I repeat 
my previous offer. I expect you to say 
no. But my offer of a job for life, work- 
ing for me, holds good at any time you 
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care to accept it. What have you to say 
now, young man ?" 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“I was sent up here to do a job,” Saw- 
yer said quietly. “Maybe I’ve failed. I’ve 
had failures before. Every man has.” 
“Not every man,” Alper said, with a 
sudden flash of curious pride. 

S AWYER shrugged slightly. “Okay,” 
he said. “Put it this way. I don’t 
mind failing when a job’s too big for me. 
But if that happens, I figure it’s up to 
me to pass along the job to somebody 
good enough to handle it. Right now the 
Royal Commission’s depending on me to 
take care of what looked like a routine 
check-up. It isn’t routine. And maybe 
I’ve already failed. But if I have, it’s my 
responsibility to notify the Commis- 
sioner — ” 

“I’d be fascinated to know just how 
you intend to go about that little matter 
without getting yourself killed,” Alper 
said, with an unpleasant grin. “If you’re 
sensible, you could collect two salaries — 
and the one I’d pay you would be consid- 
erably more than what you earn from 
the Commission.” 

“It would have to be a damned high 
salary,” Sawyer said, “to compensate for 
this — headgear!” He touched his head 
lightly. 

“I can remove it,” Alper said. 

He waited for Sawyer’s reaction, 
seemed disappointed, and went on ; 

“I would even feel safe in removing it, 
under certain circumstances. Who would 
believe your story? But first. I’d make 
perfectly certain that you intended to 
remain cooperative.” 

Sawyer said thoughtfully, “How could 
you remove the transceiver? You said 
it had a ceramic-bone seahto my skull, 
didn’t you?” 

“Not yet — not for weeks. Until then, 
I can turn off the power entirely, and if 
I do that — and only if I do that — can you 
lift the transceiver from your head with- 
out committing suicide. Yes, I can turn 
off the power. There is a way. The secret 



is here, in the control case in my i)ocket 
— but I spent more time devising that 
shut-off switch than I spent on the rest 
of the work combined. So don’t waste 
time hoping you could find the way to 
turn off the power-switch, by examining 
my control case. Houdini couldn’t find 
the way, and it would take a differential 
analyzer to find the — ah — combination. 
So I think you understand that you’ll do 
what I tell you. Yes, you’ll do that, my 
boy,” and here Alper smiled ferociously, 
“or you’ll die.” 

They were looking at each other with 
a measuring stare, each waiting for the 
other to make a definitive move, when 
from outside a sudden earsplitting din 
made the windows rattle. 

Both men wheeled toward the sound. 
A siren screamed its high, shuddering 
wail for three piercing beats and then 
subsided. A voice, amplified to hollow 
impersonality, spoke tremendously 
through the darkness of Fortuna’s noon. 

“Trouble in Level Eight!” the voice 
informed the little city and the cold, 
still night of the Pole. “Trouble in Level 
Eight!” 

Alper turned snarling to the younger 
man. 

“The little fool!” he said. “She went 
down ! After all my warnings, Klai went 
down, and now Nethe’s got her!” 

Ill 

lilKE a man in a dream. Sawyer fol- 
lowed Alper’s stumping, fur-swathed 
figure through the turmoil of Fortuna 
toward the mine. In the distance he could 
see the bare, windswept ice of Little 
Slave Lake giving back reflections from 
the eternally lighted town. Fortuna was 
set down like a small medallion of hu- 
manity on the vast curve of the globe, 
clasped to it as the transceiver was 
clasped to Sawyer’s skull, and as alien 
to the rock as the transceiver to the 
head. 

They stumbled and slipped on icy 
planks as they made their way toward 
the mine. Fortuna had no streets. Plank 
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steps and runways linked the buildings, 
which were anchored tight to the bed- 
rock of the planet itself, for there was 
no soil here. Nothing grew except For- 
tuna. No roads led into it. The silence 
of the world’s end seemed to close it in. 
Whenever human noises faltered here, 
the vast silence of the Barrens closed 
over them like water. 

Slipping on ice, breathing the dry, in- 
credible cold. Sawyer followed the 
stumping Alper. Out of bunk houses, 
offices, shack-like private homes, curious 
crowds were flocking. Alper thrust them 
aside, answering no questions. They 
passed the lighted commissary, the cook- 
house, the powerhouse, hearing the huge 
diesels that generated the lifeblood of 
Fortuna, lighted the houses, drove the 
mine machinery, pumped the waters of 
Little Slave Lake continually and for- 
ever out of the shafts where continually 
and forever they seeped. 

They passed the last of the ugly, util- 
itarian buildings which two hundred 
people needed for their encysted life 
above the pitchblende veins. And they 
came at last to the mouth of the great 
mine. 

Alper shouldered through the excited 
knot around the entrance. The voice had 
ceased to echo its alarm-signal from am- 
plifiers spaced under eaves all along the 
streets, but other voices had taken it 
up now, a babble of them, excitedly pre- 
dicting disaster. 

“The ghosts are loose!” Sawyer heard 
one miner say to another. “Down in 
Eight they’re busting through the 
walls !” 

“Miss Ford’s down there,” someone 
else volunteered as Alper passed. “The 
ghosts have got Miss Ford !” 

Alper shrugged them off. He had one 
purpose now and one only, and his 
strength was visibly lagging. Sawyer, 
following him into the lift, thought with 
grim amusement that at any rate, for 
the moment, they had one goal in com- 
mon — neither wanted Klai Ford to die. 

There was always pandemonium un- 
derground at Fortuna. The noise of 



drills, carts, automatic muckers never 
ceased. Men’s voices echoed and re- 
echoed endlessly. It was a disorderly! 
pandemonium now. All work seemed toj 
have come to a full stop, and shoutgj 
from below made hollow reverberations! 
that rebounded among the shafts. The; 
lift passed opening after opening that; 
swarmed with grimy faces with lights | 
burning above every forehead. Aban-, 
doned drills and shovels leaned against 
the walls where shining ribbons of pitch- 
blende showed the marks of labor, steel- 
hard stuff, heavy as lead and rich with 
uranium as a pudding with plums. Rich, 
that is. Sawyer thought, unless the 
ghosts have been at it. . . . 

“They’re swarming like bees in Level 
Eight !” someone called warningly as the 
descending men passed. Alper only 
grunted. He had taken Sawyer’s arm as 
they stepped into the elevator, and now 
his weight was heavy against the 
younger man. As the mechanism ground 
toward a halt, he muttered thickly, his 
breath coming in uneven gusts : 

“Don’t — try anything. I warn you. 
Sawyer. Got to help me. Used up "too 
much back there. My last energy — ” 

“What you were saving to put this 
gimmick on Miss Ford ?” Sawyer asked. 
“You made a mistake, Alper. If any 
harm comes to her, the government’s 
going to ask some pretty close questions. 
Killing me won’t help. It won’t save 
you.” 

“Let me handle this,” Alper wheezed. 
“Do as you’re told. Come on.” , 

I 

^HEY stepped out into the mouth of! 

Level Eight, into a cluster of pale, : 
excited men. Voices echoed dully here 
and the air felt thick and heavy, press- 
ing upon the ears. Sawyer noticed an 
unexpected smell of — ozone ? 

“She went in there,” one of the men at 
the shaft-mouth said, turning his hel- 
met-light toward them as the two 
stepped out of the lift, Alper’s heavy’ 
weight sagging on Sawyer’s arm. ; 
“Here’s Joe, Mr. Alper. He was with' 
her.” 
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"What happened ?” Sawyer asked 
crisply. The miners’ troubled, fright- 
ened faces swung round toward him, 
their lights moving in flickers across the 
wet walls. One of them stepped forward. 

“Miss Ford had Eddie and me come 
down with her,” he said. “She waited 
right here. Nobody else was around. We 
don't work Level Eight any more, be- 
cause — well, we don’t work it. Miss Ford 
sent Eddie in to get a camera she want- 
ed.” 

A murmur from behind him made 
.everyone look up. The tunnel twisted 
out of sight into the rock ten feet away. 
From beyond the bend, a faint flicker 
of light showed, faded, showed again. 
The air seemed to ring soundlessly, as 
if bells were swinging far away, sending 
out sound-waves that compressed the 
inner ear. The smell of ozone grew 
stronger. 

“Go on,” Alper grunted, shuffling for- 
ward. “Go on. I’m listening.” The miners 
made way for him. Sawyer let the grip 
on his arm pull him on. He was very 
alert, every sense straining for impres- 
sions. 

“Eddie got just around that bend, out 
of sight,” the miner told them. “Excuse 
me, Mr. Alper — I don’t feel like coming 
any farther.” He stood back stubbornly. 
“I’ll finish in a minute. There isn’t much 
to tell. Eddie started yelling. Then the 
ghosts came — Anyhow, we saw those 
lights begin to flash and Eddie yelled. 
Miss Ford said for me to come. She said 
we had to get the camera. We — well, she 
got ahead of me. And Eddie let out one 
awful scream and stopped, and — Miss 
Ford was around the bend, and I — I 
came back fast to set off the alarm.” 
The man’s voice was guiltily defiant. 

“Did Miss Ford scream?” Sawyer, 
asked. 

“No sir. Not a sound.” 

Alper grunted again and lurched for- 
ward, toward the darkness and the flick- 
ering of unearthly lights around the 
bend of the tunnel. It was very silent 
there. The underground had swallowed 
up Klai Ford and the man named Eddie, 



and only the flicker seemed alive in there 
now. The miners’ faces, scared and awed, 
watched the two men around the bend 
and out of sight. No one made a move to 
follow. 

“Sawyer!” Alper wheezed, leaning 
heavily against him as they made their 
slow way forward. “Let me handle this. 
Don’t make any moves on your own. I’ll 
stop you if I have to. Understand? I’ve 
got my hand on the control of the trans- 
ceiver right this minute. One touch and 
I could kill you in your tracks. I think 
Nethe has got the girl. I want to keep 
her alive if I can, but — ” 

He didn’t finish. He didn’t need to. It 
was obvious that Nethe, with her mys- 
terious energy-source, would survive if 
it came to a choice. Sawyer knew that 
the choice must not be left to Alper. 

They came to the first bend in the 
tunnel. A flicker of lights fled away from 
them between walls of shining rock 
around the next bend. Stubbornly Alper 
shuffled on, Sawyer supporting him. 
The smell of ozone was heady in the 
air. . . . 

Then they saw the ghosts. 

A DEAD man lay prone on the wet 
^ floor of the tunnel just around the 
next bend. And swarming over his body, 
dancing, flickering, rising and falling in 
the air, a whirl of winged lights shim- 
mered. It seemed to Sawyer that sud- 
denly wide spaces had opened all around 
him. The indigo smell of ozone was 
sharp in his nostrils ; he had a feeling of 
breathless delimitation, and an intan- 
gible wind roared soundlessly through 
the tunnel. 

The whirl of wings above the dead man 
were split flames, two by two, joined at 
the base in a V. Wheat-shaped, Klai had 
said. Like pale grain, dividing at the top 
into a fork of flickering light. The air 
seethed with them; flat, thin, dancing 
things shivering into fringes of light at 
the edges. They were beautiful. They 
were terrifying. They danced like vul- 
tures over the dead man, dipping, wheel- 
ing, with a dreadful eagerness stooping 
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toward him and whirling high again. 
The whole tunnel dazzled with their mo- 
tion. 

Alper paused. Sawyer felt a tremor 
of some violent emotion shake the pon- 
derous body that leaned against him. 
Then in a suddenly thin voice the old 
man called aloud: 

“Nethe ? Nethe, are you here ?” 

A familiar ripple of laughter sounded 
out of the darkness beyond the dancing 
wings of fire. It was the only answer, 
but when Alper heard it he drew a deep 
breath and shuffled forward resolutely, 
keeping his face turned toward the wings 
of light. 

Sawyer asked softly. “What are they ? 
Do you know? Did they kill the man?” 
“I don’t know. I don’t care,” Alper 
said. “Hurry. All I do know is Nethe’s 
there and I can get energy again. Youth 
again! Hurry!” 

Sawyer hesitated. He thought, “Is 
this my chance ? If he gets more energy, 
it may be too late, but now, while he 
still wants something of me — ” 

Without completing the thought, he 
sprang into sudden, violent action, leap- 
ing back away from Alper and the 
flames, disengaging his arm from Alper’s 
weight and clearing his own right hand 
for the quick sidewise blow that would 
free him, if he were lucky, from the 
tyranny of the old man’s power. 

“Last chance,” he told himself as he 
sprang. “Maybe he was lying. Maybe 
not. Maybe if he’s knocked out I can 
get the transceiver control away from 
him. Maybe — ” 

Thunder and lightning crashed down- 
ward again in the familiar path through 
the center of his head. The tunnel 
wheeled dizzily, flashing with lights that 
were not all the winged ghosts. Alper’s 
heavy hand shut around Sawyer’s wrist 
before his brain cleared. 

“Come on ! Hurry ! Don’t make me do 
it again! There isn’t time!” 

Staggering and dazed. Sawyer let him- 
self be pulled forward. The winged 
flames seemed to consider them as they 
stumbled past, to flutter a little and then 



subside again as if in some radiant feast 
upon the dead man on the floor. Shud- 
dering and dizzy. Sawyer accepted the 
old man’s weight once more, let himself 
be urged on into the darkness beyond 
the flames. 

Before them the shaft widened. There 
was light again, a broad circle of it upon 
the wall, like the light of a distant flash- 
beam, pale and wide. Flattened against 
the light, Klai stood motionless, pressing 
her back to the rock and staring straight 
before her into the shadows. 

S AWYER stared, shook his head and 
stared again. The light came from he- 
hind the girl. It fell through the solid 
rock, from some point beyond. Klai was 
motionless, her head thrown back, her- 
palms flat against the wall, and suddenly 
Sawyer realized that her immobility was 
deceptive, no choice of hers. For she was 
trying frantically to move. 

And she could not. Like a moth pinned 
upon the circle of light she stood, fought 
hard and could not stir a finger. Only 
her quick breath and the flash of her 
eyes and the glint of her white teeth be- 
neath the pretty upper lip as she spoke 
showed that she was alive at all. Her 
voice sounded frantic. 

“You can’t do this !” she cried into the 
shadows. “You’re not allowed to ! You’re 
not the Goddess!” 

Automatically Sawyer turned his head 
to follow her gaze. In the darkness a 
luminous shadow stirred. Nethe was a 
preternaturally tall figure clothed in 
shadows, holding them about her like a 
veil through which her face gleamed 
dimly. Try as he would. Sawyer could 
not focus upon the figure and the fea- 
tures under the veil. But the voice was 
clear, very strong and sweet, with such 
music latent in it as an angel might hold 
latent, not choosing to release the full 
volume in a world so limited as Earth. 

“I will be Goddess, soon enough,” 
Nethe said. “How do you know me, 
Khom? You are a Khom! A real Khom, 
not an earthling. How did you get here, 
girl?” ; 
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“I don’t know. I don’t know!” Klai’s 
voice wavered. “But you’re not the God- 
dess. You can’t be, without the Double 
Mask. Oh, I wish I could remember — ” 
Nethe’s voice broke in sharply, in a 
language full of curious double conson- 
ants that lisped like diphthongs. Her 
words crackled. Klai caught her breath 
in a sound like a sob. 

“I don’t understand you! I don’t re- 
member! Who are you? Why — ” 
Alper’s forward lurch cut off the 
words. From the corner of her eye she 
saw the motion, gasped, and tried in 
vain to turn her head. 

“Nethe — ” Alper said. 

Klai’s blue eyes rolled sidewise. “Who 
is it ? Alper, is it you ?” 

“Be still, Klai,” the old man said. “If 
you want to live, be quiet.” 

“Why should the life of a Khom mat- 
ter?” Nethe asked derisively. “Even to 
a Khom? I’m finished with you now, 
old Khom. I have the girl!” 

“Don’t do it, Nethe !” Alper’s voice was 
desperate. “I’ll lose the mine if you kill 
her! Then you won’t get the ore at all.” 
“Your little Khom troubles are so im- 
portant to you Khom,” Nethe said. “But 
not really important at all.” 

“Her body will be found!” Alper cried 
with the callous desperation of despair. 
“They’ll get me for murdering her ! 
Nethe, you can’t do it!” 

“Body?” Nethe said contemptuously. 
“The body won’t be here. I must ques- 
tion this girl before she dies. She is a 
Khom. If I had known that before — 
but how could I? All you animals look 
so much alike, and the girl spoke your 
tongue until just now, when I was about 
to kill her. Well, by doing that she’s 
gained herself a reprieve — until she tells 
me how she passed through the Gate. I 
must understand that. But I had not in- 
tended . . . oh, it doesn’t matter. I know 
a way — a safe place to question this 
Khom. And this time I may never need 
to return to your bleak world. So — good- 
bye, old Khom.” 

The willowy, bending figure swooped 
forward, trailing shadows. Out of the 



The Goddess screamed to them, and they came alive . . . 
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veils one arm suddenly thrust, incredibly 
long, incredibly graceful. Between finger 
and thumb a sudden brilliance sprang 
out. She held what looked like a little 
golden bar six inches long. She seemed 
to press it and it split into wheat-shaped 
wings, a tiny duplicate of the ghosts 
behind them in the passage. The wings 
unfurled golden fire, shot out brilliance 
that dazzled the eye. Holding the thing 
high before her, she swept forward to- 
ward Klai. And as she neared the wall, 
the circle of light grew brighter and 
brighter. 

Alper’s caught breath seemed to 
strangle him. The instant the shining 
thing sparked in Nethe’s hand he had 
seemed to galvanize into a sudden con- 
vulsion of excitement. He thrust Saw- 
yer away with what must have been his 
last remaining dregs of energy, and 
lurched forward upon Nethe like a man 
magnetized by what he saw, helpless to 
hold back from it. 

“Give it to me, Nethe!” he cried in a 
hollow voice, reaching out both hands. 
“Nethe, let me have it ! Let me touch it 
once more 1 Nethe, I — ” 

Sawyer, seeing the old man’s hand out 
of that fatal pocket, leaped past him like 
a spring released. He didn’t know what 
he hoped to accomplish, but Nethe 
seemed the obvious antagonist just now 
and he thought, with one stroke of 
clarity in his otherwise confused brain, 
that if he could snatch the sparkling 
wings out of her hand he might hold the 
key to more than it was possible yet to 
understand. 

Everything happened with dazzling 
suddenness. 

rjIS outstretched arms closed about the 
tall, shadow- veiled figure in the in- 
stant before Alper reached her. Under,, 
the veil he felt a body preternaturally 
slender, impossibly lithe, very hard and 
stronger than a steel cable. Shocked and 
startled by the feel of it, he hung on 
hard. He had hoped to control her with 
one arm while he reached for the shining 
thing, but this was like trying to hold 



the Midgard Serpent. 

He heard her scream — one wild, fur- 
ious, ringing cry like a struck gong, re- 
sonant with music and incandescent with 
rage. The steel cable of her body sprang 
to violent life, lashing like a snake in his 
arms. He knew he could not hold her. 
But he could hang on for a moment. 
Gasping, shocked into witlessness, he 
clasped that writhing column — 

Alper shouted, a strangled cry. Past i 
Sawyer’s face something bright flashed 
sparkling toward the floor. Alper 
swooped, snatching it in midair, lunging | 
against Sawyer as he did so. The inv 
pact struck Sawyer off balance, and 
Nethe whirled out of his arms like a 
tornado swaying sidewise. 

Alper was a man transfigured. The 
sparkling thing seemed to bathe him in 
radiance, and the years dropped visibly 
from him as he stood there clutching it. 
The sag of his body straightened, his 
heavy cheeks grew firm, his eyes glowed 
with fanatical triumph. He whirled like 
a young man, strong and quick. 

“So this was it!” he cried. ‘‘This was 
where the energy came from ! ” | 

“Give it back to me!” Nethe screamed, I 
swooping forward. “You don’t know 
what you’re doing! You can get too 
much energy, old Khom. Look, the 
Gate’s beginning to open ! Give it back !” 
Alper whirled away from her, laugh- 
ing drunkenly. Sawyer could see now 
that it was not youth that had trans- 
figured him. The old face was old still, 
but firm with an unnatural firmness. The 
old body was still heavy and thick, but 
energy seemed to pour through it in a 
golden torrent. 

Nethe swooped and snatched with both 
hands for the sparkling thing. Alper, 
spinning to elude her, struck the wall a 
violent blow with the bright opened 
wings. There was a ring of wild music, 
as if the rock had been an answering 
gong, and the circle of light grew too 
bright to look at. Klai was a shadow in 
silhouette against that brilliance. 

“Close it, Alper!” Nethe screamed in 
the dazzle. “We’ll all be drawn through ! 
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^Iper ! Close the Firebird ! Keep it, but 
! close itr 

The air was ringing all around them. 

' The circle of light was a tunnel’s mouth, 
round, glowing, and leading down a long, 
diminishing circular hallway carved out 
of ice. . . . 

A current seemed to catch them all 
and whirl them toward the tunnel. 
Nethe’s cry of rage and despair made 
the ice-walls ring. There was a hum- 
ming and a whistling in the air, and a 
sudden storm of light-wings beat about 
their ears. The wheat-shaped flames 
from the tunnel were fluttering past, 
flattening themselves upon the tunnel 
walls, glittering and fading. ... 

Alper, with belated terror, snapped the 
golden thing in his hands shut. But it 
was too late. The current had them. 
They were whirling and falling, and walls 
of ice spun by endlessly around and 
around their flight. . . . 

IV 

TThERE was an instant of such cold 
that Sawyer felt as if all the molecules 
of his body were shrinking- together and 
clashing like crystals. Then he stood 
firm on a solid floor, gazing before him 
down a long, circular tunnel, pale green 
like ice. He was not alone, for Klai was 
at his side, her knees sagging a little, 
and Alper stood three paces beyond, one 
hand against the ice-like wall and the 
: other still clenched tight around the 
[ precious thing he held. 

1 These weren’t important. The thing 
' that riveted the eye was the scattered 
! throng of other figures, as far as Sawyer 
, could see, gliding swiftly away . from 
' them down the tunnel. All of them were 
, tall people, inhumanly willowy, and all 
of them seemed to be walking backward. 

I Blank, blind faces smiled palely behind 
them as they walked. 

, Sawyer glanced at Klai. Her eyes 
i were round and dazed and questioning, 
i He looked at Alper, and met the same 
look of dazed bewilderment there. Tenta- 
tively Sawyer spoke. 
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“Alper,” he said. “Can you hear me?” 
His voice echoed hollowly down the 
hall. Alper tried twice before he could 
get the words out. 

“Yes, I hear you. Where — ” 

“Where are we ?” Sawyer asked in the 
same breath, echoing the same question. 
The younger man grinned bleakly, and 
Alper seemed to pull himself together 
with a strong effort, straightened, looked 
down at his own heavy body and laughed 
suddenly, a sound thick with triumph. 
Moving with powerful ease, he stepped 
away from the wall of green ice, solid 
and opaque behind them. On the other 
side of it, did the mine and Fortuna lie ? 

“I don’t know where we are,” Alper 
said. “But I know how we got here. 
This.” He unclosed his hand and the 
golden bar caught the light of the tunnel 
and gleamed softly. Alper’s thick fingers 
pressed it. Flat gold wings opened in a 
sparkling V and fringes of fire sprang 
out of them. Alper grinned and slapped 
the gold-winged symbol flat against the 
ice. It rang faintly and sweetly. 
Nothing- else happened. 

Alper grunted with dismay, drew his 
arm back and slapped the thing again 
upon the ice. Still nothing, though a 
glow seemed to be growing in the air 
around them. 

“Close it! Alper, close it!” 

All of them turned. And for the first 
time, clearly, without her veil of shadow, 
they saw’ the woman called Nethe. 

Among all those oblivious, drifting fig- 
ures that receded from them down the 
corridor of ice, one alone seemed really 
animate. The rest moved like people in 
a trance. But one turned his head and 
looked at them blazingly over its shoul- 
der from thirty feet down the hall. The 
motion made suddenly clear the mystery 
of all those blank, backward-staring 
faces. 

The faces were masks. The real faces 
of the trance-gripped people fronted for- 
ward. But Janus-like at the backs of 
their heads, the masks stared blind-eyed 
and smiling. Only Nethe twisted frant- 
ically, as if in the grip of some irresis- 
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tible forward flow, trying to look back. 

’T’HEY saw her face. • A strange, inhu- 
man face, brilliant with more than 
human vitality. It was narrow, pointed 
at the chin, widening toward enormous, 
lustrous, snake-like eyes half-veiled un- 
der heavy lids. Her mouth was a thin 
crimson crescent, curving upward like 
one of the half -mad smiles the early 
Etruscans carved upon their marble 
statues. 

Her body, like the bodies of the dream- 
ing shapes she moved among, was no 
more human than a figure by El Greco, 
and no less human. All of them had the 
slender, oddly spiraling distortion of 
height which El Greco gave his people. 
And like them, the elongated lines lent 
a curious grace and rightness to her body 
which made humanity seem warped and 
wrong by contrast. 

She too wore one of the pale, smiling 
masks upon the back of her.head, turned 
in profile as she twisted to look back. If 
she had hair you could not see it. Across 
the crown of her head, dividing mask 
and face, a glass crown ran in undulant 
loops. At her ears hung earrings like 
tiny perforated spheres inside which a 
gentle light glowed softly. Every mo- 
tion sent points of patterned glitter mov- 
ing across* her cheeks as the earrings 
swung. 

She was dressed like all the others of 
her kind here, in a flowing garment the 
color of pale green ice, sweeping free 
from a broad flat collar like a surplice. 
And she was struggling frantically to 
turn. 

“Close it!” she cried again. “Quick! 
You can’t go back that way!” 

Now the air was shivering more vio- 
lently. Sawyer said, “Shut it, Alper,” 
and tried to turn and step back the three 
paces that parted them. 

He could^ not do it. 

Firmly, inexorably, the air resisted 
him. Not with a solid pressure, but more 
as if a stream of tiny, tingling points 
flowed constantly out of the wall behind 
them. 



“I’ve been trying, too,” Klai said quiet, 
ly. “You can’t. You can’t even stand 
still. Look, we’re starting to move.” 
Stumbling against the increasing pres- 
sure. Sawyer fought briefly and in vain. 
Ahead of them Nethe was struggling 
too, frantically, her strange face dazzling 
with anger and — was it anxiety? The 
current swept her and the figures like 
her as if on a strong, smooth breeze that 
flowed fast. Distance was already wid-' 
ening between them as she stretched out; 
a demanding hand and called ; 

“Alper! Come to me! You have the; 
Firebird, so you can move. Give it back!” 
Alper laughed, an intoxicated sound.; 
He had snapped the glittering wings' 
shut and the air was quiet again, the 
light gone. He held the Firebird up de-. 
risively. 

“You’ve doled me out my last meas-i 
ure!” he shouted to the receding Nethe.i 
“Now I’ll get it from the source! You 
fool, why should I give it up now ?” 

“I need it!” Nethe called despairingly. 
“You don’t know what you’re doing! 
What does your little Khom life matter, 
compared to mine! I don’t dare go out,^ 
without the Firebird!” Her voice grew 
threatening. “Do you think when we; 
come to the end of this passage I won’t 
kill you and take it back? Hurry, Khom, 
hurry!” Already her voice was growing 
hollow with the echoes that reverberated 
from the walls of ice as distance drew' 
out between them. 

“Give it back!” she cried, from far 
away, a small, diminishing figure with 
blazing eyes. “Give it back and I’ll let 
you live ! But hurry, hurry, before I — ” 
One of the swiftly receding figures 
among which she moved swerved side- 
wise and brushed her shoulder jarVingly. 
She twisted her head to look forward, 
and her wild, high cry of anger and 
despair made all the echoes ring. Thosej 
blank-faced, receding replicas of herself 
seemed to pay no attention to anything 
that was happening around them, not! 
even to the echoes of Nethe’s scream, 
but the increasing speed that swept them 
all along was swirling them now to- 
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gether toward a slow ripple of motion 
that closed off the far end of the tunnel. 

Pale, ice-colored curtains swayed con- 
tinuously there, like the aurora borealis. 
Sawyer thought — the same folds, the 
same motion. And between those folds, 
by ones and twos, the gliding figures 
were sweeping out of sight into some un- 
guessable world beyond the tunnel. 

“Alper!” Nethe’s strong, -singing cry 
made the echoes roll like music. “Alper, 
it’s too late ! Listen to me ! Listen very 
carefully ! They’ve seen me from outside 
by now. The Goddess will be waiting to 
trap me. I’ll get to you if I can, but hide 
the Firebird! Show it to no one! If you 
want to live, keep it hidden until I come 
for you. Don’t — ’’ 

A sudden wall of silence cut her voice 
off sharply. Nethe had vanished between 
the rippling curtains, straining her face 
around toward them to the last, the 
great, baleful eyes burning with urgency. 

A LPER shut his hand nervously over 
^ the closed Firebird, rubbed his face 
with a heavy hand, and looked doubt- 
fully at Klai. 

“I — I don’t understand,” he said. “Are 
we dreaming? Where are we? Klai, she 
seemed to think you — do you know 
what’s happening ?” 

Klai held tighter to Sawyer’s arm. 
The two of them were walking forward 
slowly now, under the gentle, irresistible 
pressure of the air. Alper took two or 
three quick steps to catch up with them. 

“It isn’t a dream,” Klai said hesitant- 
ly, her strange accent oddly thicker than 
before. “It’s more as if I’d dreamed 
about Fortuna and the Pole. I’m only 
beginning to wake again now to the real 
world. My world — at the end of this hall. 
Khom’ad, where my people live. Where 
the — the Isier rule. Where — ” 

She broke off quite suddenly, catching 
her breath with a sharp gasp. Her fin- 
gers dug into Sawyer’s arm in a convul- 
sion of unexpected terror. 

“Oh no!” she cried. “Oh, I can’t go 
‘‘u! I can’t go back.” She tried frantic- 
ally to whirl and retrace her steps. The 
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furs she wore impeded her and her boots 
got no traction on the floor. She kicked 
them off and in sandaled feet made the 
most furious efforts to move against that 
forward-flowing current. . But she made 
no headway at all. 

“What is it?” Sawyer asked. “Tell us 
what you remember, Klai. What are you 
afraid of?” 

“N-Nethe,” Klai said. She turned 
quickly, with a shiver, toward those 
slowly approaching curtains beyond 
which the robed figures were still van- 
ishing, blank mask-faces turned back- 
ward to watch them with unseeing 
stares. “I remember— the Isier. When 
my grandfather was a temple slave, 
Nethe was already the Goddess-elect. 
The next priestess in line to wear the 
Double mask if the Goddess had to give 
it up. I’ve been away — ” Here she 
touched her cheek wonderingly, as if her 
own body were as strange to her as 
these new-found memories. 

“I’ve been away for two whole years, 
unless time runs differently on Earth. 
I had to leave. I can’t go back! I was 
a chosen sacrifice to feed the Firebirds ! 
What shall I do?” 

She flashed a wild, pale glance up at 
Sawyer. 

“Wait,” he said. “Let’s get this clear. 
At the far end of this tunnel you think 
— there’s another world, is that it? Your 
world?” 

“Think?” she echoed desperately. “I 
know! You saw Nethe. You see these 
others, these Isie'r. Do you imagine 
youh'e still in your own world ? Do they 
look like people from Earth? Of course 
I know !” 

Sawyer looked down at her thought- 
fully. He looked at the blank-faced, re- 
ceding masks, the tall, distorted figures 
sweeping forward above their own re- 
flections in the shining floor. With a 
great effort he turned his head to look 
back at the closed wall they had come 
through. He wondered if someone had 
struck him over the head in the mine, 
and left him lying there on the wet floor 
dreaming feverish dreams. 
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“Dream or not,” he said, “We'd bet- 
ter face it. Alper, you can move against 
this current. See if you can stop us.” 

PONDEROUSLY Alper swung his 
huge body before them in a reluctant 
effort. The smooth air-pressure carried 
them oh, and himself with them, as eas- 
ily As if he had not tried at all. Step- 
ping aside, he took Klai’s wrist in a firm 
grip and braced his heavy legs. Her 
forward motion carried him along with- 
out a pause, his feet sliding on the ice- 
like floor. 

Sawyer sighed. “Well, it was worth 
trying. What comes next, Klai ? What’s 
out there beyond those curtains?” 

“The city,” she said impatiently, still 
making futile, scrambling* tries to resist 
the forward flowing air. “Khom’ad, my 
world. Oh, there’s so much to remem- 
ber ! It’s all hazy, even now. I know this 
much — Nethe’s dangerous !” 

“Tell us what you remember about 
her,” Sawyer said. “Quick! There may 
not be much time.” 

“She’s an Isier, an immortal, one of 
the race of gods who rule Khom’ad. 

They never grow old. Nothing can 
hurt them. Even the Goddess .would rule 
forever, unless trouble came and her 
people blamed her for it.” 

“Goddess ?” Sawyer asked. 

“Not really. Just an Isier like Nethe, 
only with great powers, and wearing the 
Double Mask and the Dark Robe. As 
Nethe will in three days, if she wasn’t 
lying. I wonder! In Jhe time I’ve been 
gone, the troubles must have got worse 
in Khom’ad or Nethe couldn’t hope for 
a change of Goddesses.” 

“Troubles?” Sawyer prompted. “Any- 
thing that will affect us when we come 
out? Tell me what you remember.” 
“Trouble among the gods,” Klai said 
uncertainly. “How could we Khom know 
the reasons ? But the Isier had begun to 
— to vanish like mist sometimes, and 
nobody knew why. And there were 
strange, ugly, frightening people who 
came up from the world below, and not 
even the Isier could kill them. Mostly, 



for the Khom, the trouble meant sacri- 
fices, though. Many sacrifices. Far more 
than the Isier ever used to need. They’ll 
take me for an escaped sacrifice when we 
come to the end of this place, and I’ll go 
to feed the Firebirds in the next cere- 
mony — ” 

“Maybe not,” Sawyer said. “There 
may be some other way. Tell us what the 
Firebirds are. Like that thing Alper 
has?” 

She shook her head in confusion. “You 
saw the Firebirds. The ghosts. The fly- 
ing things that take the uranium out 
of pitchblende. That was something 
new to me. In Khom’ad we knew noth- 
ing of the Firebirds — only that deep 
down in the Well of the Worlds, where 
the sacrifices are thrown, sometimes a 
flicker of wings moves. That’s why the 
Isier call it the Firebird Well, and the | 
sacrifices feed the Firebirds. But in 
Khom’ad we never saw a real, living 
thing like those ghosts in the mine. Of | 
course we didn’t know about uranium, i 
either.” | 

She paused. “How strange it seems, i 
Double memories all down the line. 
Everything double — Earth and Khom’ 
ad.” 

“And this thing?” Alper asked, hold- 
ing up his hand with the gold bar. 

“I don’t know. Nethe called it the 
Firebird. I suppose it’s a symbol, a 
talisman. Opened, it 'looks like them, 
doesn’t it? And it seemed to — summon 
them, did you think? You saw how the 
air shook and grew brighter when you 
held its wings open.” 

“It opened the wall when we came 
through,” Alper said. “I know that — 

I saw it. But it seems to open one way 
only.” ^ 

“A key?” Klai asked uncertainly. 
“Between worlds ? I wonder if that’s 
why Nethe wants it so badly. I’ll tell you 
this much — if she’s to be Goddess in 
three days, the Isier who’s Goddess now 
will try to kill her. She won’t give up 
the Double Mask without a struggle. 
Nethe will need that Firebird, if there’s 
any power in it — to help her.” 
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“There’s power,” Alper said in his 
thick, deep voice. “And I’ll keep it. If 
Uethe wants anything from me, she’ll 
have to—” 

“Oh, you idiot,” Klai said wearily. 
“Nethe’s an Isier, a demigod. In my 
world you’ll be nothing but a human be- 
ing, one of the Khom. Don’t you under- 
stand?” 

Sawyer grinned suddenly. “You’ve 
been supping with the devil, Alper, you 
old Khom,” he said. “Now it looks like 
a damned short spoon you’re holding. 
Look here. We may need what help we 
can give each other. You’ve got to re- 
lease me from this thing — this trans- 
ceiver. It may be your only weapon 
against Nethe, if you could use it on 
her. But once you step out of this hall 
you’re at her mercy. You’ll need any 
help you can get.” 

“No,” Alper said heavily, his small 
eyes glinting with suspicion. “I’m free 
here. I don’t have to leave the hall, the 
way you do. I’ll just keep the whip- 
hand I’ve got over you and see what 
happens.” 

Sawyer glanced at the curtains which 
rippled across the corridor’s end, very 
near them now. Faster and faster the 
smooth-flowing air swept them forward. 

“Like the flow of electrons in a 
vacuum tube,” Sawyer thought sudden- 
ly, seeing the curtains sweep toward 
him. “You can’t move against the flow, 
if you happen to be an electron. This 
end of the tunnel’s the cathode, and — 
here we go !” 

The curtains brushed their faces 
blindingly. The current of air blew them 
with final, gentle violence against the 
cathode. Then they stood blinking at 
the head of a broad, low flight of steps 
above an open square, with a stormy 
sunset lighting the sky above them. Saw- 
yer’s knees felt unsteady. The current 
had released them and they were dizzy- 
i- ?'y free to stand alone. 

‘This is it,” Klai said softly at his 
side. He heard the long unsteady breath 
she drew. “This is Khom’ad. And I’m 
back again. I’m — home.” 



V 

Mt was a noisy world. The steps led 
down to the crowded square, where the 
tall Isier, robed in flowing ice, moved 
majestically among swarms of the lesser 
breed called human. One of the Isier 
was playing a strange square drum, 
beating a wildly rhythmic tune, and a 
group of the gods around him swayed 
to the beat, their blank mask-faces 
turned outward. 

Another knot of the double-faced 
people, vividly alive, argued fiercely 
over some sort of game at the foot of 
the steps, a singing note in their voices 
even as they brawled. One of the en- 
tranced newcomers paused below Sawyer 
on the steps, shook his masked head 
dizzily, then gave a sudden ringing 
shout and plunged down the stairs to- 
ward the group of gamblers. They 
opened noisily to receive him. 

From a far corner a clash of metal 
sounded, rhythmic and accompanied by 
high, ululating shouts. The whole 
scene swirled with noise, double faces, 
the ripple of heavy ice-robes, rhythm 
and melody under a sky shot with 
dramatic cold light and shadow. 

Among these tall, half-serpentine 
figures, ignored by them, the humans 
called Khom walked humbly. And Saw- 
yer knew at last the race from ‘which 
Klai had sprung. The same tilt of cheek- 
bone and the set of the eyes which had 
so fascinated him looked up now from 
every face. They were dark people most- 
ly, looking squat among their tall, super- 
cilious gods. They wore dull, dun-col- 
ored tunics and long leggings under 
aprons and smocks. They walked care- 
fully and stood back when the Isier 
passed. 

Beyond this noisy crowd, at the edges 
of the square. Sawyer had a glimpse of 
intricately piled buildings, brick and 
stone, streets diving into rabbit-warren 
fastnesses and twisting out of sight. 
Down the dim tunnels and among the 
roofs, lights were beginning to go on in 
the darkening air. Far off, above the 
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buildings, lifted a tremendous crown of 
towers like ice, or glass. They flashed 
diamond-bright in the fierce, cold light 
that slanted between the clouds. 

“The Temple,” Klai murmured at his 
side. “You see? When the ceremony 
begins, the Opening of the Well, you can 
see the reflections of the Firebirds shin- 
ing up to the very tops of the towers. 
Half the city’s lighted by it.” 

Around them, on the steps, the emerg- 
ing and awakening Isier still streamed 
down toward the square. And just be- 
low them, half-hesitating, Nethe^ stood 
looking back. Her vivid, dangerous face 
with its Etruscan smile and its. enor- 
mous, snake-like eyes was luminous with 
anger, and perhaps with fear. She was 
glaring past them, at the curtains from 
which they had come. Turning, Sawyer 
saw Alper’s heavy face looking through 
the fluttering folds. He moved back 
when he met Nethe’s glare. Nethe 
hissed a furious burst of words in her 
own tongue and then twisted like a ser- 
pent, turning to glance down into the 
square. 

Klai’s cold hand slipped trembling into 
Sawyer’s. 

“Look,” she said in a frightened 
whisper. “The Goddess!” Suddenly she 
ducked her head and pulled the fur-lined 
hood of the coat she still wore over her 
face. “Maybe no one will know me!” she 
said frantically. “I’ll hide if I can. Oh, 
if only grandfather knew !” 

Sawyer pressed her hand in useless 
consolation and looked down over the 
square at the double file of tall Isier 
figures which moved forward at a rapid 
stride through the crowd. They walked 
in a V-formation, opening up a way with 
the apex of their lines. The long robes 
swirled as they strode. 

The apex of the oncoming V reached 
the foot of the steps. It opened. And 
the appalling figure of the Isier Goddess 
stepped forth. . . . 

F or an instant complete disbelief 
made Sawyer’s mind reel. Disbelief 
of this whole dreamlike world. The 



ground did not exist under him, nor the 
sky overhead. He must still be in For- 
tuna ; this incredible place called Khom’ 
ad had no reality at all. In the whole 
drifting journey down the ice-tunnel he 
had been sure, under the surface of his 
mind, that at the far end they would 
come out into the open, snowy wastes 
around the Pole. Or into some cavern 
at best, down under the mine. But this 
was no cavern. The sky was open over- 
head, and the sun could be seen sinking 
in it. What sun ? The sun that shone on 
Earth ? Where was Khom’ad ? Where — 

The Goddess spoke, a deep and hol- 
low and resonantly musical sound. 

“Klai,” she said. And the girl shud- 
dered heavily, sighed and dropped her 
hood. 

The Goddess was a tall, swaying col- . 
umn of total darkness which balanced 
on its height a blank, pale, passionless 
face with two great green eyes faceted 
like emeralds and too bright to look into. 
At first glance, she seemed not to be 
there at all except as the pale mask 
floating upon a column of blindness. The 
eyes of the beholder dazzled and tried 
in vain to focus upon the garment that 
clothed her. The straight-falling robe 
was black, but a black out of which all 
light had so entirely gone that it could 
hardly be perceived at all. Where the 
figure stood, a hole in the air seemed to 
stand too. 

The Goddess had no face. Hers was 
the only figure here to wear two masks, 
fronting both forward and back. In the 
oval openings where the eyes should be 
two large, flat lenses caught the light 
and shot it forth again blindingly, emer- 
ald-green, faceted. Sawyer wondered 
what the world must look like' through 
those cut surfaces. Did the Goddess see 
as a spider does, in solid banks of com- 
plex, faceted images? 

The green gaze like two tangible rays 
of light touched Klai, knew her, dis- 
missed her for the moment and dwelt 
speculatively on Sawyer. He felt burned 
where the green fire touched him. As 
the gaze moved past him, Nethe burst 
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into sudden, impassioned speech, trying 
in vain to draw the eyes of the Goddess 
to herself. It was useless. The gaze 
moved on toward the curtains out of 
v?hich the drifting Isier came. . . . 

Sawyer turned to watch. Alper’s face 
was dimly visible, peering out, trying 
with a fatal curiosity to see what was 
happening. He saw. He met the search- 
ing green beams that swept from the 
sockets of the Goddess-mask, and Saw- 
yer saw him go rigid for an instant, and 
then move stiffly forward. 

Like a man hypnotized — perhaps he 
was hypnotized — he stepped out between 
the curtains and came down the steps 
slowly, moving with an automaton’s 
gait. Nethe’s breath hissed softly 
through her teeth. Alper’s hand was in 
his pocket, and the Firebird was 
nowhere to be seen. , . . 

T he Goddess spoke for the second 
time, her voice hollow and resonant 
inside the mask. The column of her 
guards moved forward. And with a sud- 
den, sinuous leap, Nethe sprang between 
the three humans on the step and the 
advancing Isier. She screamed angry 
commands at them, her voice running 
deep with latent music even when she 
was angriest. The guards hesitated, 
looked toward the Goddess. It crossed 
Sawyer’s mind that if Nethe were really 
destined to assume that terrible mask 
and robe in three days, the guards might 
well pause before flatly disobeying her. 

The Goddess spoke again, dispassion- 
ately. Nethe swooped forward toward 
her, in a swirl of ice-white robes. The 
two stood face to face for a long moment, 
each swaying just a little, like two 
hooded cobras poised to strike. 

“She’s threatening the Goddess,” Klai 
whispered faintly. “She’s saying what 
she’ll do after — Oh, wait! Listen! 

The Goddess spoke in a voice that rang 
across the square. Nethe swayed back, 
hissing. From the crowd, Isier and Khom 
alike, a low gasp rose. 

“What is it?” Sawyer demanded ur- 
gently. “What did she say ?” 
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“Hush,” Klai said anxiously. “Let me 
listen. She — she isn’t going to surrender 
the Double Mask without a fight. She 
challenges Nethe to the Unsealing of the 
Well. That means one of them will die. 
It’s her right. If she wants to take the 
chance, she can do it. She — ” 

“I thought these Isier were im- 
mortal ?” Sawyer said. 

“To outsiders, yes. But there’s one 
weapon that destroys them. The reign- 
ing Goddess controls it. I don’t know 
what it is. No Khom knows. If the God- 
dess unleashes the weapon she can be 
destroyed by it herself, of course. But 
she makes the challenge anyway. She 
says she’ll kill Nethe at the Unsealing 
of the Well, or die at Nethe’s hands.” 
Klai drew another of those deep, un- 
steady breaths. She laughed, a weak, 
small sound. “I’ll have a grandstand seat 
for a big event,” she said, smiling up at 
Sawyer. 

“What do you mean,” he asked, clasp- 
ing her hand harder. “What’s the — the 
Unsealing?” 

“A ceremony,” Klai told him. “Where 
they need sacrifices, naturally ! And the 
Goddess knew me. Now I’ve got some- 
thing to look forward to!” 

Nethe had gone rigid before the tri- 
umphant, challenging figure she con- 
fronted. She seemed imperceptibly to 
shrink into herself a little, to draw back. 
Klai laughed. Nethe heard, for she 
turned her head slightly and the little 
lamps at her ears swung backward 
against the cheeks of her mask. She 
hissed once more, a chain of furious, 
musical phrases at the Goddess. Then 
she whirled toward the waiting group on 
the steps. She shot one slanted, lethal 
glance from her snake-like eyes at Klai. 
The girl caught her breath and huddled 
against Sawyer. Nethe’s crescent-smile 
deepened ominously. The large, luminous 
eyes moved to Alper, still standing rigid, 
facing the Goddess. 

“I’ll get to you later,” she said in a 
rapid, low voice. “When you’re ques- 
tioned, keep quiet about the Firebird. 
Remember what I say or we’ll all die. 
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Alper, do you hear me ?” 

Numbly he nodded his heavy head. 

She turned away and swept down to- 
ward the Goddess as a file of the Isier 
guards came upward toward the hu- 
mans. The lofty, inhuman faces did not 
glance down, but their hands were like 
cold iron on Sawyer’s arms, urging him 
forward down the steps. Alper came 
slowly awake and struggled briefly, and 
Klai collapsed in the grip of the oblivious 
gods. Half stumbling, half walking, they 
went rapidly down into the square in the 
strong, cold hands of the Isier. 

'T’HE sunset grew lurid behind the 

storm-clouds as the Goddess’s men 
took their captives down winding streets 
toward the glass towers of the temple. 
It was darkening fast here, and lights 
went on one by one as the lopg file wound 
its way among the evening crowds. Here 
in the narrow byways the prisoners were 
led single file, so that Sawyer and Klai 
could no longer speak. The girl had 
thrown her hood back now, and was 
scanning the familiar streets anxiously, 
hoping hard for recognition. 

Sawyer walked in a dream, hearing 
unfamiliar speech all around him, see- 
ing strange lights go on behind curtain 
and colored shade in the mysteries of 
these unknown houses. It seemed a very 
real and solid world. 

Music in extraordinary rhythms, at 
extraordinary pitches, played on instru- 
ments Sawyer could not even guess at, 
sounded behind windows glowing deep 
crimson or bright green with lamplight. 
The smells of unfamiliar cooking drifted 
through the streets, mingled with the 
poignantly familiar fragrance of wood- 
smoke. Small boys with shrill voices 
vended something out of wire-net cones 
which Sawyer could not see clearly. They 
dodged to and fro in the crowds, doing 
a brisk evening business. 

But mostly the crowd fell silent and 
melted miraculously off the streets as 
the Isiers passed with their captives. 
Sawyer met many grave, quiet gazes 
along the way, sympathy offered help- 



lessly by the humble folk who could no 
more than pity the captives and hope 
fervently to be spared themselves. Once, 
from a high window, someone threw a 
spotted purple fruit that thumped 
against the black-facing mask of the 
Isier just before Sawyer. The man 
turned quickly, marked the window with 
a serene eye, and went on. Sawyer felt a 
cold chill down his back. 

Just as they reached the entry to the 
street where the Temple stood a solemn 
roll of thunder shook the city and a 
slanting shower of rain swept across the 
rooftops, colored crimson by the sun- 
set. Windows slammed against it, doors 
banged, women called anxiously and 
children answered. It was an emptied 
street that the captives left as they 
reached the Temple gates, with a shower 
of blood-red rain falling over it. 

The gates were like glass, or ice, and 
soared to a mighty arch almost gothic 
in its intricacy of mounting and inter- 
lacing tracery, all colorless in itself but 
glowing ominously now with the red 
light of evening. A curtain of copper 
mesh hung in tremendous folds inside 
the whole gate, closing it from the 
street. 

The party halted. The foremost Isier 
pursed his thin, curved lips and whistled 
like a flute, with a woodwind tremolo, 
very clear and sweet. Afterward they 
stood waiting in the rain. 

Just as the copper curtain began to 
quiver and part, a disturbance began at 
the mouth of an alley at Sawyer’s elbow. 
He could not see very clearly into it be- 
cause of the slanting light and the rain, 
but there was a sudden rabble of men 
and animals rushing toward them, in a 
tumult of shouting and whinnying. Cart- 
wheels rumbled noisily between the re- 
verberating walls, and all the noises 
multiplied with echoes. 

As nearly as Sawyer could tell, several 
carts loaded high with something that 
looked and smelled very like wet raw 
wool were hurtling toward them behind 
wildly running horses, little shaggy 
beasts incongruously spotted like lebp- 
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ards. In the foremost cart rode a plump 
elderly naan in the apron-like tunic of a 
street vendor. His feet were braced on 
I ^}je cart’s edge, and he bent forward to 

f lash the leopard-spotted ponies to even 
greater speed, his thin fringe of white 
whiskers streaming in the wind, 
j Behind him rumbled other carts, men 
1 shouting and running at top speed to 
i keep pace. And behind them men 
shouted and dogs barked, while windows 
flew open to let interested heads pop out. 
There was complete bedlam quite sud- 
denly, between the Isier’s whistle and 
the first quiver of the gate curtain. 



T hen the whole noisy rabble was 
upon them. The excited little horses 
plunged kicking and snorting through 
the column waiting before the Temple. 
Every dog within earshot had already 
begun to yap earsplittingly, the horses 
whinnied with a sound almost like a hu- 
man scream, and the shouting men burst 
out among the careening carts, raining 
blows upon the horses, kicking at the 
dogs which had sprung up so magically 
underfoot. 

Even the lordly Isiers gave way be- 
fore this onslaught. Sawyer felt his el- 
bow gripped in an iron clasp and let him- 
self be pulled sidewise against the wall 
of the nearest house. The Isiers were 
shouting too now, in deep, bell-like 
roars of anger and command. A horse 
kicked frantically. Its cart overturned 
with a tremendous clatter, and great 
wool-bales rolled heavily in the wet 
street. 



By sheer chance, in all this tumult. 
Sawyer caught Klai’s eye. Her face was 
electrified with excitement and dawning 
hope. She leaned forward as far as she 
could in the grip of her captor, scanning 
the faces of the running men. Sawyer 
saw the first glow of hope beginning to 
dim. He thought incongruously of the 
unhappy Lise Bolkonskaya with her in- 
adequate upper lip and her seduisante 
charms, and then lurched heavily 
against the grip of the Isier behind him. 

The lurch became a genuine skid as his 



foot struck a puddle of crimson rain on 
the pavement. The Isier staggered, try- 
ing to hold him up. Sawyer jerked the 
Isier a little forward in an apparent at- 
tempt to regain balance, caught the tall 
creature across his hip as they fell to- 
gether, and slid with him full-tilt into 
the Isier who held Klai. 

It was the chance she had been wait- 
ing. With one tremendous wriggle, 
like a rabbit deftly skinning itself in a 
single motion, she writhed out of her 
fur-lined coat and with an agile bound 
was at the si^ie of the foremost cart as 
it thundered past. The plump old man 
shouted “Klai!” and bent to sweep her 
up. With a leap and a wriggle over the 
sideboard she made her goal, and the 
cart thundered on triumphantly, never 
slackening speed. Grandpa. Sawyer 
thought, as the crowd of drivers, shout- 
ing with a note of triumph now, closed 
in after her. 

All hope of following them failed as a 
hand like iron closed on Sawyer’s should- 
er. He gave a mental shrug and scram- 
bled to his feet. The tumult swept away 
up another alley and died as if by magic. 
Two of the Isier looped up their ropes 
and set off at a long, silent pace after 
the vanished uproar. A few of the more 
hysterical dogs followed down the alley, 
shrilling, but most of them were quiet 
now, and the whole episode might well 
have been a dream. 

Except for one thing. Sawyer thought. 
Klai’s empty coat, its furry hood droop- 
ing forward over its collapsed chest with 
a pathetic look of dejection, still dangling 
from the hands of the surprised 
Isier who had held her. Sawyer was 
aware of a sharp stab of nostalgia, see- 
ing that familiar garment tenantless, 
the girl as gone as if she had never ex- 
isted, swallowed up in a city that was 
both hers and utterly strange to her. 

It had all happened so quickly that 
the curtain was still parting slowly in 
the center and drawing back while the 
uproar faded into stillness. Inside the 
flickering mesh a glassy corridor 
stretched. Sawyer’s captor pushed him 
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forward under the faintly crackling cop- 
per folds. He glanced back at Klai’s 
abandoned coat, lying face down in the 
street in an attitude of despair. Then 
the curtains swept shut again and all 
sound from the outer world ended 
abruptly. 

A LPER sat on a low ledge of glass in 
a bare glass cell and stared at Saw- 
yer. Sawyer sat on the floor in the oppo- 
site corner, hugged his knees and stared 
at Alper. 

Alper said, “You’re a fool.” 

Sawyer paid no attention. 

“You helped her escape,” Alper pur- 
sued. “That was idiotic of you. We’ll 
probably both suffer for it.” 

Sawyer let his gaze rove once more 
around the bare, smooth walls, translu- 
cent and faintly green, only to return to 
Alper’s face without encountering any- 
thing worth lingering on in the journey. 
There was probably a door in the wall. 
They had entered by a door. But it had 
sealed itself shut so thoroughly as to be 
quite invisible now. Light came through 
an unseen source, high up near one 
corner of the cell. 

“I don’t like this either,” he said slow- 
ly. “Not one bit. I want out just as 
much as you do. It looks to me as though 
we’re both in the same boat now.” 
“Boat!” Alper said. “World ! This isn’t 
Earth. I don’t understand any — ” 

“You probably understand more about 
it than I do. If we intend to try to make 
any plans, you’d better tell me what you 
know. About Nethe, for example. Didn’t 
she give you any hint that this — this 
world existed ?” 

“No,” Alper said sullenly. “She came 
to me at Fortuna, just as you saw her. 
Shadowy. I thought I was dreaming at 
first. But when she touched me with her 
closed fist and I felt energy beginning to 
pour through me — ” He glanced in 
triumph at the Firebird in his hand — 
“after that, I gave her anything she 
wanted.” 

“Uranium ore?” 

“Yes. She didn’t want uranium mined 



out and taken away, and that’s why I 
was trying to close the mine, of course. 
But I had no idea of — all this.” 

“We’d better start getting used to it,” 
Sawyer said. “And we’ll have a better 
chance working together than as ene- 
mies. So how about a truce? Ob- 
viously I can’t send a report back to 
Toronto now. We may be here for quite 
a while.” 

Alper nodded grudgingly. 

“Fine,” Sawyer said. “Then the first 
thing is to take this transceiver off my 
head.” 

“No,” Alper said. 

“Why not ? Controlling me won’t help 
you a bit right now, will it?” 

“It might stop you from trying to kill 
me,” Alper said, his grey eyes wary with 
suspicion. “I know what I’d do in your 
shoes, young man.” 

“You’re a fool,” Sawyer observed. 

Alper thought for a time. 

“All right,” he said. “A truce might 
be the best thing now. Say we do work 
together, from now on. But the trans- 
ceiver stays on your head — as insurance. 
Now. You spoke about making plans. 
What, for example ?” 

Sawyer wrapped his arms around his 
knees again. 

“The only practical one I can suggest, 
at present,” he said sourly, “is waiting.” 

VI 

^S^HEY had been sitting silent for 
about ten minutes, exchanging occasion- 
al looks of dislike, when a curious hum- 
ming sound began to be heard from a 
corner of the cell opposite to the door by 
which they had entered. Both turned to 
look. Low down in the corner a square 
of the wall about three feet across had 
begun to shimmer violently. As they 
watched, the surface of the square be- 
came translucent, showed for a moment 
or two a complex hexagonal crystalline 
pattern, and then broke up entirely into 
a pale green vapor which puffed outward 
into the cell with a burst of quick heat 
that brought sweat to their foreheads. 
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The heat dissipated rapidly. The air 
•was hazy with green vapor, and the 
square in the wall stood open and empty. 
Like the dry-ice of solid carbon dioxide, 
the molecules of the substance making 
up the wall had apparently b’een moved 
to evaporate abruptly without the need 
of melting into liquid form. The wall 
had altered in form but not in substance, 
and the vapor which had in its solid con- 
dition been impermeable now hung like 
a green fog in the air, leaving an exit 
open. 

A supercilious, glass-crowned Isier 
head now appeared through the opening 
and regarded them with complete ob- 
jectivity, as a human might glance into 
a chicken-coop and observe the inmates. 
Even that god-like brow, however, was 
sweating beneath the crown. The heat 
which had vaporized the wall must have 
been considerable. 

The large, half -lidded eyes of the Isier 
considered Sawyer coldly, moved to Al- 
per, summed him up in a glance and ap- 
parently decided that he was the man 
the Isier had come to find, for without 
entering the cell any farther, the demi- 
god brought a long non-human hand into 
sight and tossed into Alper’s lap a pack- 
age about ten inches square. It was 
black, and it shimmered dazzlingly. 

Before anyone could move or speak 
the Isier head withdrew, supercilious to 
the last. For an instant the opening in 
the wall stood empty. Then a gust of 
intense cold soughed through it into the 
cell. All the molecules of the green vapor, 
which had been rioting energetically 
in the heat, now obeyed the laws of their 
kind by condensing with a rapidity un- 
known upon Earth. In the blink of an 
eye the vapor had been sucked back- 
ward into the emptiness whence it had 
come, the air was clear again and the 
wall unbroken. 

Alper touched the package on his 
knee gingerly. He gave Sawyer a sus- 
picious glance. The package solved his 
problem at this point by collapsing sud- 
denly from its solidly compact cube into 
a limp, unfolding bundle of shimmering 
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black cloth, so totally black that the eye 
could not fix upon it, but slid repeatedly 
away for lack of anything to focus on. 
The bundle had been wrapped, apparent- 
ly, not in a confining paper or carton, but 
in a little cubical force-field of its own. 
When this unique wrapping let go, some- 
thing like a cloak of remarkable volume 
for the original size of the bundle spilled 
over Alper’s knees and onto the floor. 
Out of its unfolding center a little cone 
of white paper popped with a brisk snap, 
and unfolded itself noisily, lying flat. 

Alper took it up by its extreme 
corners. There was writing on the white 
surface. Alper’s eyes moved rapidly 
down the lines. Then a look of triumph 
lighted his face. He laughed in a sud- 
den bark of elation and glanced up at 
Sawyer, his hand moving in the same 
instant to his pocket . . . 

Thunder and lightning. Down between 
the lobes of his brain Sawyer felt jagged 
sheets of blindness flashing. His own 
blood-beat, amplified to a volume of noise 
like the crash of doom, blanked out 
everything before him. 

But this time, Vfe was ready for it. Al- 
most ready— as ready as any man could 
be for the crack of Thor’s hammer on his 
bare brain. He saw Alper’s hand move. 
He read aright the expression on Alper’s 
face in the instant before the motion 
started. And the decision which had 
been crystallizing in his mind ever since 
the last time Alper had used the trans- 
ceiver took over his muscles and his 
nerves without any need for further 
thought. 

Before the thunder split his skull 
apart he was off the floor ; he was in mid- 
air when the lightning struck. And Al- 
per’s attention was partially distracted 
by the message in his hand and the 
mystifying cascade of blackness across 
his knees. If it was a half-unconscious 
man who struck him in that long leap 
across the cell, it was still a heavy and 
a desperate man. 

The impact knocked Alper sidewise. 
He flung up both startled hands to fend 
Sawyer off, and with the release of con-* 
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tact in his pocket, the thunder ceased 
abruptly in Sawyer’s head. 

It was no fault of Sawyer’s that he did 
not kill the man. He meant to. As Alper 
struggled up to meet the attack Sawyer 
knocked him sidewise with an edge-of- 
the-hand blow meant for the side of 
Alper’s neck. Luckily for Alper it struck 
him across the cheek-bone instead as he 
rose. Sawyer’s other hand sank into his 
belly, doubling him forward, and Saw- 
yer’s lifted knee smashed him squarely 
in the face. 

S AWYER bent over the writhing body 
on the floor, hand lifted for the side- 
wise crack across the base of the brain 
that would certainly finish him. And 
then caution returned in a faint glimmer 
of warning. If Alper died, would the 
transceiver explode in his own head ? 

Carefully, he clipped Alper on the jaw. 
And once again. He paused, watching, 
making sure that Alper was unconscious. 
Then with rough hands he turned the 
man over and reached into that fatal 
coat pocket from which the thunder in 
his brain had been triggered. He found 
a small flat case the size of a wristwatch. 
Very cautiously he put a featherweight 
of pressure on it. An ominous humming 
sounded, in his head as his own blood 
and breath roared loud in the cavities of 
his skull. 

He leaned forward, releasing his 
finger’s pressure. His ear was close to 
the coat pocket. 

“Alper,” he said softly. “Alper?” 
From the little case, a thin voice that 
was his own echoed the name. So it was 
a radio receiver, too. Alper had not 
lied about that. The multi-purpose trans- 
ceiver on his own head was also a micro- 
phone that could betray him to Alper 
no matter how far away he might go. 

He drew a deep breath and pulled the 
case out of Alper’s pocket. It came eas- 
ily. It was not attached by any visible or 
tangible cord. But as it left the damping 
influence of Alper’s body-field the low 
humming began again, and the farther 
it was removed the louder the humming 



grew. Sawyer stepped back two paces 
and the humming became low thunder. 
He shook his head violently and stepped 
back another pace. 

Then he leaped blindly for Alper’s 
body and thrust the case back into the 
pocket it had come from. The violence 
in his head ceased as softly as if it had 
never been. 

So he was in a complete dilemma. He 
could not endure the coercion of the 
transceiver any longer, and he could not 
endure the only means of stopping it. 
He flexed his hand eagerly and looked 
down at the helpless form of his tor- 
mentor, whom he dared not kill, for fear 
of splitting his own brain apart. 

Alper had said there was a shut-off 
switch in the control case. He had added 
that Houdini couldn’t locate it and only 
a differential analyzer could find the 
combination. Sawyer gingerly reached 
into Alper’s pocket again and drew out 
the flat metal case. 

Perhaps the secret of the shut-off . 
switch’s camouflage was in its simpli- 
city. Or perhaps that was the one point 
on which Alper had lied. Sawyer thought 
— perhaps there was no shut-off switch. 
He studied the case carefully. Even with 
all the time in the world, he wondered 
if he would be able to locate the switch 
and find the combination — if it existed. 

Ten minutes later, convinced of 
failure, he put the case back in Alper’s 
pocket and turned to the note that had 
touched off Alper’s attack on him. 

It rustled crisply between his fingers. 
It was smooth and white, and the writ- 
ing upon it was ordinary English in a 
curiously looping hand, traced as if by 
fingers that had not learned English 
script until lately. It was, however, per- 
fectly coherent. 

“Alper: I will save you if I can. I 
need your help. I want the Firebird you 
stole. You want to live. We can make a 
fair trade if you do exactly as I tell you. 
Here is a black cloak such as the 
Temple’s servants wear on private er- 
rands for the Goddess. Within limits it 
should make you moderately invisible 
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after dark. You can open the wall by 
pressing one of the studs along the hem 
of the cloak against any spot that glows 
when the stud approaches it. Let go of 
the stud as soon as it adheres or you will 
bum your fingers. When the hood cov- 
ers your head you will hear a humming 
signal that will guide you to me if you 
keep it constant as you walk. Stay in the 
shadows, speak to no one and answer no 
questions. You don’t need to, for you 
will be wearing the Goddess’s robe.” 

The last paragraph was underlined 
heavily. “I can do nothing for you un- 
less this is kept secret. Make sure that 
the man with you is dead before you 
go. The Firebird will give you enough 
energy to kill him. But open the Fire- 
bird only when you and the other Earth- 
man are alone, or it will be taken from 
you by the Isier guards ; and do not leave 
it open longer than is necessary to gain 
the energy you need.” 

The signature at the end of this busi- 
nesslike message was simply, “Nethe.” 

S AWYER looked down at Alper and 
with a strong effort controlled the 
new impulse to kill him. He stopped and 
shook out the cloak. The thing was 
light and fine and of a smoothness and 
blackness so complete that even held this 
close he could not persuade his gaze to 
focus clearly on it. 

He had no idea what lay outside or 
what Nethe’s real plans were, but any- 
thing seemed preferable to helplessness 
and captivity here. The only drawback 
was that no matter where he went or 
how successful he might be in winning 
his way to comparative freedom, he 
would have won nothing worth having 
if Alper could split his skull wide open 
whenever the whim seized him. 

Sawyer shook his head again, hard, 
quite sure that there was an answer in 
it if he could only shake the right idea 
into place. And perhaps the shake did 
it. For in another moment he suddenly 
laughed, dropped the cloak, and stooped 
to roll Alper over, freeing his pockets. 
He found the golden Firebird device 
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in the third pocket he tried. 

With Alper’s own pen he wrote a note 
on the back of Nethe’s paper: 

“Thanks for the cloak and the Fire- 
bird. I wish I could have killed you. I 
know my life depends on yours. I’m 
now putting you in a position where 
yours depends on mine — it’s safer for me 
than depending on any truces you make. 
Use the transceiver on me once more 
and you’ll never know what became of 
the Firebird. Let me alone and if my 
plan succeeds I’ll come back for you. 
This is the only bargain I can offer. Take 
it or leave it. But I warn you. If you 
touch the transceiver’s control again, 
you’ll never touch the Firebird. You have 
enough energy from it now to last you 
until we meet again. Whether you get 
any more depends on me. Remember 
that before you use the transceiver.” 

There was no need to sign the note. 
Sawyer wrapped it around the control 
case in Alper’s pocket. Then he shook 
out the cloak, tossed it about his 
shoulders, pulled the hood over his head 
and ran the hem of the cloth through 
his fingers until he found a row of small, 
detachable studs. 

The wall through which the Isier had 
come and gone glowed in one spot when 
the stud approached it. Sawyer touched 
stud to glow, felt it cling, and jumped 
back as fast as he could. The wall shim- 
mered with crystalline patterns, the heat 
burst from it, the pale green vapor 
formed again and the air-pressure in 
the cell heightened as the wall grew 
volatile and the low gateway opened. 

Through the haze of solid substance 
made ’gaseous enough to pass. Sawyer 
crawled rapidly. The Firebird in his 
pocket made a spot of faint, tingling 
warmth at his side. He had a moment’s 
regret that he had not opened the little, 
golden miracle to allow the flood of re- 
juvenating energy to pour through him 
— Nethe’s message had implied that the 
Firebird gave out no energy unless it 
was opened. He felt tired and hungry 
and thirsty, but these matters were not 
important, compared to the real problem. 
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He had a job to do, and he did not quite 
know how to go about it. 

Ahead glimmered light, and the drift- 
ing haze of rain. 

T>AIN in long, slanting sheets fell 
sparkling along the streets in the 
light from curtained windows. It 
drummed on the hood Sawyer had drawn 
over his head, ran in cold streams from 
his shoulders, sometimes half drowned 
out the steady buzz that hummed in his 
ears to summon him to Nethe. He went 
slowly through the nearly deserted 
streets, keeping himself oriented by 
the humming noise that sounded from 
two small studs sewn into the hood in 
the vicinity of his ears. 

He kept to byways when he could. He 
had suspended disbelief, because he had 
to. Obviously he was walking the streets 
of a city upon a world that could not be 
his own. The very existence of the Isier 
proved that. How very unlike his own 
planet it was he had not yet learned, but 
he knew enough to go warily. 

The Isier seemed to have some com- 
mand over a technological system. At 
least, they recognized the conductivity 
of copper, as in the Temple curtain, for 
a force which had behaved like elec- 
tricity. And the vaporization of the cell 
wall was another trick behind which you 
would expect a whole recognizable tech- 
nology to lie. The pressure of stud to 
wall had clearly excited very rapid 
molecular activity to the end result of 
producing heat enough for vaporization. 
How the reverse action was triggered 
remained obscure, but condensation cer- 
tainly stopped the molecules dead in 
their tracks and restored the former 
state of matter in the wall. 

Still, you couldn’t prove anything by 
the fact that they understood certain 
chemical and physical properties of mat- 
ter. Societies may have some touching 
points in common and yet be totally un- 
intelligible to each other on many levels. 
Perhaps in each, at sunset, fires would 
be lighted, meals cooked, lamps would 
burn, dogs would bark and women would 



call children in out of a sudden shower. 
But you could not, by these things alone, 
guess what values moved the people of 
an unfamiliar world. 

Anyhow, Sawyer thqught, somewhere 
among these wet rooftops was an old 
man’s house where Klai was at this mo- 
ment probably sitting beside a fire, re- 
telling her dream-like experiences in a 
dream-world called Earth. ^ 

The humming in his ears hesitated 
suddenly and then seemed to shift direc- 
tion. Sawyer turned his head from side 
to side, puzzled, in an attempt to orient 
himself by the sound. After a moment 
he turned at right angles to his original 
course. Nethe was on the move too, it 
seemed. 

Where was he really going? Violently 
he wished for the ability to speak the 
local language. If he could get to Klai 
and Grandpa, half his problem would 
be solved. But he could wander forever 
before sheer chance took him where he 
wanted to go, and in the meantime Nethe 
or one of the other Isier would be certain 
to seize him. 

If he didn’t turn up at Nethe’s ren- 
dezvous within a reasonable time, she 
would probably come to find out why. It 
seemed at least possible that she could 
trace him through this cloak as readily 
as he could trace her. And if he discard- 
ed it his only disguise was gone. 

But he had something of immense 
potential value to Nethe — the Firebird. 
It seemed to Sawyer that the best bet 
might be to find a hiding place for the 
Firebird and then meet Nethe, keeping 
a safe distance from her — he had great 
respect for the Strength in that tornado- 
like body — and bargain for whatever 
seemed most desirable. Information, for 
example, about how the Firebird could 
be made to open the Gateway back to 
Earth. 

You couldn’t plan too far ahead under 
circumstances like these. There was too 
much that was totally unknown. It was 
always possible that Nethe might lean 
out of the next window he passed, knock 
him over the head and loot his uncon- 
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scious body. All he could do was go wari- 
ly, watch the shadows, and trust that 
providence would defend the right. Prov- 
idence in this world seemed to be most 
unfairly on the side of wrong, though 
that was a matter of viewpoint. 

The key was the Firebird. He didn’t 
dare keep it on him or hide it. 

If only Nethe would stay still, he 
thought irritably, pausing again as the 
humming veered erratically in his hood. 
He waited in the wet, deserted street, 
under a lighted window behind which a 
baby was crying drearily, until Nethe 
seemed to halt again and send out the 
summons more steadily. From beyond 
a door a dog burst into hysterical yaps 
as Sawyer passed and scratched in a fury 
against the lower panels. 

As it happened, the same shrill dog 
gave him his first clue that he was per- 
haps being followed. The dog subsided 
after he had passed, only to burst into 
sudden fresh hysteria when Sawyer was 
a hundred feet away. He stepped into 
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the deepest shadow he could find and 
looked back suspiciously. But the shad- 
ows gave shelter to his follower too. if 
he had one, and he saw only the empty 
street, heard only the furious, muffled 
yappings and the assault of scratching 
nails upon a door. 

He went on after awhile, because there 
seemed po alternative. At least, he him- 
self was totally invisible as long as he 
stayed in the shadows. He kept a care- 
ful watch behind him after that. 

The faceted thing that linked him to 
Alper was grotesquely like a third ear 
laid flat against his very thoughts. What 
ever he said to Nethe, when he met her, 
he would be saying to Alper too if Alper 
chose to listen. And whatever Nethe 
said, Alper would hear. They could make 
no bargain in which Alper was not a 
partner. Always supposing, of course, 
that Alper let him live, once he awoke 
and found Sawyer and the Firebird gone. 
But that was an occupational risk Saw- 
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yer could not avoid. He could only ignore 
it, and wait. 

Nethe’s summons came steadily for 
about fifteen minutes from the same di- 
rection, and Sawyer walked fast, keeping 
an alert watch, hoping this time to come 
within earshot of her before she shot 
off on another erratic flight. 

Journey’s end came very suddenly. 

The signal hummed strong and clear. 
Sawyer turned a corner and stopped so 
suddenly his feet skidded on the wet 
street. He drew back into a doorway and 
peered out, cursing Nethe silently. For 
before him a broad, lighted thoroughfare 
led up to and ended abruptly at a great 
fortified gate. High stone walls stretched 
left and right from it. This was clearly 
the very edge of the city, and for the 
first time Sawyer realized it was a city 
that expected trouble from outside. 

The gate was high, and closed with 
enormous iron doors. On the wall-top 
Khom guards leaned, keeping an intent 
watch outward, toward some invisible 
source of danger in the night. Other 
guards, Khom in metal-studded tunics 
and carrying what were probably weap- 
ons but looked more like tubas, patrolled 
the gate. 

One of the Isier, looming like a god 
above the short humans, was exchang- 
ing words loftily with a Khom officer. 
There was a great deal of orderly ac- 
tivity, and Sawyer’s uneasiness in- 
creased. For the summons in his ears 
seemed to come from directly beyond 
the gate, from out there in the dark. 

Were the Isier searching for Nethe 
too? What would happen if Sawyer 
stepped boldly out and handed the 
Firebird over to this supercilious god- 
ling? What, on the other hand, would 
happen to him if he went blindly in 
answer to Nethe’s summons? He strug- 
gled with ambivalent confusion for a 
jsvhile. But if he surrendered now, he 
would be at the mercy of the unknown. 
Nethe’s reactions at least he could pre- 
dict to some slight degree. Cautiously 
he withdrew down the alley. What he 
wanted now was an unguarded stretch 



of this wall. 

He found it at the end of a quiet' alley, 
got over the wall by way of a handy 
shed roof, and came down lightly upon 
wet grass in darkness on the other side. 
He seemed to be standing in open coun- 
try, for he could make out rolling tree- 
tops, lashed by rain, and a very faint line 
where sky and land met between two 
clumps of trees. 

A pinpoint of light flashed and went 
out again near the trees. 

“Here I am,” Nethe’s voice said im- 
patiently. “Come on. Hurry! Straight 
toward me and you’re all right.” 

Cautiously, taking his time. Sawyer 
set out toward the light. Wet grass was 
slippery underfoot. The robe he wore 
was waterproof, but trickles of rain beat 
in his face under the edges of the hood 
and wind whipped its folds around his 
wet legs. He could make out only a dim, 
pale blur of a face under the trees. 
Between the tossing branches a brighter 
luminescence glowed faintly, as if a large 
body of water stretched away from a 
nearby shore, gathering all the light in 
the sky to its reflecting surface. 

When he was about twenty feet away, 
Nethe said, “Wait,” and was silent for a 
moment while he stood there with the 
wind whipping the cloak around his legs 
and the rain streaming in his face. 

Then Nethe laughed, a soft, low, tri- 
umphant sound. 

“All right,” she said. “Run!” 

Something about that laugh, and the 
tone she spoke in, rang a warning bell 
far back in Sawyer’s mind. He moved 
forward obediently, but he did not run. 
He felt a strange sort of tingling caution 
all over his body, as if the nerve-endings 
in his skin were desperately alert to 
catch the first hint of a danger he sus- 
pected but could not identify. For some 
senseless reason he found himself count- 
ing his strides as he moved rapidly for- 
ward toward the trees. 

Seven long steps thudded softly on 
grass and solid ground. The eighth came 
down on empty space and he pitched for- 
ward into nothingness. Above him the 
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]ow laugh sounded again, gloating with 
triumph, and footsteps drummed rapidly 
on turf as Nethe hurried forward to 
watch him fall. 

VII 

ITH desperate, rapid clarity, like a 
man drowning. Sawyer took in at one 
whirling glance what lay below him. In 
one burst of understanding he saw al- 
most every detail of what lay below. 

The luminous void beyond the trees 
was not an ocean. It was an empty abyss 
of air. The trees rimmed what must be 
the farthest outpost of solid land on this 
outer shell of creation where the city 
stood. But below, infinitely far below, 
in infinitely wide space, swam another 
planet. Clouds floated milkily in a pale 
silver sky. Some of them must be storm- 
clouds, for they were ominously black, 
and drifting close below him. 

He had fallen through some break in 
the soil a little way inland from the 
crumbling edges of the world. Nethe 
must have lined herself carefully up with 
that well-opening to infinity, deliberately 
urged him to run so that he would be 
certain to pitch free, with no chance to 
catch himself. 

And for an endless, curdling moment 
of sheer panic he did fall free. Then 
something whipped by his face and with 
the drowning man’s instant reflex he 
clenched both hands into the netted mass 
that had lashed against him as he 
dropped. 

The fall broke. With a neck-wrench- 
ing jerk, momentum snapped him 
around in a wide pendulum-swing. Far 
below, the distant world seemed to lurch 
up toward its northern horizon, climbing 
half the sky, only to fall back again 
sickeningly in the opposite direction. 
Sawyer shut his eyes and clawed both 
hands deep into the saving nets that still 
snapped and crackled terrifying, letting 
him down with little sudden jerks as 
more of their filaments gave beneath his 
weight. With infinite caution he opened 
his eyes. So precarious was his support 
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that the very act of lifting his lids 
might, he felt, put a fatal added weight 
upon the thing which held him. 

Now he could see. A dim, luminous 
glow filled the whole vast, incredible 
emptiness over which he dangled. 
Straight down under his swinging feet 
the distant world floated. This net he 
hung on seemed to be an interlaced mesh 
of tree roots. The shell of soil must be 
very thin here, so near the edge. The 
trees grew partly in soil and partly in 
air, their roots dangling in the void. 
There hung a little distance away, just 
within reach, if he dared reach, thicker 
and still stronger strands. But at the 
moment it seemed to him that it would 
be absolutely fatal to move a muscle. 

A LITTLE shower of pebbles rattled 
down on his head and shoulders. 
Greatly daring, he tilted his head back 
3 , little. Over the crumbling edge of this 
air-well down which he had fallen, 
Nethe’s bright, dangerous face peered 
hopefully. He saw disappointment cloud 
it. He still lived. 

She said, “Oh,” in a rather dashed 
voice. Sawyer said nothing. He dared 
not speak. He was measuring the dis- 
tance to the stronger roots, and wonder- 
ing what would happen if he supported 
his whole weight on the meshes he held 
with one hand while he stretched for the 
security of the larger ones. He thought 
he would fall. 

Nethe said, “Alper?” in an uncertain 
voice. Sawyer did not answer. She said 
again, “Alper? Is it you?” 

Sawyer felt the soft burning of the 
Firebird against his side, and his frozen 
mind began slowly to make plans again. 
It seemed ridiculous to suppose that he 
had any future to plan for, but the 
human mind is a resilient creation. 

Nethe said, amid a shower of pebbles 
as she leaned farther out, “It isn’t Alper. 
You made a mistake, didn’t you ? Sprang 
another man’s trap.” She laughed. 
“Shall I help you up ?” 

He said nothing even then. He knew 
she would not, probably could not, help 
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him. Lf anything saved him, it must be 
himself. Already his arm-muscles were 
complaining and he knew he could hold 
on only a little longer. He began very, 
very cautiously to swing himself on the 
crackling roots, starting a new pendulum 
motion that with luck might carry him 
within reach of the strong taproot dan- 
• gling an armslength away. 

“If you brought the Firebird,” Nethe 
said persuasively from above, “I’ll help 
you up. Have you got it? Oh, you must 
have it. You’re no fool. Hand it ijp and 
I’ll pull you back to solid ground again.” 

He did not glance up. Now he was 
swinging quite perceptibly, and the roots 
were holding. Most of them, anyhow. 
He gave himself one last reckless swing 
and^ with the strength of despair 
launched himself through emptiness 
straight toward those heavy strands 
that could save him, for a moment or 
two, if he caught both hands about them 
just right. 

The void swam dizzily below him. The 
roots flew past his face. Then with a 
satisfying, noisy smack his two groping 
palms struck together around the thick 
taproot and he hung swaying and shiv- 
ering, his eyes shut and his cheek 
pressed hard against the fringed and 
hairy surface of the root. 

A gasn sounded above. More pebbles 
showered. Then several clods fell spin- 
ning into the luminous abyss and Nethe 
was heard to swear musically in her own 
tongue and to scramble as if for support. 
Sawyer laughed. He felt much better 
now. He had little reason for confidence, 
but at least he could depend on the 
strength of his support. , 

“Are you all right ?” Nethe called from 
above. “I tell you, if you’ll hand up the 
Firebird I’ll save you. Don’t you want 
to be sayed ? I meant to get rid of Alper, 
not you.” 

She talked on, her voice showing a 
hint of panic, but Sawyer had a new task 
to hand and he closed his ears tem- 
porarily to her. He had caught the dan- 
gling root between clenched knees and 
ankles, like a rope, freeing one hand. 



Now he was scanning the overhang of 
the soil a little way from his face, out 
of which the roots dangled. A round, 
smooth hole, like a burrow, had attracted 
his notice and a dim, vengeful idea was 
taking shape in his mind. He put out 
his free hand and thrust an exploring 
finger into the burrow. 

There was a scrabbling inside. He took 
his finger -out, and a small, beady-eyed 
head followed curiously. Two tiny, hand- 
like paws clutched the mouth of the 
burrow and a small, toothy creature like 
a squirrel, its fur fluffy and barred like 
an owl’s feathers, peered out at him with 
an oyerpowering interest. Clearly this 
was an entirely new experience in the 
life of barred squirrels. It turned its ; 
head alertly to one side and then the 
other, obserying the dangling man with | 
great intentness. 

Sawyer chirruped to it. This threw 
the squirrel into an unexpected panic. 

It whirled in the narrow space of the 
burrow, flashed a large, feathery tail in 
his face and prepared to scramble for its 
life. It misgauged. The frantic hind 
feet skidded on emptiness and for a mo- 
ment both squirrel and man hung sus- 
pended in empty air. 

Sawyer put up a hand and pushed the 
little creature gently back into its bur- 
row. The tiny, cold feet kicked desper- 
ately against his palm for a moment. 
Then it got purchase and yanished up its 
burrow in a shower of crumbling earth. 

OAWYER craned to squint after it. 

^ There was a rock of about the right 
size half-em.bedded in the oyerhang a 
foot away. He worked it loose and fitted 
it into the burrow, pushing it up as far 
as it would go. Then he reached into his 
pocket, moying with great caution, and 
pulled out the golden bar which was 
the Firebird. 

It was warm against his fingers. It 
glinted faintly in the grey light of the 
abyss. 

He pressed it gently and felt the bars 
move apart in his fingers. For an instant 
the dazzling wings sprang open between 
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thumb and forefinger, very near his 
face. A light like sunshine bathed him, 
showing up every glittering grain of soil 
in the overhang so near his head. And 
a wonderful fount of sheer strength 
poured through him gloriously. . . . 

“The Firebird!” Nethe cried, above 
him and out of sight. She must be able to 
see the radiance though she could not 
see the device itself. There was a soft 
thud as she threw herself flat on the lip 
of the shaft. “You have it! she cried. “I 
see the fire! Give it to me and I’ll save 
you!” 

But Sawyer even in his extremity 
knew better than that. He dared not 
let the Firebird stay open more than the 
few seconds necessary to replenish his 
failing strength. He did not know what 
dangers lay latent in it. He had a horrid 
vision of the winged Firebirds swarming 
about him out of nowhere, out of some 
Gateway opened in infinity, whil^ he 
hung helpless to fight them oif. 

He snapped the bright wings shut. 
The fountain of energy died, but that 
pouring of sheer power seemed to have 
stored itself in his nerves and muscles, 
for he felt marvelously refreshed, no 
longer hungry or thirsty. 

At any rate, he thought, Nethe was 
not going to get the Firebird. 

He had been looking for a safe hiding 
place. Now that it was too late, he had 
found the ideal spot. He pushed the 
closed golden bar of the talisman into 
the burrow, digging it firmly into the 
soil against the rock. Then he found a 
second rock and jammed it tightly in 
after the first. 

After that, he tried to climb the rope- 
like root, but the extra energy he had 
gained brought him only up to the edge 
of the overhang which began to crumble 
precariously as he dangled, the root slip- 
ping and jolting. He stopped climbing 
and simply hung on till the dirt stopped 
showering past hiip. Above him, there 
was more of an opening now, and he 
thought he caught a glimpse of Nethe. 

Pretty problem. 

Certainly he couldn’t hold on forever 
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here. But if he fell, she wouldn’t get the 
Firebird. Its hiding place might be pre- 
carious. It too might fall. The squirrel 
might tunnel around the rock, guided 
by its insatiable curiosity, and become 
the wealthiest squirrel in creation by 
finding the Firebird for itself. In any 
case Nethe would not get it. 

So, he thought grimly, he was in a 
position to bargain. He turned gingerly 
on his root and craned up the air-well. 

“Nethe,” he called. “Can you hear 
me?” 

TTER brilliant face appeared like magic 
over the grassy verge. The grass 
dripped, and showers of rain drove now 
and then down the open well and blew 
in gusts past Sawyer’s cheek. 

“If you can get me up,” he told Nethe.. 
“I’ll bargain with you.” 

She stretched out a demanding hand. 

“I don’t trust you. Give me the Firer 
bird first.” 

Sawyer sighed. “All right. You’ll have 
to stretch a little farther, though. Here, 
reach !” 

The smooth, narrow, subtly distorted 
hand waved blindly a foot above his face. 
Sawyer laughed aloud and seized her 
around the wrist with a desperate grip. 
He pulled, one threatening, experimental 
tug. 

“Got you now!” he said. “Pull me up 
or we both go down.” 

The scream of sheer fury that rang 
out from her just above his head made 
him jump convulsively. In the same in- 
stant the arm he held lashed into fren- 
zies of writhing in a wild effort to shake 
him off. It was like holding a twisting 
serpent. The root he hung upon swayed 
and jolted, began ominously to creak. 
His own teeth were rattling with the vio- 
lence of the struggle. He hung on for 
dear life, shouting above the furious, 
hissing curses she was gasping out as 
she fought: 

“Stop it! Nethe, stop it! Hold still or 
we’re both done for! Pull me up!” 

“I can’t pull you up, you fool,” Nethe 
said wildly. 
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‘‘That’s interesting, in view of the bar- 
gain you were trying to make.” Sawyer 
told her, locking his grip harder around 
the lashing wrist. ‘‘Now — I come up or 
you come down.” 

He heard the breath hiss through her 
teeth. He smiled up into the brilliant 
face straining down above him, almost 
too bright to look at because of the blaze 
in her large, inhuman eyes and the look 
of incandescence behind the fierce grim- 
ace. Looking at her. his heart sank a 
little. He thought. “No one with a face 
like that could ever give in. She won’t. 
She’d rather die.” 

“I’m slipping,” he told her in an al- 
most conversational voice. “This root’s 
slippery and my hand’s sweating. Last 
chance, Nethe.” 

The baleful eyes flashed at him, 
flashed past him into the abyss. The root 
was slipping through his fingers faster 
and faster. Nethe slid farther over the 
edge, hissing furiously. She was half- 
way over the verge now, and the lumi- 
nous earrings swung forward like tiny 
lamps to light their way to destruction. 
Then Sawyer felt the root quiver be- 
tween his fingers, heard it snap. 

“Well, it was an interesting life, while 
it lasted,” he said mildly, looking up into 
Nethe’s face. 

Then the root broke, and for a dizzy- 
ing second they swung suspended, held 
only by Nethe’s furious grip on some 
other anchoring root invisible to Sawyer 
A look he could not read crossed her face 
fleetingly. He saw that she gave one 
downward glance into the abyss. He 
saw the look of brief, half-incredulous, 
exultant triumph light her blazing face. 

Nethe laughed — and let go. 

TJ^HICH of the things that flashed 
^ through his mind came first in im- 
portance as he fell ? He could not be sure. 
Time too seemed to have broken free of 
chronology and stood still around him. 

He saw in the opening of the air-well, 
as Nethe’s body whipped through, a 
man’s dark face with a pointed cap above 
it, peering over the edge of the dripping 



grass, watching them go down. He saw 
it with photographic clarity, noting how 
every detail stood out even as the face 
and the ragged hole it peered through 
receded and dwindled above him into 
something as tiny as the world at the 
wrong end of a telescope. The watcher’s 
chin rested on the dark, wet grass as he 
lay flat, looking over the edge of the 
world, and the girass was like a dripping 
beard under his chin. Beard and all, he 
shot away upward to a pinpoint and then 
whirled clockwise across the sky and 
vanished. 

All around them as they dropped turn- 
ing through the abyss Nethe’s long, ring- 
ing scream of laughter echoed. They 
trailed it like a comet’s tail of clear 
sound. 

As they shot downward through the 
whistling air, that dark storm-cloud 
which Sawyer had been dimly aware of 
under him all this while seemed to be 
floating to intercept them squarely. It 
shot upward to receive them. Was this 
why Nethe had laughed and let go, after 
her incredulous, triumphant glance 
downyirard? Even if it was, what use 
would a cloud be to save them ? 

It was. Sawyer realized with unwon- 
dering surprise, a tree-bearing cloud. . . . 

Quite suddenly branches were crack- 
ling all around him. Leaves whipped 
past his face. A deep cradle of limbs 
bowed strongly beneath the impact of 
his fall, received him, and sprang up- 
ward, tossing him into the air again. 
He thought, “When the bough breaks, 
the cradle will fall.” But the trees of this 
world were friendly to him if the people 
were not. Twice they intercepted his 
fall. What good a cloud-borne tree would 
do him, ultimately seemed doubtful. But 
it was comforting to feel branches under 
him. 

“Good trees,” he thought approvingly. 
“Kind, clever, intelligent trees, hold me 
up.” 

The tree at this point cracked him 
sharply across the head with a broken 
limb. 

For once in his life Sawyer was very 
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grateful indeed for the oblivion that 
swallowed him up. 

H e seemed to be lying on a hard, un- 
even pavement. Shadows flickered 
across it in a silvery gray dimness. 
Paved clouds were wholly outside his ex- 
perience and he tried to lift his head to 
see more, whereupon a hand slammed 
his skull down ringingly upon the stones. 

“Where is it?” Nethe’s voice demand- 
ed in a hot, fierce hiss. She must have 
been ransacking his coat, for she let go 
so suddenly that he rolled over hard 
upon uneven rocks, and stars swam be- 
fore his dazed eyes. “What did you do 
with the Firebird? I know you had it. 
Where is it now ?” 

She bent over him, her blazing gaze a 
foot above his, the bright lanterns at her 
ears sending patterns of light into his 
eyes. Above her in a silvery twilight 
dark trees tossed. Through them, lower- 
ing like a storm-cloud to end all storm- 
clouds, he could see the black hanging 
bulk of the upper world, perhaps fifty 
feet overhead. Rain shot down past its 
verge in misty gusts. 

“Maybe I dropped it,” Sawyer said, 
struggling up. “Where are we? On a 
cloud?” 

“We’re on one of the floating islands,” 
Nethe told him impatiently. “Bid you 
drop it? Answer me!” And she shook 
him with violent eagerness. 

Sawyer felt the lump on his forehead 
where the branch had struck him. He 
looked up. Broken limbs and the shower 
of leaves about him on the pavement at- 
tested to their passage. It had been a 
minor miracle that both of them sur- 
vived the fall. So that dark cloud had 
masked an island ? A floating island ? He 
struck the pavement a tentative blow. 

“Is it safe?” he asked nervously. 
“What holds it up?” 

“What holds the sun up?” Nethe asked 
with exasperation. “How do I know? 
Where is the Firebird? Answer me 
quickly, before I kill you!” 

It occurred to Sawyer belatedly that 
if she thought it gone forever, she would 
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probably carry out her threat. “Treat 
me well and I’ll tell you,” he said rapidly. 
“I dropped it when we fell. I saw where 
it landed. You’ll never find it without — ” 

She cast a quick glance around her in 
the dimness. 

“Where did it fall?” she demanded. 
“Quick!” 

“I won’t tell you,” he said. 

Nethe’s serpentine arm shot out and 
her hard hand cuffed him viciously 
across the side of the head. Her strength 
was tremendous. With the other hand 
she caught him as he fell, locked an 
iron grip on his forearm and twisted 
hard. 

Between her shining teeth she said, 
“Answer me, Khom!” 

'The energy the Firebird had poured 
through him gave Sawyer strength to 
struggle. He shook his ringing head and 
lurched heavily away, putting his full 
weight on her grip to block her and 
swinging an edge-of-the-palm blow 
straight for the side of her neck, under 
the luminous earring. 

Her flesh was inhuman, cool and hard. 
The blow jolted her a little, and she 
hissed in fury, twisting his arm up stiU 
farther so that the muscles creaked and 
he felt the joint give dangerously. The 
sweat sprang out on his forehead. He 
set his teeth and said in a thin, tight 
voice : 

“Go on. Break it.” 

She glanced at him in surprise. 

“I’m not a Khom,” he said in a grating 
voice. “Break it. I won’t talk. You can 
bargain all you like or you can kill me, 
but—” 

She twisted harder. He caught his 
breath and struck futilely at her again, 
trying stubbornly to give with the twist 
to save his arm as long as he could. She 
would certainly have broken it, he 
thought in the next few seconds if a new 
element had not entered into their con- 
flict. 

A jagged stone sang through the air 
between them, flying out of nowhere, and 
struck Nethe across the forehead, send- 
ing her reeling. 
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S AWYER prudently dropped flat, mas- 
saging his freed arm and searching 
the shadows with useless wariness. At 
the back of his mind was the knowledge 
that a stone that size should have 
knocked Nethe’ brains out. He was quite 
certain, though it had happened almost 
too quickly to be sure, that at the instant 
of contact between missile and Isier 
head, a flash of brilliance had sprung out 
as though to cushion the impact. Pre- 
sumably it had sprung from the Isier 
skull. So they really were invulnerable? 
That showed clearl^ why Nethe had been 
willing to risk the long drop through 
empty space to this floating islet. The 
fall that might have killed Sawyer had 
it not been for cushioning trees would 
have left the Isier woman unharmed. 

There was no time to reflect about 
this, for Nethe had not touched the 
ground before tumult burst noisily from 
the trees. In the wake of the thrown 
rock a dark, indistinguishable horde of 
bodies hurtled upon them through the 
silver gloom. 

Sawyer could not see them veVy clear- 
ly. He did not want to. There was a 
singular repulsiveness about their gait 
and the set of their heads on their squat 
shoulders. They were certainly not 
hum’an. Even the Isier race seemed the 
very prototype of humanity by contrast. 
Yet they walked on two legs, and they 
could throw stones, and use artifacts. 
At least. Sawyer caught glints of long 
steely blades flashing among the mob 
that was overwhelming the pavement 
and surrounding him. 

They moved with such preternatural 
speed that the musk-smelling creatures 
were all aroimd Sawyer while he was still 
futilely gathering his wits and Nethe 
was picking herself up dizzily from the 
pavement. Sawyer felt strong, hard 
hands close on all his limbs at once. 
Struggling in vain, he was hauled up- 
right with bonebreaking ease. They han- 
dled him as if he weighed no more than 
a straw man, and were no more break- 
able. It seemed sheer good luck that 
they did not bend his limbs backward. 



snapping every joint, as they put him 
on his feet. 

He peered around him in the gloom. 
Were they tall or not tall ? Their height 
seemed to keep changing, and in a mo- 
ment he realized why. They had heads 
like turtles, shallow-skulled on thick, re- 
tractable necks that could squat down 
into their heavy shoulders or stretch 
high. It seemed to him that their long, 
terribly powerful limbs were boneless, 
for they moved with an incongruous 
grace. 

They breathed a hot, musky breath in 
his face, pulling him from one to anoth- 
er, exchanging strangely musical grunts 
and trills in which pitch rather than 
words seemed to convey what little 
meaning moved through their shallow 
heads. In the dark their great pale eyes 
were like luminous jewels, perfectly 
empty, ringing him in. 

One of them boomed resonantly in its 
throat, with a noise like drums echoing 
in a vault, and reached casually for Saw- 
yer’s head with both hands. Large, cold, 
musk-smelling. ..they closed around his 
face and ears^ twisting. In a matter of 
seconds, he knew quite well, his head 
would part from his shoulders. 

Between thumb and spread fingers of 
the great hand across his face, he saw 
N.et.he, resisting capture with far more 
success than Sawyer, stemming as she 
did from a far stronger race. 

He shouted to her, his voice muffled 
against the musky palm of the savage: 
“Nethe— Nethe!” 

A N EXPLOSION of sound and fury 
seemed to burst out among the knot 
of savages ringing Nethe in. He saw it 
only dimly, filtered between great spread 
fingers and blurred by his own swim- 
ming senses, but it looked as if Nethe 
had called upon some unfathomable 
source of incandescent power, for she 
whirled suddenly among her captors 
with a violence that sent them spinning. 
Her face lighted up with a blaze from 
within. Her eyes burned like lamps and 
she moved so fast she seemed to leave 
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[ streaks of luminescence in the air 
around her. 

At the same instant she lifted her 
I voice in a cry like a struck gong. No hu- 
I man throat could have uttered a sound 
! so resonant, so sustained, so clear. Saw- 
yer had a mad notion that he could see 
( the seperate sound-waves of it spreading 
outward in luminous rings. 

The savages responded surprisingly. 
Their hands fell free and Sawyer, 
wrenching his arms from the loosening 
grips that held themi, massaged his ach- 
ing neck with both hands and stared in 
bewilderment around the clearing. Every 
reptilian head was turned to Nethe, 
every pair of bright, empty, jewel-like 
eyes was fixed on her. 

With great presence of mind Sawyer 
snatched a long knife from the neares.t 
slack hand and plunged it up to the hilt 
in the deep chest of the savage before 
him. 

“No!” Nethe called, from the other 
side of the group. “Don’t waste your 
time — listen ! Strin off that cloak. Throw 
it away. Quick, before it destroys you!” 

Fumbling in dazed obedience at the 
fabric. Sawyer had one incredulous 
glimpse of the savage he had stabbed. 
The creature was watching Nethe in 
; blurred fascination. It did not even look 
I down when the blade entered its chest. 

I One large paw came up and plucked 
j the dagger out as if it had been a pin 
thrust through clothing. The savage 
chest showed no wound. The dark, rep- 
tilian flesh healed itself as the blade 
withdrew and there might never have 
been a stabbing at all. except that from 
the point of the blade two or three drops 
of golden, luminous blood dripped and 
vanished. 

“Invulnerable!” Sawyer thought, a 
vague resentment stirring in him. “Ev- 
eryone’s invulnerable but me.” And then 
he thought no more, for the cloak had 
begun to smoulder under his hands. 

He got it off just in time. Like a Nes- 
sus-shirt it was turning to pure fire even 
as he tossed it, and the billowing folds 
settled down upon the pavement in a 
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heap of flame, white-hot from hem to 
hood before it struck the ground. 

The oval jewel-eyes of the savages 
followed its motion as if in hypnosis, 
every flattened head swinging round, 
every eye giving back a white flame of 
reflection. Nethe was forgotten. Sawyer 
was forgotten. They were moths around 
a flame, and it drew them irresistibly un- 
til their dark backs closing around the 
fire all but shut out its glow. 

Sawyer had one brief, shuddering 
thought of what Nethe could have done 
to him with that shirt of Nessus any 
moment she chose, if his life hadn’t been 
important to her at the time. How she 
had done it remained an enigma, but the 
thing of utter blackness had in one in- 
stant become a thing of blinding light, 
growing brighter and brighter as the 
savages flocked around it, and apparent- 
ly not actually burning for it did not 
consume itself. Whatever it fed on, it 
continued to blaze higher, and the sav- 
ages continued to surge excitedly ’around 
it, more of them appearing out of the 
woods at every flare of the cloak. 

On the other side of that mindlessly 
phototropic crowd he caught a flash of 
Nethe’s lantern earrings as she dodged 
futilely, trying to get to him, and he 
came back to the realization of danger 
with a start. She had saved him for her 
own purposes, but it mattered little 
whether he was dismembered fatally by 
a savage or an Isier, and dismemberment 
would certainly be his end if she caught 
him. 

He whirled and ran. . . . 



VIII 

'EYOND the fringe of trees a range 
of dark hills rose against the silver mist 
of the sky. Sawyer labored stumbling 
up the slope, with no clear plan except 
to put space between himself and Nethe. 
He did net forget that this was an island, 
improbably drifting in space. He 
watched the ground underfoot suspi- 
ciously, and presently, between two hiUs, 
caught a glimpse of low-lying silver fog 
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that looked like the brink of creation. 

It was. He came out on the height of 
the next hill and pulled up sharply, seiz- 
ing the trunk of a leaning tree to steady 
himself. He and the tree leaned together 
over the abyss. This was the shore of 
space. Eddies of mist lapped against the 
sheer drop at his very toes. The tree 
dangled its roots as a more familiar tree 
had done far above. Sawyer could see 
them swaying gently outward below, 
which probably meant the island was in 
motion. 

Clasping the tree, he leaned out 
farther, shuddering, and saw that what 
he had from above taken to be dark 
clouds were actually islands, many of 
them, each carrying a cumulus over its 
center, drifting slowly in long, descend- 
ing festoons between the upper world 
and that far-off, shadowy, mysterious 
world below. Almost like stairsteps, he 
thought. If you watched your chance, 
you might climb up from island to island 
as they rose and fell in their drifting, 
until, from the topmost, you could reach 
Khom’ad — 

Was that why the city gates were 
guarded? Did they expect attack? 

He glanced up, and caught his breath 
as he saw that the vast, impending thun- 
dercloud which was the under-side of 
Khom’ad glowed crimson and flickered 
with glancing white flashes and gleams. 
It looked like the end of the world. Then 
he realized that what he saw was noth- 
ing more sinister than the burning cloak, 
which must have become quite a re- 
spectable holocaust by now, sending 
down strong reflections from the over- 
hang of the world above. 

He saw something else, too, when he 
looked back. Two ’ twinkling points of 
light were moving rapidly toward him 
up the ravine. Nethe had found her 
quarry. Sawyer clasped the tree and 
urged Providence to remember him. For 
he was quite literally between the devil 
and the deep. Nethe cut off retreat, and 
the abyss was a long way down. 

Nethe saw him, silhouetted against 
the silver sky. She laughed in triumph. 



a clear, strong, musical laugh. 

“One last chance,” she called to him 
as she came. “If you tell me where the 
Firebird is before I get to you. I’ll let you 
live.” 

Sawyer looked down. He dangled a 
tentative foot over the void. 

“All right,” he told her clearly. “That’s- 
close enough. Stop right there. If 
you’ve got anything to say, I can hear 
you. But say it from where you are, 
because I’d rather jump than let you 
kill me.” 

Nethe laughed, but a little hesitantly. 
She slowed, and then came on. Sawyer 
leaned far out. Rocks crumbled under- 1 
foot and rattled across the edge. [ 

Nethe paused uncertainly. ( 

“Be sensible, Khom,” she urged. “You l 
can’t stand there forever. I’ll get you [ 
when you give out. You have to sleep. 
You—” 

“I’m not a Khom,” Sawyer said in a 
patient voice. “You can’t order me 
around and you may as well get used to 
it. I know where the Firebird fell. And 
not on this island, incidentally.” He | 
glanced down and wondered if he really ( 
did see the motion of crowding figures! 
on the next lower land below. i 

“Tell me and I’ll spare your life,”' 
Nethe offered, taking a tentative for-, 
ward step. Casually Sawyer kicked an- 
other stone over the edge. She stopped. ■ 
“I might tell you,” he said, “if you 
made it worth my while. Otherwise I’ll 
just wait until the island grounds* 
against the mainland. I can see they 
float. I can imagine what the gates of 
Khom’ad are guarded against. They 
must be expecting an attack. What made 
you drop us both on this island, anyhow ? 
Didn’t you know it was crawling with 
these savages?” 

“I didn’t mean to drop either of us on 
this one,” Nethe told him with some 
asperity. “If you hadn’t made such a fuss 
about falling we’d have struck a smaller 
island. It was right under you when you 
first dropped. But you had to hang 
ofi to that root and argue. So — ” 

“So that was the plan,” Sawyer mur- 
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mured. “Drop Alper far enough to kill 
him and then loot the corpse. Well, now 
you’ve caught a Tartar. What do you 
offer me if I give up the Firebird?” 

“Death if you don’t!” Nethe cried, and 
surged forward three eager steps. “So 
you have it ? On you ?” 

Sawyer kicked another stone over the 
edge. 

"Imagine that’s me,” he said. “With 
the Firebird.” She paused reluctantly. 
“No, I haven’t got it on me,” he went on. 
“You know that, you searched me, didn’t 
you ? Besides, if I had it do you think I’d 
stay here? I’d use it. I’d — I’d open up 
the Gateway and go right back where I 
came from.” 

“You fool, you couldn’t open the Gate- 
way,” Nethe said contemptuously. 

“Alper did,” Sawyer reminded her. 

“There’s more to opening a door than 
waving a key around ” she told him 
aloofly. “If I hadn’t already unlocked 
the Gateway to send Klai through, the 
Firebird wouldn’t have had any efiect at 
all except to call the real Firebirds down 
the tunnel.” 

“What are real Firebirds?” Sawyer 
inquired with interest. 

IDEFORE she could answer, a new 
sound began to shake the air and 
both looked up quickly. The deep, heavy 
clangor of a great bell from somewhere 
above began to beat wildly through the 
abyss. Some reasonance in its pitch 
made the island shiver slightly at every 
peal. 

“They’ve seen the islands rising,” 
Nethe said, her face turned upward and 
away and her mask seeming to regard 
Sawyer with a disinterested stare. “It’s 
the Khom alarm-bell.” 

While the echoes still rang, a second 
bell, farther off, took up the signal, and 
far away, at the very verge of hearing, 
a third began heavily to toll. Sawyer 
imagined the mobilization at the city 
gates, and he hoped the tuba-shaped 
weapons were better fit to deal with the 
savages than a knife through the chest 
had been. 



“Are they really invulnerable?” he 
asked Nethe. “The savages, I mean?” 
“The Sselli ? To most things, yea. Like 
us.” 

“Then you are vulnerable too ?” 

“Not to you, Khom.” She laughed and 
turned back to him, her eyes baleful. 
“All living things are vulnerable — to 
something. Only the Goddess can un- 
leash the weapon that could destroy an 
Isier. Don’t worry. The Sselli won’t get 
far. Do you think a little band that size 
could stand against the Isier?” 

Sawyer looked down at the circling 
swarm of islands upon which he had 
thought he saw the motion of living 
things, ^perhaps a small band could be 
driven back, then, but not a large one? 
He strained his eyes through the dim-, 
ness, which was beginning now to 
brighten with reflections from the upper 
world, long shafts of red and crimson 
streaming downward past this island 
and touching with a sort of false sunrise 
color the rising lands below. 

The rock shivered under him in an- 
swer to the wild timbre of alarm-bells 
in the city. He thought of Jericho and 
the shivering walls. It might have been 
coincidence, or it might have been a 
faint premonitory tremor that made him 
think “Jericho !” for in the next instant a 
still, small, far-off quiver, terribly fa- 
miliar, moved between his brain and his 
skull. . . . 

“Alper!” he thought. “Awake. The 
bells — did they rouse him? Now he’s 
sitting up, looking around the cell, try- 
ing to remember.” He could picture it 
very clearly. “Now he’s thought of me. 
Now he has his hand in his pocket, feel- 
ing for the transceiver control. Now he’s 
found the note. . . .” 

He could imagine Alper struggling up 
in the glass cell, his face dark with an- 
ger, hand in pocket, finding there the 
unexpected crackle of paper. In a mo- 
ment Sawyer would know if his note was 
going to save him. His life was in Al- 
per’s pocket. Alper could kill him with 
the motion of one finger as dead as if 
they stood in the same room with a load- 
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ed gun between them. If anger made 
Alper’s hand clench before he fully took 
in the import of the note — 

“Alper!” Sawyer said sharply. “Do 
you hear me ? Listen !” 

'T'HE tremor shivered in his brain for 

an endless moment. Then very softly 
it ceased to be. Alper was listening. 

“What is the Firebird ?” Sawyer asked 
distinctly. And he could almost imagine 
that at the crown of his skull the trans- 
ceiver quivered with listening intent- 
ness. That question of all questions 
Alper would most want to hear an- 
swered. To make the situation perfectly 
clear, he added. “What is it, Nethe ?” 

“The key,” Nethe said impatiently. 
“The key between worlds. Also, it’s the 
lens of the Well. Lens? Shutter? I don’t 
know your language well enough. There 
may be no equivalent. What does it 
matter to you, anyhow? You can’t use 
it. Let me warn you — don’t try. You 
could unlock powers even the Isier can’t 
control. Tell me where it is and I — I 
promise you safety.” 

“Ha,” Sawyer said, and swung his foot 
over the abyss. “That’s the hollowest 
promise I ever heard.” He laughed. He 
felt a little light-headed. For the mo- 
ment at least both Alper and Nethe were 
in his hands. While the moment lasted 
he meant to make the most of it. 

Nethe’s eyes blazed. “Listen, Khom! 
My life depends on getting the Firebird 
back. The Goddess hates me. In three 
more days she must give up her place to 
me. It was my plan to wait in your world 
until the three days were over and she 
automatically lost the Double Mask to 
me. 

“But you and your friend Alper spoiled 
that plan. Through your clumsiness I 
was drawn through into Khom’ad with- 
out the Firebird. For that I’ll kill Alper 
when I get to him. It was dangerous 
enough here in Khom’ad for me with the 
Firebird. But at least, while I held it, 
I could escape whenever I chose. There 
are gates to a long, strange pathway we 
Isier travel, through many worlds and 



forms. With the Firebird I can pass 
them. Without it, I’m helpless. 

“The Goddess’ guards are watching for 
me, and if they catch me I’ll have to face 
her at the Ceremony of the Unsealing. 
One of us will die. If I have the Fire- 
bird, I’ll win it. If I don’t—” 

“Maybe I’d better get in touch with 
the Goddess, then,” Sawyer said cheer- 
fully. “Alper, are you listening?” This 
last was sotto voce. 

“Khom!” Nethe said furiously. “Ani- 
mal!” 

“Stand back,” Sawyer warned her. 
“I’m perfectly willing to bargain. For 
instance, could you send me back to the 
world I came from?” He added hastily, 
“With Alper, of course. And Klai too, ' 
if she wants to go.” 

“Klai is being hunted by the guards 
now. She’ll go as a sacrifice at the Un- 
sealing. But you I could send back. And 
Alper too. Now give me the Firebird 
and — ” 

“Not so fast,’^ Sawyer advised her. 
“What can you do for me the Goddess 
can’t?” 

“I can let you live!” Nethe said vio- 
lently, and surged forward a little with- 
out actually leaving her place. “The 
Goddess knows nothing! Nothing! Only 
I could send you back.” 

“Interesting, if true,” Sawyer mur- 
mured, and turned his head to glance 
for a second down the abyss where the 
islands rose and fell. Light from the fire 
was beginning to touch the uppermost, 
and on these a vague stirring of motion 
among the trees was visible. 

“If you make it clear enough,” he said, 
“I might be persuaded. Go on, convince 
me.” It was in his ipind that with Alper 
listening — and he hoped Alper was — 
something might emerge which the old 
man’s trained brain could make sense 
of even if Sawyer’s could not. 

N ethe gave him a long, hating look 
and said, “The Isier are gn-’s. Why 
should I talk to you. animal? No, no — 

I will. I’ll make it clear. Once we were 
mortal, long ago. Never human, like you 
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lower orders, but mortal. Until we made 
f r great discovery and our great 
change. That happened a thousand years 
ago on another world — the world you 
see below us. It turns inside the vast 
outer shell which is Khom’ad, and these 
islands rise and sink on great gravita- 
tional currents flowing between the 
Under-Shell and the world above. 

“In the ancient days our wise men 
made the Well of the Worlds, and after 
that we became gods. It worked a change 
in us so that our appearance — altered. 
Our bodies altered both inside and out, 
and yet we were the same. I can only 
explain it by a thing I learned on your 
world — the creation of isotopes is very 
like what the Well did for us. We be- 
came isotopes of our earlier selves. And 
the isotopes were gods, except for one 
thing — we need energy. 

“All the power we need we draw out 
of the Well. It gives us immortality. We 
can resist all bodily harm, we heal in- 
stantly, we never eat or drink or sleep. 
I’ll tell you how the Well works, as near- 
ly as I can, and then perhaps even your 
limited animal mind can understand the 
danger in the Firebird. 

“There are many worlds in creation. 
Many states of matter. You know that? 
You know your sun, for instance, differs 
from the solid Earth? Well, there are 
many such states, far more than you 
would ever dream. Worlds of a vapor, 
for instance, attenuated not necessarily 
in space. States of matter inconceivable 
to you but no less real than your own 
planet. 

“Khom’ad is a world of such other- 
matter. Your sun and worlds are invisi- 
ble to us, as we are to you. Just as there 
are colors beyond the two ends of the 
visible spectrum, so there are states of 
matter above hydrogen and below the 
transuranic elements you know. 

“But though these worlds and stars 
are invisible to us, they’re accessible 
through the Well. As your sun radiates 
energy to your world, so we draw energy 
from the vast seas of other-space. The 
Well drains it as we drift and the energy 
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is radiated to us as we choose to take it, 
much or little, according to the need of 
the individual Isier. You have the trans- 
mission of energy through the air in 
your own world. We receive it in a simi- 
lar way, regulating our intake as we 
need.” 

“Transformers,” Sawyer murmured. 
“Built in, I suppose. An X-ray photo of 
an Isier ought to be very informative. I 
wonder if you’ve got coils of wire inside. 
Never mind. Don’t tell me. You haven’t 
come to the Firebird yet.” 

“The Firebird is the energy-control 
from the Well. It belongs in the Well. 
It should be there now. It was stolen — ” 
Nethe paused and then said firmly, “The 
Goddess stole it. And then all our trou- 
bles began. You see, we drifted near 
your world, which happens to have rich 
deposits of uranium near its pole. Our 
world’s pole is the Well. It is, incidental- 
ly, our south pole, which helps to explain 
what happened when the Firebird was 
— stolen. 

“The uranium made your world too 
strong a power-source for us. I think 
there’s a great deal your people don't 
understand yet about what you call fis- 
sionable substances. And not uranium \ 
alone. 

“Normally when we touch so rich a 
source of power the Firebird-control in 
the Well closes its wings and dies for 
awhile. This makes the Well go dead un- 
til we pass beyond danger. Otherwise 
the Well might drink up too much energy 
and burn out not only itself, but all the 
Isier too.” 

“A circuit-breaker.” Sawyer said. “I 
see. What happened?” 

“When your world drifted near ours, 
and the Firebird closed its wings, the 
Goddess happened to be alone by the 
Well. She saw her chance to lift the little 
control out of its place. This was one of 
the few times when it could be safely 
touched or moved. Instantly, when the 
control was lifted out of its place, the 
two worlds flashed together and sealed in 
an unbreakable fusion, because of the 
terribly powerful magnetic attraction 
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between north pole and south. They’ll 
never be separated until the Firebird 
is put back into the Well. 

“So now the two worlds are locked to- 
gether. But the Well is dead. The Isier 
receive less and less energy. They don’t 
understand why. Only the Goddess and 
I know, and she has no idea where the 
Firebird really is. There have been times 
when our world drifted through other- 
space in regions where energy-sources 
were low. Then too our power flowed 
feebly. In times like that we have to 
feed sacrifices into the Well. That re- 
plenishes our energy until we drift out 
of the dead spaces into a place of stars 
again. The Isier think this is what’s 
happening now. , 

“But it isn’t. The energy will never flow 
again until the Firebird goes back into 
the Well. Meanwhile we offer sacrifices 
to keep the Isier alive and immortal. It 
gives us energy, but not enough. Disas- 
trous things have happened. When an 
Isier uses up more energy than he pos- 
sesses — something changes in him. I 
spoke of the parallel with isotopic ele- 
ments. I think something very like that 
happens here. An Isier discharges more 
energy than he has and — and changes.” 

S AWYER thought of the familiar 
three-stage isotopic change from 
uranium 238 through neptunium to plu- 
tonium, the complex rearrangement of 
charges and masses that can take an iso- 
tope of uranium around a cycle through 
plutonium and bring it out uranium 
again, but 235, three points down the 
scale from its_start. 

“It happens because they’re unstable,” 
he murmured. “Neptunium discharges 
an electron and turns into — oh, never 
mind. Go on. What does the Isier turn 
into?” 

Nethe gave him a suspicious glance. 
“He seems to — to vaporize in a cloud of 
heat. And then, much later, he returns 
as you saw, through the Ice-Hall. That 
was what I meant when I said we travel 
by a long, strange pathway, through 
more than one form. What happens in 



that interval no one could tell you, for 
no one remembers.” 

She moved forward one impatient 
pace. 

“Now you know the whole story. Will 
you give me the Firebird, or shall I make 
you jump?” 

“What about these savages ?” Sawyer 
inquired, anxious to get every element 
laid before the listening Alper. 

“They’re part of the punishment the 
Goddess must suffer for stealing the 
Firebird. The trouble will go on until 
the Firebird is replaced. I got it away 
from her. When I’m Goddess I’ll put it 
back and the troubles of my people will 
all be over.” 

“You could give her back the Fire- 
bird,” Sawyer suggested. “Why did she 
do such a stupid thing, anyhow ? She was 
Goddess to start with. Or was it she who 
stole it, Nethe ?” 

“Of course it was,” Nethe declared rap- 
idly. “She wanted power, more power 
than the Well would give her. Why 
should I hand the Firebird back and let 
her keep the Mask and Robe ? When I’m 
Goddess it’ll be time enough to restore 
the Firebird. Let her suffer her own pun- 
ishment.” 

Sawyer looked at her thoughtfully.^ It 
seemed perfectly clear to him who had 
really snatched the Firebird from the 
Well. He hoped Alper was listening. He ■ 
wondered if the Goddess had questioned 
him yet, and how much Alper would see 
fit to pass on from this conversation, if 
it were possible to communicate at all. 

“I still don’t understand what the real 
Firebirds are,” he said. “What do they 
do ? What’s- the connection between the 
real Firebirds and the — the little sym- 
bol?” 

“I won’t tell you that,” Nethe said, 
with a flash of brilliant anger. “Go ahead 
and jump if you want to. I will tell you , 
this much — they feed on the energy in 
the uranium at your world’s pole. They 
can drink energy from the Khom, too. 
They could drink from you. Perhaps, in 
time, they will.” She gave him a danger- 
ous look. 
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“What would happen,” Sawyer in- 
quired, “if the Goddess knew you had the 
Firebird ?” 

“Perhaps she does. But she doesn’t 
intend to let anyone else know the Fire- 
bird’s gone from the Well. The Well is 
her trust — her charge. Do you suppose 
she would want to advertise the fact that 
she allowed — that she stole the Fire- 
bird?” 

Sawyer grinned. He felt quite sure 
now who had really stolen that strange 
talisman. Perhaps Nethe read his face, 
for she went on: 

“Would you like to go to her with your 
story ? The first thing the Goddess 
would force you to do is reveal where 
you’ve hidden the Firebird. She has 
powers I haven’t — yet. And the second 
thing she would do would be to seal your 
mouth forever, so you could never reveal 
that the Goddess had failed her trust. 
She wears the Double Mask, and she in- 
tends to keep on wearing it — by killing 
me, if she can, at the Unsealing. And if 
I die, the Goddess will make no bargains 
with a Khom like you. Why do you sup- 
pose I didn’t simply wait for you outside 
the Temple ?” 

“For Alper, you mean,” Sawyer said. 
“Well, why didn’t you ? What were you 
afraid of?” 

“The soldiers of the Goddess, of 
course,” Nethe. said. “I’ve disobeyed the 
summons to the Unsealing. I intend to 
keep on disobeying it as long as I can 
hide, but where can I hide from the God- 
dess in Khom’ad? Nowhere, for long, 
without the Firebird to open a Gate past 
which even the Goddess can’t follow me.” 

“The Gate to Earth?” Sawyer asked. 

Nethe hesitated for an instant. 

“Somewhere else, then ?” Sawyer went 
on speculatively, watching her. “Back in 
the uranium mine, you intended to take 
Klai through the Gate to question her — 
but I don’t think it was to Khom’ad. 
Then we all were sucked through into 
that ice-hall, so. ...” Sawyer paused, 
nodded once, and continued briskly, “So 
perhaps that’s a necessary way-station 
to wherever you’d intended to take Klai. 



But you couldn’t finish the trip without 
the Firebird. The current in the ice-hall 
carried you away — carried all of us away 
except Alper, who had the Firebird 
then.” 

“Never mind that,” Nethe said impa- 
tiently. “You understand now that I’m 
desperate. The city’s alive with soldiers 
searching for Khom sacrifices — during 
the Unsealing, the Well drinks up many 
lives. And outside the city, the Goddess 
has ways of finding me — so now I intend 
to get the Firebird, or you can jump.” 
^She took a long, smooth forward step. 
'“Make up your mind, animal. Is it yes or 
no?” 

C AWYER glanced down again into the 
^ swimming abysses below, combed 
now by long, slanting shafts of reflection 
from the fire that glowed just beyond the 
hill. He had been watching considerable 
activity growing and changing down 
there, where the rising islands floated in 
the light of the false sunrise from above. 

“Just a moment, Nethe,” he said. “One 
little matter you haven’t considered yet, 

I don’t know if you realize it, but your 
fire has become quite an attraction 
aniong the— Sselli, you called them? I 
think there’s going to be some excite- 
ment in Khom’ad very soon now. Climb 
that rock beside you and you can see. 
Not too near, though! Careful! I can 
always jump.” 

She hissed at him scornfully, put her 
foot in a pocket of rock and climbed until 
she could see what he meant. Then she 
sucked her breath in with a sound of con- 
sternation. 

In the ruddy glow of the fire reflecting 
downward from Khom’ad’s underside, 
the floating lands were alive with great 
hordes of climbing Sselli, clambering 
swiftly upward toward the glow, leaping 
from isle to rising isle, springing the 
dangling roots and swarming up them 
like creatures under a spell of hypnotized 
fascination. Their blank, lifted eyes re- 
flected red and flat in the light which 
drew them on. 

At this moment a violent shock made 
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the ground jump like a spurred horse un- 
der Sawyer’s feet. Nethe swore in Isier 
and slid helpless down the rock to which 
she had been clinging. Only Sawyer’s in- 
stinctive embrace of his tree saved him 
from pitching to destruction over the 
cliff. As it was, he struck his head pain- 
fully against the trunk and saw stars for 
a moment. 

Then the island under him swung pon- 
derously around in a full quarter-turn. 
Something brushed his face with a fa- 
miliar network and he looked up in time 
to receive a moist smack in the cheek 
from a dripping tree-root. The island 
had risen until it all but touched the un- 
derhang of Khom’ad, and the roots which 
were dripping now with rain from the 
upper world brushed the tree-tops of the 
island. 

Overhead, floating like the gates of 
heaven, loomed through darkness and 
rain the high iron doors and the granite 
wall of Khom’s gateway. The doors were 
opening. The bells rang • wildly . all 
through the city now. 

Sawyer clasped his tree and watched. 

IX 

WATERFALL of human figures 
was pouring over the lip of the upper 
world. The light of the reflecting fire 
caught on steel tubes and coils of the 
mysterious Khom weapons, flashed on 
long blades like bayonets. The dark tor- 
rent glittered as it leaped, and the island 
shook with the impact of the falling hu- 
man torrent. 

They were shouting as they came. 

The deep booming cries of the savages 
answered like inhuman echoes. Reptilian 
heads sunk flatly between their shoul- 
ders, long arms swinging, knives flash- 
ing, they surged forward to meet the 
Khom. 

Above the roar of the human battle- 
cries and the deep bellows of the Sselli, 
a great, clear, belling shout rang like a 
golden gong, struck three times. A sec- 
ond cry, and then a third, joined in the 
ringing sound, three voices that over- 



lapped like ripples in a pool. And over 
the brink of the human waterfall as it 
poured between the gates, three godlike 
figures came. 

Three tall Isiers waded head and shoul- 
ders above the dark human tide. Above 
the heads of the Khom they swung three 
great whips of flame, crackling and snap- 
ping like leashed lightning. They were 
shouting, in the voices of angry angels, 
deep and golden and terrible. 

Here at last. Sawyer thought, came 
something that might have a chance 
against the Sselli. 

At the first sound of those golden 
shouts, Nethe writhed around anxiously, 
hissing with anger. She gave Sawyer a 
hot, baleful look, hesitated, took a step 
toward him. Very quickly he turned too, 
leaned perilously over the abyss, and said 
across his shoulder, “You haven’t got a 
chance. I’ll jump and you know it.” 

In the way she lashed around in an 
agony of indecision to look again at the 
oncoming Isier, Sawyer was startled to 
see a curious likeness to the motion of 
the Sselli, the same strong, sinuous, vio- 
lent ripple of El Greco distortions. 

“Don’t think you’ve won!” she spat 
at him, her great eyes luminous with 
rage. “I’ve told you things too danger- 
ous for you to know. You won’t get 
away ! I’ll — She bit off the rest of the 
words, smiled at him fiercely, and then 
with one ripple of sinuous motion hurled 
herself sidewise off the rock and van- 
ished between two low hills away from 
the direction of .the fighting. 

He strained his eyes among the shad- 
ows, seeing nothing. Perhaps she had 
really gone. And, of course, perhaps not. 
He took a few cautions steps inland, 
watching the battle. 

The first ranks of the human water- 
fall poured forward. In a long, sinuous 
wave the Sselli leaped to meet them, and 
the shock of their impact made the island 
stagger. 

The Isier were wading through the 
turmoil, their whips of fire crackling and 
coiling brilliantly in the air before them. 
Their great voices rang above the deep- 
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throated roars of the Sselli and the wild 
human shouts and cries. Above it all the 
iron alarm-bells still rolled forth their 
clangor on the reverberating air. The 
half-smothered light of the blazing cloak 
shot low shafts of light between upper 
world and island to illuminate the battle 
from below. It was like the light of hell- 
fire glowing up from the nether pit. 

Sawyer saw the foremost Isier and a 
Sselli come face to face in the wild, toss- 
ing turmoil of the battle. A spark of 
hatred seemed to leap out between them. 
The eyes of the savage blazed and upon 
the Isier’s godlike face a fury of disdain 
burned incandescently. He swung his 
fiery whip high, brought it curling down 
to wrap the monstrous, reptilian being in 
a coil of lightning. 

The Sselli howled, reeled, fell . . . but it 
did not die. Sawyer watched eagerly. 
He saw the creature sink, hesitate, then 
shake its flat head and struggle up again, 
sluggish and dazed but still fighting. 

There was a rattle and scuffling among 
the stones between two hills, and a hu- 
man head wearing a pointed cap came 
into silhouette paused, shouted some- 
thing and came pelting full-tilt down the 
little ravine toward Sawyer, waving 
eagerly. Sawyer jumped back to his tree, 
ready to immolate himself if this were a 
trick. 

The running Khom burst out into the 
reflecting light of the fire and dashed 
panting toward Sawyer, still waving. He 
was gasping out a single syllable, over 
and over, but too indistinctly to mean 
anything. Sawyer hesitated. 

Then dimly recognition began to dawn. 
That pointed cap. That dark face. He 
had last seen them receding with fright- 
ful speed down the wrong end of a tele- 
scope as he fell through the air-well — 

^HE MAN pulled up sharply when he 

saw the sheer drop of the cliff beside 
which Sawyer stood. He got his breath, 
nodded rapidly, and said, “Klai! Klai!” 
For one wild moment the word meant 
nothing. Then Sawyer sprang forward, 
shook the man by the shoulders and 
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echoed, “Klai? Klai?” in senseless repe- 
tition. 

The man grinned broadly, nodded 
many times and seized Sawyer by the 
arm, urging him away from the edge. 
Sawyer allowed himself to be pulled 
toward the fighting, though he kept a 
wary lookout all around him. His mind 
was clicking bits of logic into place. Use- 
lessly he spoke in English to his excited 
guide. 

“You followed me from the prison,” he 
said. “You saw me fall and the islands 
rise, with the savages on them. Was it 
you who sounded the alarm? Are you 
taking me to Klai now ?” 

The little man said, “Klai,” many times 
over, nodded, urged Sawyer to greater 
speed. He paused on the height of a low 
hill above the battle. Clearly he had 
hoped to make his way across that strug- 
gling turmoil and up through the city 
gates. Equally clearly, no such thing was 
possible now, with the fight spread so 
widely. 

Sawyer glanced speculatively toward 
the dark overhang of the great looming 
continent that floated above them. The 
island had pressed itself up close beneath 
the shell of the upper world. Perhaps 
two-thirds of it thrust out free and clear 
into the space before the city gates, like 
a gigantic doorstep leading into infinity. 

In the upper world, rain still fell. The 
part of the island which had undershot 
the upper world was sheltered, but 
through that roof, not far away, a shaft 
of rain drove downward slantingly in in- 
termittent gusts. There was an opening 
there, in the crust of the upper world. 
Sawyer thought he knew that opening. 

He said, “Come on,” and seized his 
companion by the arm. The little man 
resisted unexpectedly, plucked Sawyer’s 
sleeve and pointed. Sawyer turned to 
look. 

They stood just below the crest of the 
hill. Below them, across the broad, bro- 
ken pavement, the fighting raged under 
gusts of fitful rain. On the far side Saw- 
yer saw Nethe swaying between the 
trees, peering out at them and up, her 
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face white with excitement and rage. 
The earrings glinted across her cheeks. 
She kept the trees between herself and 
the striding Isier, and her eyes burned 
upon the hilltop that hid Sawyer. 

“She knows we’re here,” Sawyer said 
uselessly, in English. “We’ve got to get 
away before she can work around toward 
us. Come on!” But he did not move. 
Something very curious about Nethe’s 
eyes had struck him suddenly. He stood 
for an instant staring down in fascina- 
tion, and a strange new idea began to stir 
formlessly in his mind. 

For by sheer chance one of the savages 
had glanced blindly up toward Sawyer 
in the instant that Nethe lifted her own 
face. And Sawyer saw its eyes. . . . 

They were the same eyes. Large, oval, 
lucent as jewels, the same shape, the 
same set and angle in the head. The Ssel- 
li’s were blank as two clear gems. But 
except for the fiery mind behind one pair 
of eyes and the total mindlessness be- 
hind the other, they might have been the 
same eyes reflected in two differing 
faces. 

S AWYER’S guide tugged at him again. 

Reluctantly, dazed with the strange 
idea that seemed to mean nothing, he 
turned away. And once more something 
stopped him. Something else spectacular 
was happening down below. 

An Isier, wading forward like an angel 
scourging demons before him, came 
stalking through the tides of his human 
allies, swinging his whip of flame. A 
flung knife shot from the hand of a Sselli 
and flashed toward him. The Isier smiled 
with godlike scorn. The knife rang upon 
his ice-robed chest as if upon a wall of 
steel. A flash of pure energy seemed to 
gleam between the blade and the Isier. 
The knife fell harmlessly away — 

But the Isier stood as if frozen. For a 
long. Immobile second he stood there, his 
face suddenly blank, his eyes glazing. 
Then a burst of shimmering heat sprang 
out around him in a halo that made the 
battle-scenes behind him quiver when 
glimpsed through that haze. 



The next instant he was gone. 

Sselli and Khom alike leaped back as if 
scorched from that fading bright spot 
where he had stood. They looked blankly 
at each other, shook their heads dazed- 
ly, and then^^he battle swept forward 
and closed like water over the spot tvhere 
the Isier had been. 

When an Isier uses up more energy 
than he possesses, he seems to — to va- 
porize. ... So Nethe had said in her long, 
reluctant talk beside the brink of the 
island. 

Shaking his own head, bewildered by 
the ideas that were beginning to take 
shape in his mind about the Isier, Saw- 
yer turned away. He had one small er- 
rand to perform before he returned to 
the the city. And it would have to be a 
secret errand, even from his guide. 

“Come along,” he said, leading the lit- 
tle man firmly away from the battle- 
ground. “We’re going upstairs by the 
trap-door.” 

Rain still fell through the familiar air- 
well down which Sawyer had fallen. The 
hole floated in the world’s overhang, ten 
feet above the island. The well-remem- 
bered tap-root trailed downward upon 
the ground, dragging its broken end. 

“You first,” Sawyer said, making ap- 
propriate gestures. The little man leaped 
for the root, shinnied rapidly upward 
and scrambled out of sight over the edge. 

Sawyer followed, more slowly, scan- 
ning the damp soil he passed with an 
anxious eye. It seemed too good to be 
true, but there was the familiar burrow 
with the rock blocking it. He exhaled 
deeply, pulled out the rock, dropped it, 
thrust his fist into the hole and in an- 
other moment felt the precious golden 
bar of the Firebird throbbing warmly 
against his hand. 

He dropped the terrible, wonderful, 
dangerous thing into his pocket and went 
rapidly up the rope. The little man wait- 
ed grinning at the top to help him over 
the edge. 

T wice in their devious, rapid course 
through the dark streets of the city 
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Sawyer’s guide paused, drew back into a 
doorway and whistled softly in warning 
to Sawyer. The city was alive with ex- 
cited I^om, but this little man had a 
knowledge of byways so complete that 
they never had to cross a lighted thor- 
oughfare. 

He had a sixth sense about pursuit, 
too, for the second time he pulled Saw- 
yer into hiding they saw the flash of 
white robes behind them, dodging out of 
sight, and a faint, luminous glow that 
was almost certainly Nethe’s earrings. 

“So that was her idea,” Sawyer 
thought. “She had to hide when the God- 
dess’s soldiers started that beachhead 
attack on the island. But now? Maybe 
she thinks she can track me to the Fire- 
bird.” He shut his hand on the warm 
glow in his pocket, thinking, “She didn’t 
1 see me get it when I climbed the root. 

1 She couldn’t have, or she’d have caught 
up with me by now. No, she’s still fol- 
lowing hoping m give myself away.” 

^ The little guide tapped Sawyer softly 
I on the shoulder, tinkered for an instant 
i with the door in whose shadow they hid, 

I then pushed it soundlessly open and led 
j the way through total darkness down 
rickety stairs and out a low window in 
the back. They plunged into another al- 
ley and set off at a rapid trot. 

It occurred tj) Sawyer as he ran that 
he had better post Alper on current 
events or he might receive a jolt from 
the transceiver when it would do the 
most harm. So, in a whisper, he talked 
eerily to the distant, unseen enemy who 
controlled his life while he ran through 
an unknown city at a stranger’s heels, 
toward an unknown* goal. 

That goal turned out to be a cul-de-sac 
I alley, dark and smelling not unpleasantly 
' of hay and stabled animals. Sawyer’s 
companion rattled his nails in a brisk 
code on a half-seen door. Two Khom 
came up quietly out of nowhere, peered 
into their faces, exchanged murmurs 
and withdrew. The door opened. Quickly 
Sawyer and his guide slipped through. 

A lantern burning some pungent- 
smelling oil swung from a low rafter, its 



motion making the shadows seem to rock 
dizzily. The heads of leopard-spotted po- 
nies nodded drowsily over their stalls 
along both walls. Under the lantern red- 
dish chickens scratched and pecked at 
the chaff-strewn floor. And all around 
the walls one simultaneous motion of 
turning bodies, turning heads, quickly 
narrowing eyes, greeted the newcomers. 

The stable was packed with Khom. 
They sat three deep along the stalls, 
clogged the corners, swung their legs 
.over the hay-fringed edges of the mows 
above the ponies. Their eyes glinted in 
the lantern-light and they held them- 
selves alertly poised, ready for any trou- 
ble that came, from any source. 

At the far end of the stable, on a bale 
of hay, a plump old man sat with a 
striped cat on his knees. And beside him, 
fast asleep on a spread blue cloak, lay 
Klai with her hand under her cheek, 
smudges of smoke and ash on her face, 
and her pretty teeth showing a little un- 
der her hp. 

The old man shook her gently. Her 
eyes came open instantly, deep blue and 
blank with sleep. Then she scrambled 
up, cried, “Sawyer!” and stumbled for- 
ward, still dazed from slumber but smil- 
ing, reaching out her hands. 

He took them eagerly. It was tremen- 
dously consoling to see a familiar face 
again and speak English to it. But she 
was, at first, babbling out phrases in her 
own tongue. He said, “Wait a minute! 
Hello !” and she laughed, shook her head 
with confusion, and changed over to 
English, though strange phrases kept 
tumbling into it in her excitement. 

“You’re safe ?” she demanded. “Am I 
still dreaming. Are you all right ? I got 
you into trouble you didn’t bargain for 
when I dragged you into my problems, 
didn’t I? I’m awfully sorry. I — ” 

“Keep it in English !” Sawyer broke in. 
“I can’t understand Khom ! We’re all in 
trouble and we’ll have to help each other 
out.” He touched the soot-stain on her 
cheek. “What’s been happening to you ?” 

“The Isier guards came,” she said sim- 
ply. “We knew they would, of course. 
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They burned grandfather’s house and we him I’m with him if he wants to make 
lust got away in time. They’re still hunt- trouble for the Isier. I got into this m 
ing for me. Probably they’d have found the first place to stop the looting of 
me already if this attack on the city uranium from Fortuna. I know a lot 
hadn’t started. Were you involved in more about that than I did. I want to get 
that? Do tell me what’s been happening back to Earth and finish my job. I’d like 
to you'” to stay alive, too. I’d just as soorr you 

did.” He smiled at her. “But I wouldn’t 



A CRISP phrase from behind her made 
Klai turn. The old man was smiling 
at them, but his blue eyes stayed cool 
and wary. He stroked the stable cat with 
unvaried smoothness, but what he said 
made Klai rull herself together and turn 
Sawver to face the old man. 

“Zatri is his name,” she said. “He’s 
my grandfather, and he’s a wonderful 
man. He says there isn’t much time to 
waste. I told him about the Firebird and 
what Nethe said back there on the steps, 
before the Goddess came. The Firebird’s 
something we don’t know about, but 
grandfather thinks it may be very im- 
nortant. He wants to know what’s been 
happening, but there may not be time for 
much talk. The Sselli are beginning to 
swarm up into the city, and we may have 
fighting in the streets too close for com- 
fort. Grandfather hopes you may have 
some information we can use.” 

“What sort of information?” Sawyer 
asked. 

Klai repeated the question, and the old 
man’s eyes gleamed as he leaned fort- 
ward, speaking in urgent syllables. 

“For a thousand years,” Klai trans- 
lated soberly when he finished, “the Isier 
have enslaved our people. We aren’t al- 
lowed freedom of any kind, not even 
freedom to think or to learn. To the Isier 
we’re simply animals. Grandfather 
thihks this may be our chance to put an 
end to their rule. 

“He wants you to know he wouldn’t 
have I’isked the lives of his men when 
they rescued me from the Isier, not even 
to save his own grandchild, if he hadn’t 
hoped I’d brought back some sort of in- 
formation we could use, from wherever 
I’d been. Well, I didn’t. But he thinks 
maybe you might.” 

“Wait a minute,” Sawyer said. “Tell 



interfere with the Isier now; even if I 
could. Without them, who’s going to pre- 
vent the Sselli from killing us all ? Have 
the Khom any defense against them?” 
She shook her head, gave him a trou- 
bled glance. “From what I hear, not even 
the Isier can actually destroy them. They 
seem to be a little — oh, overawed, terri- 
fied— by the Isier. But not when they’re 
in a frenzy, like right now. I don’t know 
what’s going to happen.” 

“I wish I knew a little more about 
those savages,” Sawyer said. “Surely 
you’ve developed some way to deal with 
them, or you’d all be dead.” 

“But they’re new!” Klai said. “They 
only began to trouble us when the Isier 
Well went dry. We Khom aren’t sup- 
posed to know about that,, of course, but 
my grandfather was a Temple slave for 
a long, long time, and he knows all sorts 
of secret listening posts in the Temple. 
We even know why the Isier fear the 
Sselli. 

“Sselli means — well, younger brother, 
but with a stronge sense of hatred and 
rivalry. The Isier say the Goddess com- 
mitted some frightful sin in allowing the 
Well to die. Now the whole race is being 
punished. The Isier originated down be- 
low, in the lower world, the Under-Shell. 
It’s forbidden land^ Nobody ever goes 
there. But soon after the Well died, 
lights began to shine down there, and 
then the Sselli started to wander up the 
floating islands and make a lot of trou- 
ble. They’re invulnerable, like the Isier 
themselves. The theory is that a ne« 
race of potential gods is being reared in 
the Isier homeland, to take over when 
they’re strong enough. So naturally, the 
Isier hate and fear the Sselli.” 

“But they don’t look like the Isier," 
Sawyer complained. “How could they 
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evolve into — ” 

“I know,” Klai broke in. “It puzzles 
the Isier, too. And yet in many ways 
they are like. Remember this, too. The 
Firebirds began on Earth when the Sselli 
began here. And you never see the Fire- 
birds in Khom’ad. They seem to exist 
only on Earth.” 

“At the other end of the Well,” Saw- 
yer said. “Now that’s very interesting. 
There must be some connection. The 
three forms of life must be three facets 
of a single problem. But — ” 

The belling cry of an Isier from close 
outside broke sharply into his words. 

For an instant the deepest silence 
dwelt upon the stable, broken only by the 
crunching of the ponies in their stalls, 
and from far off a rising noise of battle. 
The Sselli had not been audible when 
Sawyer first got here. That must mean 
they had gained a foothold on the upner 
world and were carrying the battle 
straight into the heart of the Isier-ruled 
city. If the Isier have weapons, he 
thought grimly, they’d better start lim- 
bering them up. 

The silence held for half a minute. 
Then_ there was a sudden outburst of 
scuffling, stamping, ringing cries from 
Isier throats, and above it a fierce, wild 
scream that Sawyer thought could come 
from one throat only. 

“Nethe!” he said, and whirled toward 
the door. 

Zatri, moving faster than seemed pos- 
sible, was at his very elbow when he got 
the door open. The old man snapped an 
order and someone put out the lamp. 
Then there was a great surge toward 
the neck of the alley to see w'hr#, the 
trouble was. 

Nethe was the trouble. A little way off 
down the street Sawyer saw her familiar 
fi^re, the luminous earrings swinging 
wildly, struggling between two tall Isier 
who were carrying her serenely forward 
down the street toward the Temple. She 
writhed and fought and spat violent 
bursts of speech at them. They did not 
seem to hear. The backward-facing 
inasks of all three turned a blank, unin- 
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terested stare at the little knot of hu- 
mans who watched from the alley. 

“She must have followed us after all,” 
Sawyer said. “Well, that takes care of 
Nethe. I wonder what the Goddess will 
do?” 

“Force her into the Unsealing cere- 
mony,” Klai said, from a prudent shelter 
behind him. “And that will be the end 
of one or the other of them. But which- 
ever wins, the Isier rule will go on the 
way it always has, unless we find a way 
to fan this trouble higher. Come back. 
We’ve got a lot of planning to do.” 

“All right,” Sawyer said. '“But tell me 
one thing. What the devil are those 
masks for?” 

A voice from the street corner just 
beyond their alley said calmly; 

“That’s an interesting question, my 
boy. Look what I’ve brought you.” 

Sawyer knew that voice. The thick 
organ-tones could belong to one man 
only. He turned and said, “Alper!” 

The ponderous figure of Alper moved 
toward them. He was walking effortless- 
ly still, so the power the Firebird gave 
him had not yet waned, but there was al- 
ready a suggestion of a drag to his gait, 
and his heavy figure stooped a little. 

In each hand he carried a pale, smiling, 
blind-eyed Isier mask. 

X 

n 

ATRI sat down again upon his hay- 
bale throne. The watchful Khom lined 
the walls, patient and alert in the swing- 
ing shadows cast by the relit lamp. Alper 
stood under it, his heavy head sunk a lit- 
tle, his big legs braced, taking in the 
group with quick, cold, purposeful 
glances. Outside, in the night, the noises 
of battle were much louder. The dull 
booming of the Sselli, the Younger 
Brothers, echoed down the narrow 
streets of Khom’ad, and the shouts and 
screams of their human opponents, and 
the ringing calls of the Isier. Alper 
jerked his head toward the noise. 

“They’ll have to speed up the Cere- 
mony of the Unsealing,” he said to Saw- 
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yer. “I’ve talked to the Goddess. With 
these” — ^he shook the two smiling masks 
— “it was perfectly simple to communi- 
cate. Most of the time you and Nethe 
were having your little consultation on 
the island, I was relaying the story to the 
Goddess. Luckily, she couldn’t under- 
stand you. You weren’t wearing a mask, 
and it takes two of them to make the 
communication work. So I said nothing 
about the Firebird. She doesn’t know.” 
He paused, put one of the masks under 
his arm and slipped the freed hand into 
his pocket. His thick voice was grim. 

“Where is it. Sawyer?” he asked. 
“What did you do with the Firebird ?” 
Rapidly Sawyer cast back over the im- 
mediate past. Whenever he had spoken 
aloud, so that Alper heard him, he had 
been denying he had the thing. 

“I didn’t do anything with it,” he said. 
“I left it where it was.” 

The slightest possible tremor shivered 
through his skull from the transceiver. 
Sawyer felt a sudden blaze of murderous 
rage ignite in him. He spun toward Al- 
per, making no effort to control the fury, 
letting it show in his voice and his face. 

“Stop that!” he commanded. “You 
know you can’t force me that way ! Once 
more and I’ll make you kill me!” 

The tremor ceased. Alper said, “All 
right, all right. Just a reminder. I know 
you aren’t lying. I know Nethe searched 
you once for the Firebird. I know all she 
told you, and it gave me some interesting 
ideas. I even traced you here by the 
transceiver. The strength of the signals 
was an accurate guide, once I’d escaped 
from the Goddess. This attack from the 
savages is going to be very useful to all 
of us. I got free, Klai got at least a re- 
prieve from capture, and you and I are 
going to the Temple right away, if the 
old man will guide us.” 

He turned toward Zatri, started to 
speak, then shrugged and held out one 
of the masks. Zatri took it gingerly, look- 
ing at Alper with a searching gaze. Alper 
dipped his head a little and clapped the 
pale, smiling thing over his face. He 
spoke in a slightly muffled voice. 



“I have a plan,” he said, “to save your 
granddaughter. And incidentally my- 
self, of course. I need your help — ” 

Zatri held up a hand for patience, hesi- 
tated an instant longer, and then fitted 
his own mask over his face. It was curi- 
ous to see the two blank, Isier-featured 
faces confronting each other, Zatri’s 
blue eyes and Alper’s small, cold grey 
ones blinking through the great ovals 
of the masks. 

A lper repeated his proposal, in Eng- 
lish. And Zatri, after an odd mo- 
ment of complete immobility, as if the 
result of the mask-donning had startled 
him, appeared to answer in his own lan- 
guage, quite as if Alper’s words had 
made sense to him. The listening Khom 
glanced quickly from one to another and 
began to exchange uneasy murmurs. 

“What’s happening?” Sawyer asked 
Klai. 

She gave him a wondering look. “The 
masks are for communication,” she said. 
“Among other things I think Nethe 
learned English through the use of hers. 
The Isier, among themselves, have some 
amazing arts and sciences, so abstract it 
got to be a problem for a musician, say, 
to communicate his ideas to a chemist or 
a physicist. Remember, they’ve lived for 
a thousand years, and they’ve pursued 
their arts to tremendous heights. They 
developed this way of exchanging ideas 
without the need for learning one an- 
other’s abstract terms. I wonder how 
Alper managed to steal them.” 

“So do I,” Sawyer said thoughtfully. 
“I don’t trust Alper very far. Listen — 
what’s your grandfather saying?” 

“He wants to know Alper’s plan. He 
says he could guide him into the Temple 
— at any other time. Not now. The Cere- 
mony of the Unsealing may have started 
already. And the streets aren’t safe any 
more.” 

“I’ll tell you exactly what I plan,” Al- 
per said, muffled inside the mask. Its 
thin, pale smile gave him an unfortunate 
look of conspiratorial malice that might 
or might not be just. “Sawyer knows 
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,vhere the Firebird is. I must have it! 
Once I get it, I can force Nethe to open 
the door back to Earth— :•” 

“How can you force her?” Sawyer 
asked. The mask swung toward him, 
smiling. Alper’s impatient voice was in- 
congruous behind it. 

“You give me the Firebird,” he said, 
“and I’ll release you from the transceiv- 
er. There, isn't that fair enough? I’ll 
get to Nethe and put it on her. After 
that she’ll do as I tell her.” 

Sawyer had his private doubts about 
this, but he did not voice them, for Zatri 
was demanding explanations. Rapidly 
Alper gave them. Zatri spoke to Klai, 
who led Sawyer forward so Zatri could 
examine the transceiver clamped to the 
crown of his skull. But when Sawyer 
tried to speak, Alper brushed him aside 
impatiently : 

“Don’t waste time now. Will you or 
won’t you? You want to get rid of the 
transceiver. I’ll take the Firebird back 
to Earth with us, and after that I won’t 
need to make trouble at Fortuna. Klai 
can come too, if she wants. All we have 
to do is get the Firebird and get to Nethe 
with the transceiver. She opens the door 
for the four of us and we go through 
with the Firebird. All we have to worry 
about is getting to her before the Cere- 
mony starts.” 

Zatri asked a question. Klai did not 
translate, but Alper shrugged and said, 
“You can’t. You’ll have to trust me. I — 
here, wait !” 

He pulled the mask from his face and 
thrust it at Sawyer. 

“You put it on. He trusts you. Per- 
suade him. Sawyer. What if the Temple 
is dangerous? Is it any safer here ? Tell 
him he’s got to get us to Nethe.” 

Sawyer looked dubiously at the mask. 
“The last time I wore something you 
pve me, I got the transceiver,” he said, 
^mehow I don’t like the idea of putting 
this thing over my face. It might turn 
•tie into a horned toad, for all I know.” 
Alper snorted with impatience. “It’s 
perfectly safe. I wore it, didn’t I? It’s a 
eottununication prosthesis. You’ll see — 
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the masks convey form, the way I’ve fig- 
ured it, plus impinging form to give it 
meaning. Between the Isier it’s prac- 
tically telepathy, but between you and 
the Khom, there wouldn’t be enough 
memories in common. The masks convey 
a series of impressions. The human 
mind’s built like a telegraph type of re- 
peater; it triggers kappa wave relays 
that create , new, sharpened, screened 
impressions. The brain’s alpha rhythm 
may be the carrier wave, using its sweep 
like a scanning process. I don’t know — 
I’m guessing. But communication’s a 
cortical process, like sight, dependent on 
form perception, and if necessary an in- 
terpreter, like these masks. Language 
isn’t the only form of communication, 
you know. What about animal communi- 
cation by scent, a chemical sense? The 
atomic structure of a chemical scent can 
be rearranged very easily into a hor- 
mone structure, which is simply another 
language of communication within the 
body itself. You see?” 

“No.” Sawyer grinned suddenly. 
“That’s why I’m convinced, maybe.” 

TTE DUCKED his head and fitted the 
mask over his face. It was smooth 
and cool, and it clung firmly once he had 
got it seated well back over his ears. He 
opened his eyes, looked out through the 
oval holes. . . . 

And instantly something very strange 
happened. The stable around him leaped 
into sharp, glorious vividness. He had 
not seen such clear colors since he was a 
child. And odors — the smell of hay was 
a pungent ecstacy, the oil of the swing- 
ing lamp sweeter than any incense he 
had ever smelled. He felt an extraordi- 
nary sense of rightness, of location and 
position — super-orientation, so to speak. 
Wave motions? The mask must be a 
booster too, then, a transformer, height- 
ening the impressions it conveyed to the 
wearer. Naturally, he thought. The 
faint kappa waves of the brain, the wave- 
motions 'of thought, far beyond sensory 
perception, would have to be trans- 
formed to a higher voltage. No wonder 
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Zatri had started and gone rigid when 
he put on the mask ! 

And no wonder the Isier thought 
themselves gods! 

He saw Zatri’s keen blue eyes looking 
at him through the opposite mask, out 
of the white, smirking Isier face. 

“Do you understand me?” he asked 
the old man. 

Zatri spoke through his mask. The 
words were Khom. But what Sawyer 
heard, felt, sensed was quite different. 
It was like perceiving an instantaneous 
building up of shades and patterns, light 
and sound and meaning, form and scent, 
indescribable things gradually fading off 
into peripheral distances where — snap — 
a gap was leaped, a familiar form took 
shape in emptiness, and gradually clari- 
fied, defined, became more understand- 
able as the semantic periphery of form 
shaped into — communication. Not grad- 
ually. Zatri’s echoed words still hung on 
the air; he had said in perfectly under- 
standable Khom : 

“Klai has told me about this man Al- 
per. Do you trust him?” 

“Certainly not,” Sawyer said. “The 
question is, how much choice do we 
have?” He nodded toward the noise of 
howling outside. “It isn’t safe anywhere. 
If the Isier don’t break in on us and ar- 
rest Klai, the Sselli may break in and 
kill us all. You have no weapons against 
them? No explosives, for instance?” He 
wondered how clearly the words got 
through to Zatri, how the mask was 
translating them into the thought- 
images of the Khom. 

“We have a few hoarded explosives,” 
Zatri said. “Illegal, of course. What they 
would do against the Sselli I don’t know. 
But can you imagine the Isier letting 
any weapons exist that would harm the 
Sselli, when they are equally vulnerable ? 
There is one weapen the Isier could use, 
however, and I think they’ll have to, very 
soon. But it means danger to the Isier 
too, so naturally they hesitate. They — ” 

He broke oflf at the sound of tapping 
on the door. A Khom put his head in, 
murmured something and withdrew. 



Zatri glanced away and then back to 
Sawyer. 

“The Temple towers are beginning to 
glow,” he said. “That means the Cere- 
mony is starting. It must mean Nethe 
has already entered the Hall of the 
Worlds and will never come out again—. 
as Nethe. The Goddess will kill her or 
die. If Nethe wins, the Mask and Robe 
will be sealed on her, and she’ll be the 
Goddess herself. So you see your friend’s 
plan is useless. Only as a sacrifice could 
a human being enter the Hall of the 
Worlds now.” 

He glanced uneasily at Klai. Sawyer 
glanced too, and was half stunned by the 
incredible loveliness the mask lent her 
pretty face. He looked at Alper, and was 
relieved to notice that the old man’s 
beauty was not noticeably enhanced. He 
relayed what Zatri had just said. Alper 
snorted impatiently. 

“Nethe needs the Firebird,” he said. 
“There must be some way to get within 
sight of her and hold it up where she can 
see it. Once that happens, I guarantee 
she’ll break up any ceremony and jump 
for the Firebird. Without it she’s bound 
to lose the contest with the Goddess. 
Just get me to Nethe, with the Firebird. 
She’ll do as she’s told. She’ll open the 
Gateway and we’ll all go through, back to 
Earth.” 

K lai had been translating this in a 
murmur to her grandfather, her 
eyes watchful on Alper’s face. Zatri said 
irresolutely, “The Gateway you speak of 
is too dangerous. Too uncertain. I 
don’t—” 

“Klai went through it, didn’t she?” 
Alper demanded angrily when this was 
translated to him. 

Zatri said, speaking to Sawyer. “I sent 
Klai after Nethe through the Gateway. 
It was a terribly dangerous thing, but 
the only way I knew. I hid her deep down 
underground, waiting for Nethe to come 
to a place where I knew she went some- 
times to work her — magic.” 

“And what happened?” Sawyer asked. 
“I wish I knew. I’ve watched Nethe 
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many times when she didn’t know. I’ve 
seen her make fire spring out between 
her fingers and open a — a whirling spiral 
in the air. I didn’t know about the Fire- 
bird then. But I knew she went through 
the spiral and out of the world. Some- 
times she was gone a long time. I thought 
there might be hope for Klai elsewhere, 
for I knew there was none here.” 

“I remember — a little,” Klai put in. “I 
remember Grandfather pushing me 
through, and how fast Nethe went, and 
how I fell on the ground in a strange, 
dark place. Then Nethe made fire spring 
out again in her fingers — that was the 
Firebird, I know now — and another spi- 
ral opened, and — ” She shook her head. 
“I woke in the uranium mine, not know- 
ing anything except my own name.” 

She had spoken in English, and Alper 
said quickly, “I’ve got a huhch that the 
dark place you mention was the Under- 
Shell. The Goddess told me a good deal, 
you know. She was desperate to find out 
all she could about Nethe, and I pumped 
her. I think the Gateway’s a circular 
process, which may — ” 

“How about the Goddess?” Sawyer 
asked. “If she’s that desperate, couldn’t 
we do business with her, somehow ?” 

“No. Why should she bother? I 
sounded her out on that, and I know. Re- 
member, to the Isier we’re so many unin- 
teresting animals. They’re immortals. 
But the Firebird is the — the keystone of 
their immortality. Don’t you know what 
it must be. Sawyer ? I’ll give you a hint. 
You can buy variations of the Firebird 
for three for a dime, back on Earth. But 
— not the Firebird.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“The Well of the Worlds is miraculous 
enough,” he said, “and I have no idea 
how that works, though I’ve guessed a 
little. It’s a link between Khom’ad and 
Earth now, bonding the two worlds to- 
gether — but it was also the channel 
through which the Isier got their energy 
from other dimensions, other continua. 
It’s a — a tube that must be made of a 
form of matter that isn’t really matter 
at all. Unstable, dynamic matter. Here 
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at this end, in Khom’ad, it’s Khom’ad 
matter, but the other end of the Well — 
that’s Earth-matter, right now. The 
other end of the Well can flux into what- 
ever type of matter it touches in the non- 
Khom’ad plenum. It must be simply an 
absolutely adaptable form of matter, ca- 
pable of instant adaptation to whatever 
type of matter exists in whatever other- 
space Khom’ad drifts through. How else 
could the contact be made at all and the 
channel for the energy maintained ? 
That’s half of it. Sawyer — only half, the 
material half, the oil-bath in an ordinary 
fluid clutch. But the other half is the 
matrix of magnetic particles that sat- 
urates the oil, the vital other half that 
makes a fluid clutch work. 

“The Well of the Worlds is a perfectly 
adaptable type of matter. But the Fire- 
bird is simply this. 

“It is the perfect conductor. 

“It must be. What else fits? It gave 
me energy — life — and that energy had to 
come from somewhere. And it could 
have come from anywhere at all, from 
space itself, from the uranium in the 
mine, from — anything. What the Fire- 
bird does is form perfect conductivity be- 
tween whatever it touches and whatever 
energy-source is nearest. That’s how it 
opens the Gateways between worlds, I 
suppose. Conductivity — matter to ener- 
gy — how can I tell? Perhaps it acts as 
conductor, under certain circumstances, 
to the wave-motions of Khom’ad when 
you’re on Earth, so that your physical 
body — made up of wave-motions — is al- 
tered to the Khom’ad wave-motion, and 
we see that alteration as a Gateway, 
whereas the metamorphosis is simply in 
us. 

“Perhaps that’s why only an Isier can 
open the Gateway. The Isier aren’t en- 
tirely matter, as we know it, any more 
than the Well is. Didn’t Nethe say they’d 
made themselves into isotopes? What 
they did, of course, was to alter the 
wave-motion of their physical bodies, so 
that they changed into a form of matter 
which could receive energy directly from 
the Well, as the new dry batteries can 
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use oxygen from the air instead of de- 
pending on their own chemicals. 

A LPER smiled a little. “Back on Earth, 
every house wired for electricity 
uses something like the Firebird. Re- 
member, the Firebird’s built to open and 
close. It’s a safety fuse. Sawyer. A per- 
fect conductor that’s also a safety fuse. 
That’s why it was able to shut itself off 
when Khom’ad drifted in contact with 
the Earth and the uranium mine. The 
other end of the Well adapted to Earth- 
matter, and all the tremendous energies 
of the uranium would have come pouring 
through into Khom’ad if the Well had 
been able to conduct it. But when the 
Firebird closed, the Well became inert, as 
far as energy-conductivity went. The 
physical bond between Khom’ad and 
Earth still exists, but that’s all. I sup- 
pose that’s why the Firebirds don’t ap- 
pear in Khom’ad, though they’re 
glimpsed down in the Well sometimes. If 
they’re energy-forms, how can they pass 
through a non-conductor ? 

“But if the Firebird is dropped open 
into the Well, I don’t know what might 
happen. It’s a safety fuse, but there’s 
such a thing as a proximity fuse too. And 
there are perfectly unimaginable energy- 
sources all around us now, and perhaps 
only non-conductivity saves us from — I 
don’t know what. Even the Isier might 
be vulnerable to perfect conductivity, if 
enough energy poured into them. Now 
they get only the energy they gain from 
the sacrifices that go down the Well of 
the Worlds. And it isn’t enough. 

“For they disappear, whenever they’ve 
discharged enough energy. Where do 
they go ? Somehow, somewhere, they re- 
gain their lost energy and return, 
through the ice-hall. Suppose they 
gained more energy than they could 
hold? The Goddess is afraid of some- 
thing, Sawyer. I think there’s a safety 
factor involved, just as the Firebird’s 
ability to shut itself off is a safety factor. 
The Isier may be isotopes of matter, but 
remember it isn’t a form of matter we 
know anything about — matter like the 



Well, for all I know. How can I tell what 
kind of unknown safety factor might 
have come into action when the Isier 
first turned themselves into gods ? There 
must have been one, and when the Fire- 
bird was stolen perhaps a different one 
became necessary. I don’t know what. 
But I do know the Goddess and Nethe are 
both afraid of something, and that’s 
why, if Zatri will only cooperate, we can 
all get away safe. You tell him that. 
Sawyer!” 

Klai had again been translating the 
essentials in a quick murmur as Alper 
spoke. Now Zatri looked at Sawyer with 
a steady gaze through the eye-holes of 
the mask. 

“Ask this man,” he said, “why he does 
all this.” 

“To get the Firebird, of course,” Alper 
said impatiently when this was passed 
on to him. “I want to get to Earth with 
the Firebird. What more do I need ?” 

“And what will the Firebird give 
him ?” Zatri asked. 

“Immortality,” Alper answered after 
a pause. He shook his ponderous head. 
“What else would I want? Youth, 
strength, immortality. Isn’t it enough ?” 
Klai translated. 

Zatri said in a quiet voice, “Why should 
I loose on your world, your Earth, a new 
immortal who might begin another Isier 
race? Your people are like mine. Human, 
not gods. No, there must be no more im- 
mortals ! I am an old man too. Tell Alper 
this — ^that I know it is right to grow old. 
To see death coming as a welcome rest. 
No man who strives like a child after 
eternal youth is fit for immortality. Oh, 
no ! I’ll not see this Earthman gain the 
Firebird and grow immortal! I will not 
guide him to the Temple!” 

Sawyer laughed in sudden, relieved de- 
light. “Good for you, Zatri !” he said. “I 
don’t trust him either! And he can kill 
me with the transceiver if he wants 
to — ” Here he swung around toward Al- 
per and stared defiantly at him through 
the mask “ — but I won’t help you either! 
If you want the Firebird, you’ll have to 
take my orders, not—” 
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Alper swung his arm up with violent 
' impsrtience. 

“That’s enough !” he said. “I expected 
it. Now take the consequences, and re- 
member, you asked for it!” 

While they all stared, Alper lifted his 
heavy voice and shouted. From just out- 
side the door the deep, belling Isier 
voices answered. Before anyone in the 
startled group could stir, the door 
crashed open, tom from its hinges by the 
casual sweep o? an Isier arm, and in the 
opening two tremendous robed gods 
stood, with a third looming behind them, 
looking in casual contempt at the stable 
and all inside it. 

With one quick snatch Alper tore the 
mask from Sawyer’s face. The world 
went back to normal color and scent and 
sound. It was like a film, Sawyer 
thought, changing from technicolor to 
drab black and white. He jumped just 
too late to get the mask back. Alper 
clapped it over his face and spoke 
through it, muffled but distinct. And it 
seemed that the Isier understood, though 
their own masks clung to the backs of 
their godlike heads, not the faces. 

“You can arrest the girl,” Alper said 
[ calmly. “The Goddess wants her for the 
sacrifice. This man here and the old man 
come with us. The rest you can extermi- 
I nate.” He turned to Sawyer, his eyes 
gleaming in cold triumph through the 
smirking mask. 

“Now,” he said. “This is your last 
chance, my boy. I want the Firebird !” 

XI 

S AWYER’S mind was clicking rapid- 
ly, alertly, and so far perfectly futilely. 
A dozen useless ideas flickered through 
it as Alper’s demand still hung upon the 
breathless silence of the stable. From 
outside the deep booming of a Sselli 
charge made the walls shake. Humans 
shouted and there was the heavy, shud- 
dering trample and thump of struggling 
bodies perilously close outside. 

“Quick !” Alper said, slipping his hand 
* toward his pocket. “I hold every card. 
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Sawyer! Don’t be a fool. I can kill you. 
I can knock you senseless. The Isier can 
tear you apart. Give me the Firebird 
and you have everything to win. Refuse, 
and — ” 

One of the Isier let out a deep, reso- 
nant sigh of impatience and moved for- 
ward like a marble angel walking, lifting 
his great robed arm. He Said something 
in his own language, serene contempt on 
his face. He stepped around Sawyer, 
seized Klai by the arm with one tremen- 
dous hand and sent her spinning across 
the stable toward the two gods in the 
door. They opened to let her pass, and 
the farther Isier swept her up under his 
arm and turned away into the darkness. 

Sawyer’s futile, unthinking leap after 
her was halted sharply by the grip of 
marble the nearer Isier locked about his 
shoulder. His teeth rattled as the tall 
god shook him. 

“Wait!” Alper shouted. “Isier, wait! 
Let me handle this. The Goddess bar- 
gained with me, remember!” 

The Isier sighed again, but let Sawyer 
regain his footing. 

“Sawyer, let’s be sensiWe,” Alper said 
impatiently. “Look, now. I did bar- 
gain — ” 

He stopped abruptly, with a glance at 
the nearest Isier, and then raised his 
hands to tilt the mask up and away from 
his face. “I don’t want them to under- 
stand what I’m saying — because I told 
the Goddess I’d get the Firebird for her. 
She’s got to have it back, and she’s got 
to keep its theft a secret. I think Nethe 
took it, not the Goddess. But the main 
thing is that it’s gone and the Goddess 
would promise anything to get it back. 
If I don’t bring it, she’ll kill me. And my 
life’s important to you, remember. I die 
—you die. What do you say, Sawyer?” 

Sawyer listened to the noise of the 
fight, so near outside now they had to 
pitch their voices loud to sound above it. 
He knew he would have to act fast. The 
next step would almost certainly be an 
order from Alper to have him searched, 
on the off-chance that the Firebird had 
found its way back into his pocket since 
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Nethe’s search, some hours ago. He had 
to forestall that, and there was no time 
to waste. He shot one glance at the alert 
Zatri, still wearing hi^ mask. 

“All right,” Sawyer said. “You win.” 
He moved his shoulder a little, feeling 
the warm spot that was the hidden Fire- 
bird shift against his side. He said, “It 
isn’t on me, but I’ll get it. I’ll need a 
light. Hold everything.” 

“Don’t show it,” Alper said quickly. 
“The Isier mustn’t see — ” 

At Sawyer’s nod Alper sighed and let 
go of the tilted mask, so that it dropped 
back and covered his face again. Sawyer 
took three steps forward and reached up 
for the swinging lantern. Every eye was 
riveted on him, every face tense with 
expectation. Zatri’s blue eyes blg,zed 
through the mask. No one knew what 
to expect next, but the Khom looked 
ready for anything. 

C AWYER laughed aloud in one reckless 
burst of grim amusement. With a 
single strong pitch he sent the lantern 
straight into the haymow at his shoul- 
der. The Khom who crowded it leaped 
both ways to give it room, and from a 
corner of his eye Sawyer was gratified 
to see someone kick hay helpfully over 
the flame as he jumped. They could have 
no idea what he planned, but this much 
was evident — he wanted a fire. 

In the same motion that sent the lan- 
tern flying. Sawyer hurtled forward 
upon Alper, the hand that released the 
lantern clamping instantly on Alper’s 
wrist. He snapped the man toward him, 
locked his other wrist in a bone-breaking 
grip, and shouted, “Zatri!” 

There was no need to shout. Zatri was 
off the bale and yelling crisp orders be- 
fore the lantern had more than struck 
the hay. There was a moment of wildest 
confusion, in which the two tall Isier, 
roaring together on a single note of out- 
rage and surprise, surged forward 
toward the struggling pair. But in a 
low, dark wave between them the Khom* 
rose up from the floor in one simultane- 
ous surge, hurling themselves doggedly 



upon the towering gods. 

The Isier staggered at the unexpected J 
impact. Then they planted their feet 
wide and struck angrily at the swarming 
pack. Every blow that landed snapped 
bone. And there was no way in which 
a Khom could hurt a god. But they could 
hamper them. And desperation made 
them reckless. 

Sawyer needed every ounce of 
strength in him to control the great bulk 
and the ponderous weight of the man 
he held. For the first few moments he 
thought he was going to fail, and then, 
quite suddenly, Alper gave up. 

Sawyer thought it was a trick, and 
held his grip desperately. Then he real- 
ized the truth. Alper’s first try had 
been the only try he could afford. He had 
strength — but limited strength. After 
he exhausted the Firebird power he 
would relapse into senile helplessness. He 
dared not struggle. He would conserve 
his little store of energy, and wait.. Saw- 
yer twisted the old man’s arms behind 
him and paused, panting, to survey the 
scene of conflict. 

Smoke already veiled it. The fire had 
caught and was crackling up in the oil- 
soaked hay with a roar that grew to a 
deafening burst of sound in a matter 
of seconds. The stable filled with blind- 
ing light and scorching heat, driving 
Isier and Khom alike toward the broken 
door. 

The ponies, whinnying in shrill, terror, 
were plunging over the low barrier of 
their stalls. There was total confusion 
as the whole swaying, kicking, roaring 
melee surged outward through the door 
and into the alley. Sawyer and Alper 
borne willy-nilly with them out of the 
burning stable. 

inROM the street at the alley’s end 

sounded the deep-toned booming of 
a savage, very near and drawing nearer. 
The fire had served its purpose. Sawyer 
had never hoped the Khom could control 
two Isier, no matter how they outnum- 
bered them, but he thought the savages 
could, if the fire flared up in time. 
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He set his teeth and without warning 
chopped Alper across the temple. Alper 
grunted and went down. 

“Zatri !” Sawyer shouted at the top of 
his voice, looking wildly around. The old 
man was hanging stubbornly on an Isier 
wrist, his arms wrapping the long, ice- 
robed arm. Above him the serene face 
bent, sweat beading it but no emotion 
showing on the cold, smiling features. 
The Isier shook his other arm free of the 
crowd that pressed him in and lifted a 
great white fist over Zatri’s head. Saw- 
yer yelled a futile warning. The fist was 
already sweeping down, and Zatri’s mo- 
ments seemed numbered. 

Then, without the slightest warning, 
the Isier vanished. 

Blinding light and bursting heat 
marked the space in empty air where 
he had stood. For an instant a cloud 
of dispersing molecules seemed to hang 
upon the air. Energy had failed him, 
and he had whirled helplessly away upon 
whatever mysterious, vanishing cycle 
the Isier traveled when the soundless 
summons called them. 

Zatri staggered back, shaking his 
scorched head with the mask still mirac- 
ulously clinging to it, so that a dwarfed 
Isier with white ruffled hair seemed to 
be still ludicrously clasping a vanished 
arm. 

Sawyer reached down and pulled the 
mask from Alper’s face. It came un- 
willingly, clasping the head with a firm- 
ness that showed why even the exertion 
of fighting had not unseated it. Sawyer 
pressed it over his own face with one 
hand, seeing the world come suddenly 
back to technicolor vividness. 

Alper was suddenly conscious again, 
his eyes glaring up at them. His hand 
went toward his pocket. Sawyer bent, 
trapped the hand, hove the big man 
roughly to his feet. 

“This way,” Zatri said, breathless but 
calm. “Coriie along!” and they set off 
down the alley toward its blind end, 
squeezing past the blaze of the stable. 
Alper was a ponderous weight between 
them. 



A door at the alley’s end gave under 
Zatri’s expert attention. He shouted 
across his shoulder to his men, and Saw- 
yer, looking back, saw the single remain- 
ing Isier locked in a Laocoon struggle 
with a dozen sinuous, writhing Sselli, 
their eyes blazing golden in the reflected 
firelight. 

This was the moment for which Alper 
must have been hoarding all his remain- 
ing strength. For with one enormous, 
desperate heave he threw all his great 
bulk into the balance and snapped the 
hold Sawyer and Zatri had locked upon 
his arms. He reeled back against the 
firelit wall, gasping, laughing, trium- 
phant, his hand dropping like a striking 
snake toward his pocket. 

Sawyer, staggering from that mighty 
thrust which must have used up a dan- 
gerous supply of energy, braced himself 
for the killing shock. But Alper, hand 
upon the control, could afford to speak 
first. He jerked his big head toward 
Zatri and said, still gasping for breath; 

“Tell him — got to lead us — to the Tem- 
ple, now!” 

“Whose side are you on, Alper?” Saw- 
yer asked wearily. “Was all that plan- 
ning back there a trick? Or were you 
lying when you said the Goddess made 
a bargain?” 

“I’m on Alper’s side, you young fool,” 
Alper assured him, still half-drunk with 
his sudden victory. “No, it wasn’t a 
trick. Or a lie. She did bargain — my 
life for the Firebird. But I don’t believe 
her. I told you, we’re lower than dogs 
to the Isier. She might spare my life 
but she wouldn’t send me home and she 
certainly wouldn’t give me the Firebird, 
I want that or nothing. That’s why my 
plan about Nethe still stands — if the old 
man will lead us. Will he?” He moved 
his hand in his pocket significantly. 
“You’d better talk him into it, my boy!” 

The words could have meant nothing 
to Zatri, but the motion did, and Zatri 
had his own ideas about the immediate 
future. In the wavering firelight he 
seemed to flicker with swift action as 
his hand shot out, casting a loop of sil- 
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very cord. . . . 

The coil of it flashed dovmward about 
Alper’s neck and drew tight, tight, cut 
into the jowled throat stranglingly. Al- 
per stood perfectly motionless. But he 
spoke 

“Tell him to drop it,” he said. “Saw- 
yer! It’s your life!” 

“Say no,” Zatri told Sawyer quietly. 

“I can guess what he said. I’m sorry, 
young man, but I must think of Klai 
now. Tell him not to move until I order 
it. I can kill him with one pull. I am 
old, but I’m strong.” 

“Sawyer, do you want to die?” Alper 
demanded desperately. “Tell hini — " 

“He says of course you can kill me,” 
Sawyer said, almost with indifference. 
“But you’ll die first. He’s thinking of 
Klai, Alper. I don’t — ” 

Zatri said, “Tell him he must take his 
hand from his pocket. Tell him I’ll pull 
the noose if he doesn’t. He fears death 
—he’ll do as I say. I think he knows that 
no life, not yours or my own, can stand 
between me and what I must do now.” 
Sawyer translated. Slowly, sullenly, 
Alper lifted his hand from his pocket. 
Sawyer had a sudden spark of hope and 
said^ “Zatri, make him release me from 
the transceiver!” 

Alper burst out violently, “No! I 
won’t do that! As long as I have that 
I’ve got — even if you kill me — no ! — " 



S’TORIES 

Sawyer looked back along the low tun- 
nel twisting out of sight. They had come 
a long and devious way underground 
since they left the noisy streets. Zatri, 
still carefully holding the cord that 
noosed Alper’s neck, was fumbling at the 
wall. Rectangular stone blocks hewn 
perhaps a thousand years ago had been 
put together with a luminous mortar 
that glowed with a clear, soft light, so 
that they stood in what looked like an 
endless trellis of shining squares. 

Zatri gave a little sigh of satisfaction 
and a door-sized square of the wall be- 
fore him went dead, the glowing mortar 
fading as if a switch had cut off a flow 
of electrons through it. He pushed gent- 
ly and the whole square receded, letting 
a soft golden light shine into the trellised 
passage. 

“If we’re lucky,” Zatri said, turning 
his masked face to Sawyer, ’’there won’t 
be any guards outside. The ceremony’s 
under way, and all the Isier who aren’t 
out fighting should be in the Hall of the 
Worlds. We’re directly under it now, 
and the cells of the sacrifices are just 
outside. There’s no danger of their es- 
caping.” He chuckled with a curious, sar- 
donic note Sawyer did not understand. 
“The only way they could escape,” he 
said, “is a way the Isier needn’t worry 
about. Come along, and be careful!” 

Sawver followed the two old men 



“He would not,” ZatrLsaid. “I know. 
We’re both old men, Alper and I, and we 
understand each other.” He chuckled 
softly. “I’ll lead you to the Temple now. 
Do you know why I changed my mind, 
why I’ll give Alper his chance at the 
Firebird and immortality ?” 

“Why ?” Sawyer asked. 

“It takes more than the Firebird to 
make a man a god,” Zatri said. “I’m too 
old — my mind wasn’t clear about this un- 
til just now. Alper could achieve immor- 
tality, yes — but never invulnerability!” 
He smiled. “Tell him that,” he said. 

Z ATRI said softly through the mask, 
“Beyond this point, we talk in whis- 
pers.” 



through the wall. 

It seemed to him that he had stepped 
out at the foot of Niagara. He stood 
half-stunned for a moment, his head 
craned back, staring up at the golden 
waterfall which rose up, up, up into 
misty infinities overhead. They stood at 
the foot of a long ramp that wound up- 
ward across the face of the waterfall in 
gentle zig-zags like a streak of frozen 
lightning patterning the golden sway 
above. 

The sway was the motion of curtains 
that looked as if they were woven of 
bright gold light, hanging straight out 
of a golden sky. Tier after tier of them 
rippled slowly in deep, changing folds to 
no tangible breeze, brushing the ramp 
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with level after ascending level of golden 
hems. 

“We go up,” Zatri said in a whisper. 
“Keep still, both of you. If anyone comes, 
get behind the curtains — and pray!” 

They went fast, stilling the noise of 
their feet on the ramps. At the third 
level Zatri began to twitch the curtains 
aside and peer quickly behind them with- 
out pausing in his climb. At the fifth 
level they found her. . . . 

A tiny room like a bee’s cell opened 
behind its curtain, hexagonal, walled 
with a continual crawl of colors that 
flowed, merged, faded and renewed 
themselves continually in a motion so 
compelling the >eye followed them in fas- 
cinated wonder. 

“Don’t look,” Zatri warned them. 
“That’s hypnosis. Tell Alper. We need 
him.” 

Sawyer murmured his warning with- 
out turning his head, for he was staring 
through the blurred wall at the dream- 
ing figure of Klai, kneeling upon the 
small hexagon of the cell’s floor, her 
hands loose in her lap, her head thrown 
back, staring up in a daze at the chang- 
ing spectra as they crept across the 
walls. 

Through the blur of colors. Sawyer 
caught a glimpse of a chamber beyond 
so vast, so overpoweringly strange that 
he jerked his gaze away instinctively, 
afraid to look, afraid to believe his eyes. 

Zatri rapped softly on the glassy wall 
of the hexagon before him. Klai stirred 
a little, a very little, and subsided again, 
her head lolling back, her eyes upon the 
patterns. He rapped again. Very slowly 
she turned. 

“Good,” Zatri said in a whisper. “It’s 
not too late. We can still save her. 
Young man — ” He turned, fixing Sawyer 
with a strangely intent gaze. “I have 
something to ask you,” he said softly. 
“Listen carefully. I have my own plan 
all laid. It involves risk to everyone. I 
want you to understand that can’t be 
helped. There’s no alternative for any 
of us except a life of endless slavery 
under the Isier rule.” 
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He paused, gave Sawyer a look of curi- 
ous appeal, and said, “So I must ask you 
this. Do you Have the Firebird now?” 
Sawyer hesitated, trying to read the 
meaning behind the old man’s intent blue 
gaze. He could not. But after a long 
moment of uncertainty, he said* 

“Yes. Ido.” 

Zatri let out a deep sigh. “I’m glad,” 
he said. “It may mean we all live in spite 
of everything.” 

Alper had been watching this ex- 
change with a restless gaze full of suspi- 
cion. “What’s he saying?” he demanded 
of Sawyer. “Translate!” 

“Be still!” Zatri twitched the cord 
slightly, then made a quick gesture urg- 
ing patience. “One more thing before we 
act,” he told Sawyer. “You see Klai 
in there, helpless, hypnotized. There’s 
one way of releasing her, and one way 
only.” He laughed softly. “The Isier 
know us very well. They can leave the 
cells unguarded, because no one can re- 
lease a prisoner — without taking the 
prisoner’s place.” 

As he spoke, he moved. And he moved 
with that startling speed he could call 
upon when he had to, old as he was. 
Sawyer went staggering against the 
cell-wall at the unexpected hard push the 
old man gave him. He struck it with 
one shoulder, staggered and felt the 
wall give beneath his weight — 

XII 

There was a moment of total disori- 
entation. The cell walls seemed to fold 
inward upon themselves in a complex, 
precise motion like a well-organized ma- 
chine. As he struck the floor inside the 
cell he saw Klai swept helplessly out- 
ward by the same action that had carried 
him in. The cell was a relentless trap. 
As he struggled to his feet on the hexag- 
onal flooring, thrusting hard against 
the wall in a vain attempt to turn it 
again, he saw Zatri’s masked face 
p r e s s e d .close to the crawl of the 
spectrum in the glass, heard the old 
man’s voice speaking softly and clearly. 
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“I’m sorry, young man,” Zatri said. 
“I came here to take that place myself. 
But I think this is a better way than 
if I were there, because with you inside, 
it need not be a way that ends in death. 
For you, there’s a chance. For anyone 
else — ” He made a gesture of finality. 

Klai had fallen to her knees on the 
ramp beside Zatri. Gently he bent to 
lift her. Sawyer watched them through 
a crawl of colors so hypnotic he could 
not focus on them without feeling sleep 
cloud his brain. He rapped on the glass. 

“Quick!” he said. “I — I’m dizzy. If 
you have anything to say, say it ! Or is 
this outright murder?” 

“Shut your eyes!” Zatri said. “Don’t 
look at the colon’s while I talk. No, it isn’t 
murder- — or if it is. we all die anyhow, 
and you’ll have had your chance to save 
yourself and the rest of us with you. 
Maybe the whole race. I’m not forcing 
you into anything I wouldn’t do myself, 
if I could. But only you wear the — the 
amulet, the transceiver. So that only 
you can resist the hypnosis, when the 
crisis of the ceremony comes. Onlv 
you.” He glanced at Alper, watching all 
this with impatient eves. He twitched 
the cord ever so slightly. 

“As he holds your life. I hold his,” he 
said. “And I value no life, not even my 
own, above the goal I’m seeking. If Alper 
would re'ease you and put the device on 
me. I’d change places with you. But he 
wouldn’t. So you must go into the cere- 
mony as a sacrifice — but not unarmed. 
You have the transceiver. You carry the 
Firebird. You have a chance no other 
man could hope for. 

“This is my goal. To break the Isier 
m'e and free ray people. I know it isn’t 
yours, but I can’t spare myself or you. I 
must do what I can to achieve that pur- 
pose. Now listen, because there isn’t 
much time. At any moment you may be 
swept into the ceremony.” 

S,cwyer, listening tensely, his eyes 
closed, heard Klai begin to munnur 
something in a voice of drowsy alarm 
and opened his eyes long enough to see, 
through the crawl of colors, the girl lift- 



ing her head and staring around dazedly. 
Zatri hushed her with a gentle shake of 
the shoulder. 

“You’ll go into the ceremony,” he went 
on. “But not helpless. Not hypnotized 
into blind obedience. Because when you 
feel yourself slipping, you must call on 
Alper to touch the control of the trans- 
ceiver, gently, very gently. I’ll make 
sure of that. He explained enough of it 
so that I feel sure the lightest shaking 
of sound in your head will be enough to 
break the hypnosis. 

“What happens in the ceremony no 
one knows exactly. But it is known that 
the victims must be hypnotized before 
the Firebirds can feed. Before your time 
comes, my Khora may be able to save 
you. I told you we have explosives. I 
hope to destroy enough of the Temple 
to let the Sselli in. That’s our plan. If it 
works in time, you’ll be safe. 

“The Temple towers will be a blaze 
of light before tonight’s ceremony ends, 
and the Sselli will be flocking around the 
walls, battering to get in. If we’re lucky 
we’ll breach the walls of the Hall of the 
Worlds itself, and turn the Sselli in upon 
the Isier. 

“Then there’ll be fighting!” The old 
man’s eyes glowed behind the mask. 
“Then the Isier will have to unleash their 
last weapons. It’s our hope the Sselli 
will succeed in turning them avainst the 
Isier. Put if the Sselli fail, there’s one 
chance left. It all depends on you.” He 
hesitated. 

“Do you hear me?” he asked. “Open 
your eyes for a moment. I want to be 
sure. Yes, yes. Then listen — if you see 
the Isier winning, judge your time. 
When it seems right to you — somehow 
you must reach the Well. Somehow you 
must drop the Firebird down — and drop 
it open.” 

S AWYER for the first time was moved 
to speech. 

“But— Alper said — ” 

“Alper was right. It means danger. 
But the immortality of the Isier depends 
on the Well. We can’t kill them. But— 
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I think we can kill the Well itself. True, 
that may also wipe out the whole city. 
It may send the Upper Shell crashing 
through to the Under-Shell. But — ” 
Zatri chuckled grimly. “If the Isier win, 
you die ! Would you rather die a victim, 
or a conqueror ? Alone, or with a race of 
gods to go with you ? And knowing that 
what men remain alive afterward will 
owe their freedom and their future to 
what you did?” 

Zatri was silent after that, breathing 
rather hard through his mask. Presently 
he said, “There isn’t much time. You’d 
better tell Alper as much as you think 
suitable. It might be better not to men- 
tion the final plan, if everything else fails 
— about the Firebird, I mean. If he real- 
izes it’s lost to him, he may not cooper- 
ate.” He coughed gently. 

“Look at me, young man,” he said. 
“Just for a second. I don’t ask your for- 
giveness, but I want to say again I’m 
doing this because I must. If you die, 
we all die. If you win, we win with you. 
I wish I could do the job myself. Do 
you believe me?” 

Sawyer met his eyes through the coil- 
ing spectra in the glass. 

“I believe you. I don’t mention for- 
giveness. If I come out of this alive, 
you’ll answer for what you’ve done. JSut 
I believe you.” He turned his head. “Al- 
per, I — ” He stared. “Alper ! Zatri, wake 
him up!” 

The big old man was lolling half help- 
less against the glass at Zatri’s side, 
peering through the cell walls with their 
irresistible hypnosis of motion and color. 
Zatri jumped to shake him awake. Klai 
watched them with drowsy wonder. Saw- 
yer kept calling, over and over, as loudly 
as he dared, “Alper! Alper, do you hear 
me ! Alper, wake up !” 

“I’m awake,” the big man snarled ab- 
ruptly fighting Zatri off. “I’m all right. 
But — Sawyer! Have you looked! Do 
you realize what they’ve got in there?” 

Sawyer had not looked. After his first 
glimpse of infinite, whirling space be- 
yond the wail of cells, and the lashing, 
twining coils of fire that spun in it, he 



had had no attention to spare. 

“You’ve got to listen,” he said. “If 
you want the Firebird, you’ve got to. 
Alper, do you hear me?” 

“Yes, yes,” Alper said, his attention 
only half fixed. “What’s the matter?” 
Sawyer told him, speaking fast and 
glossing over the question of the Fire- 
bird as well as he could. But Alper was 
muttering to himself. 

“The heart of the atom,” he was say- 
ing. “The atomic dance ! Electrons in — 
yes, seven shells ! And the — the fire cir- 
cles inside the chamber they’re weaving. 
Sawyer, do you realize what they’ve got 
in there? I half guessed it before, but 
it took this to make me realize — ” 
Sawyer blinked and looked at Alper 
through an incomprehensible blurring 
haze he could not understand. What was 
wrong? His own eyes? The cell walls 
had begun to shimmer a little. Alper’s 
voice came through it shaken too, as if 
both sound and light waves vibrated in 
tune with the shaking walls. 

“It’s a cyclotron!” Alper said. “A cos- 
motron, a synchrotron, whatever you 
like. Something inside there is serving 
as an oscillator to drive forces around 
and around the chamber the electrons 
make. A planetary cyclotron! Some- 
where there must be a focusing aper- 
ture to release the pencil of high-energy 
rays, because — you see the green beams ? 
Sawyer, do you see ?” 

The voice blurred, the face with it, 
Zatri’s anxious eyes peering through the 
smiling Isier mask, Klai’s slowy waken- 
ing figure behind them. Pure vibration 
made every molecule of his body shiver 
in unison with the shivering walls. The 
colors were moving inward from the 
walls toward the center of his brain, 
and with the last despairing flicker of 
awareness he called to Alper for help. . . . 

T he smallest of sounds whispered 
delicately through the chambers of 
Sawyer’s brain. The whisper grew loud- 
er. The blood-beat began to roar like a 
far-away lion. . . . 

Sawyer struggled up to the surface 
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of consciousness and called into the 
golden blur that hemmed him in, “That’s 
enough. Alper, that’s enough!” Miracu- 
lously, at that, the roar began swiftly 
to fade until it was only a whisper again 
of breath rustling through chambers of 
bone and blood beating deep and full in 
the arteries that keep the mind alive. 

The cell walls no longer surrounded 
him. He was closed inside a shell of light 
and he knew the shell was the turning 
walls of the hexagon, though he himself 
felt no sensation of turning. He was the 
hub. The walls pivoted upon him. And 
the blur of their turning was a thousand 
times more hypnotic than the blur of 
colors had been. His mind tugged eager- 
ly to spin with them, into the blurring 
of oblivion. Only that quiver of constant 
sound kept him in control. 

He remembered what Alper had been 
saying when the cell walls shut out the 
sight of him. Atoms. The atomic dance, 
and the whirl of the cyclotron. The cell 
walls were an electronic shell closing him 
in, he thought, and he was the nucleus 
they turned around. He was growing 
light-headed with motion. ... 

Far away, hanging head downward in 
a golden sky, a crescent of Isier were 
sitting on thrones of gold, upside down 
in the firmament. But Isier reduced to 
the size of dolls. Vertigo seized Sawyer 
violently as sight came slowly back to 
him. The crescent that floated in space 
expanded and whirled before him until 
its ends joined in a circle, but a circle 
so vast his mind could not accept it. This 
was what he had glimpsed through the 
cell-wall in the great, whirling void be- 
yond. He tried in vain to coerce his mind 
back to reason. He could only stare. 

The ranks of solemn angels were 
ranged in one tremendous circle, facing 
inward, supported upon nothing at all. 
They floated free in swimming golden 
space, and — no, was that a reflection 
glimmering here and there around their 
feet? Was it a flat platform under the 
thrones, invisible, made of clear glass? 

Not all the thrones had angels in 
them. There were broad gaps, one Isier 



surrounded by vacant seats, then a 
group of three or four with emptiness on 
both sides. Where were the rest ? Fight- 
ing in the streets? Not all. Not even 
a majority. Perhaps a third of the circle 
of thrones were occupied. Then the re- 
mainder must be those who had gone 
into vapor when their energy lapsed, and 
dispersed them upon that strange cycle 
which they had to take at a word of 
command none could understand or 
deny. 

In the center of the ring was a sphere 
of something so bright Sawyer could not 
look at it. Two tall figures faced each 
other across the brightness, and a dazzle 
of green lightnings flashed between 
them. But he was moving too fast. He 
could not focus on this or anything — 
yet. For he was swinging in a wide, be- 
wildering orbit. Far under him now he 
could see the glass-crowned heads with 
their blank, serene, backward-staring 
masks and their vividly alive, forward- 
staring faces. Watching the future and 
the past, he thought. 

T^OW his great orbit swung him past 

' them and down, down, down beyond 
the level of the thrones, far under, 
toward a vast bowl of golden haze which 
seemed to form the undersky of the tre- 
mendous hollow sphere he whirled in. 
Looking up, he could see the golden 
thrones from below, set solid on square 
bases, and countless Isier feet planted 
in pairs, flat upon nothingness. 

He swung up again on the far side. 
The level platform with the thrones was 
a lenticular nebula which he saw edge- 
wise and then slowly dawning into an 
elipse ringed all around with double- 
faced heads, and then broadening into 
a flat circle again straight down. But he 
could not look straight down, because 
of that intolerable glare in the center. 

Out of it streamed those lashing coils 
of fire which he had dimly glimpsed from 
beyond the cell-wall. They flowed writh- 
ing and circling through^ the void in 
which he spun, circumscribed by it in a 
way he had not yet begun to grasp, so 
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that the space inside the globe was filled 
by their tremendous spiraling. 

He was not alone in his flight through 
golden space and golden spears of light. 
Other blurs of brilliance swung in other 
orbits around the galaxy of the gods. 
Other kneeling, human figures, motion- 
less inside the spinning shells that car- 
ried them upon their orbits around that 
fiery sun. He could not count them, there 
were so many. But he remembered what 
Alper had said, and by craning and 
shielding his eyes he made out the num- 
ber of the orbits. Seven. Seven orbits 
in which countless electrons spun around 
a nucleus too bright to see. 

And it was growing brighter. As he 
squinted at it through almost closed lids, 
a kneeling figure enclosed in its spinning 
shell of force dropped toward the center 
of the glare, hovered for a second, dark 
against that light, and then vanished 
straight into the heart of the fire, be- 
tween the two Isier who stood facing 
each other across it. Instantly the fire 
flared high, in a burst that scorched the 
eyes. 

And between the . two figures green 
lightnings crackled anew. 

Sawyer tried hard to make his 
thoughts fall into a pattern he could 
grasp. Too much was happening. He 
could see too much, and none of it under- 
standable. The blur of the spinning walls’ 
that carried him on his orbit was still 
hypnotic, though that steadying noise 
in his skull helped hold the sleep at bay. 

“Give me a little more, Alper,” he said, 
and his voice rebounded fantastically 
from the whirl of the walls. He thought 
of the disc in Alper’s hand, and his own 
words whispering out of it, and the 
image was more disorienting than what 
he saw around him. “A little, not much. 
There — there ! Good.” 

The noise was louder. He could think 
a little better. But what was happening 
was still so incoherent he groped fran- 
tically for analogies to give it pattern. 

“I’m the axis the cell turns on,” he 
thought. “I’m the proton that swings the 
electron of the walls around. But in this 
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vaster space, I’m an electron whirling 
around the nucleus of the fire down 
there. Who knows what an electron’s 
made of, anyhow? Nobody.” An instan- 
taneous vision of all electrons in the 
make-up of all matter swam before his 
eyes, every one of them a miniature Saw- 
yer kneeling in a spinning hexagon. He 
shook the picture out of his mind with a 
tremendous effort. 

What was the blinding sphere of light 
that controlled all these whirling things ? 
The nucleus of this atom with seven 
shells of force? (A uranium atom? he 
wondered dimly. Rich and complex with 
its great cloud of whirling electrons in 
seven shells around a tight-packed nu- 
cleus?) Uranium was the element the 
Firebirds sucked out of Earth’s pole. 
Then might that sphere of brilliance 
be — 

“The Well!” he thought. “The Well of 
the Worlds!” And he strained his daz- 
zled eyes toward it, trying hard to make 
out what the thing was, his mind trying 
in vain to pierce its brilliance and see 
the far end where the world of Khom’ad 
lay locked to the world of Earth. . . . 

He could not. But he could see more 
clearly, as his vision adjusted to its limit 
of tolerance, the two figures facing each 
other across that blinding blaze. A 
white-robed figure, and a column of 
swaying, lashing darkness upon which 
a pale mask floated. 

The Goddess. Nethe and the Goddess. 

Then this was the Unsealing, from 
which one or the other would walk alive, 
leaving a vanquished rival dead beside 
the Well. How, he wondered in awed 
amazement, could the Isier die ? In what 
unimaginable form would death overtake 
the undying gods? 

'T'HE rings of electrons spun. The fiery 

streamers of light poured swirling in- 
side the shell of the electrons. And be- 
tween the two rival Goddesses the 
sphere of the Well burned high and then 
low again, as one victim after another 
whirled downward toward the flame, 
hovered, dropped. With each victim, the 
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fire flared high. 

“And they’re being replaced from out- 
side,” Sawyer thought. “As each drops 
from the middle ring into the fire, a read- 
justment must take place all through the 
seven orbits. Cell by cell thejr snatch 
us from the wall of sacrifices and whirl 
us into the dance as they need us. We — ” 

A sudden jolt knocked the thoughts 
out of his head. He was dropping nearer 
the fire. . . The outermost orbit of the 
seven acquired a new electron and the 
sixth received Sawyer. Presently, he 
thought, the fifth would rob the sixth 
of him, and so, step by step, he would fall 
through the dance of the rings until he 
hovered above the innermost flame, and 
dropped. . . . 

To replenish the weapons with which 
the Goddess and the Goddess-elect were 
lashing each other with whips of emerald 
flame. What were the weapons? How 
did they draw upon the burning Well 
for their power? 

As if in answer, for a moment the fire 
died between them and he could look 
down clearly and see. For one of the 
falling electrons was hesitating above 
the Well. Had some helpless sacrifice, 
for an instant, jolted half-awake as he 
dropped toward immolation? 

The green fires faded, ceased. The 
Well filmed over for an instant and it 
was possible for Sawyer to gaze unblind- 
ed upon the heart of the ceremony. He 
could still not bear to look upon the 
complex pattern that seethed in the 
Well. But he could see the two Isier, 

• pausing as if for a moment’s breath 
before the combat began again. 

Nethe’s great, baleful, half-lidded eyes 
like a snake’s eyes — or like a Sselli’s — 
glowed with an inner flame as hot as the 
Well’s. Her face was wet with a lumi- 
nous dew of sweat, and her robes showed 
great rents whose edges glowed as if fire 
had ripped them and ignited an undy- 
ing line of pale-green ember wherever 
it touched. She was swaying to and fro 
as a snake sways, restlessly and endless- 
ly, incapable of standing still because 
the forces of destruction burned so high 



in her even while she snatched this mo- 
ment’s rest. 

With the same fierce, snake-like mo- 
tion the Goddess swayed. Her robes of 
blackness the color of oblivion were rent 
too, and glowing with pale-green embers 
along every slash. 

Something was wrong about their 
heads. And he could not quite make out 
the strangely shaped weapons they held 
shoulder-high between their hands as 
they faced each other. 

Then with a shock he realized what 
had happened. They had removed their 
masks. Below the fiercely glaring faces 
they turned to one another, the masks 
glared as fiercely. With hands spread 
upon the cheeks of the masks so that 
the pale smiles, the empty eyes fronted 
their replicas across the Well like faces 
in a mirror, the two Isier swayed and 
panted, waiting. . . . 

The hesitating sacrifice dropped into 
the Well, and the waiting ended. 

XIII 

^5^HE Well flared high. Up out of it 
shot enormous bending streamers of 
white fire, lashing toward the zenith of 
this golden firmament. But the whirl 
of the electronic shells intercepted their 
course, bent them and blew them side- 
wise as if in the grip of a hurricane, 
whirled them around and around in in- 
tricate, interlacing spiral patterns that 
seemed to drive the fiery beams faster 
and faster, endlessly accelerated — 
What was it Alper had been saying so 
incoherently, as he stared half dazed 
into this golden holocaust ? 

“A cyclotron ! Something drives forces 
around and around the chamber the elec- 
trons make !” 

And it was true — or an analogy of the 
truth. The likeness was too clear to 
miss. Power streamed out of the Well 
when the sacrifices were fed into it. But 
the power did not now expend itself 
outward in invisible waves like a car- 
rier-beam which conveyed energy to the 
Isier and whatever mysterious receiving- 
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sets and transformers their godlike bod-^ 
ies hid. Power here and now was being 
confined and driven back upon itself as 
a cyclotron drives an ion stream faster 
and faster around wider and wider 
spirals. What oscillator-force drove it 
Sawyer could not guess, but the axis it 
spun on was the same axis the cyclotron 
uses, pure magnetic force pouring be- 
tween continua from Earth’s Pole itself. 

And it was unmistakably clear what 
purpose this wild spiral served. In a 
cyclotron the accelerated stream of ions 
pours at last through an opening that 
focuses it down to a narrow pencil of 
tremendously high-energy particles. In 
the planetary cyclotron of the Hall of 
Worlds, there was no opening in the arti- 
ficial chamber the whirling electrons 
wove. But the pencil of killing energy 
escaped, none the less. That opening 
must exist perhaps in a dimensional 
warp the eye could not follow, but where 
the beam came out no one could mistake. 
The deflecting plates that captured it 
began to light up gloriously. 

For now the eyes of the two masks 
the Isier Goddesses held were filling with 
solid beams of green fire. Twin rays of 
it flashed like two drawn blades from 
each glaring mask — Gorgon glares that 
crossed in the dazzling air above the well. 
Their color was the pale green glow of 
the cathode fluorescent tube, but bright 
with a terrible brilliance the human gaze 
could not touch. 

And it was doubly terrible to see those 
pale, serene smiles still fixed upon the 
masks as the eyes shot out that killing 
violence. The cyclotron of the worlds 
whirled more and more furiously as vic- 
tims dropped down the Well of bubbling 
flame. 

Ring by ring, as the sacrifices dropped, 
Sawyer was drawn nearer and nearer 
to the Well. But he forgot his own dan- 
ger. He forgot the orbit he whirled on, 
up and over and down again around the 
nucleus that slowly sucked him in. 

All he could see or think of in this mo- 
ment was the conflict between Goddess 
and Goddess-elect, fought across the pool 
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where fire instead of water bubbled, and 
pale beams lashed and clashed like 
swords more terrible than any blade ever 
forged. 

They were well matched. Endlessly the 
sweeping slashes caught in midair and 
hung harmless for a moment before they 
fell apart and swept treacherously over 
or under one another at the vulnerable 
bodies behind the masks. 

For to these blades alone the Isier 
were vulnerable. He saw that now. He 
saw Nethe suddenly shoot her mask up 
high above her head at arms’ full length, 
tilt the beams downward and shear 
across the Goddess’s left shoulder with a 
terrible slash of the double blades. 

The cut bit deep. A dazzling glare 
sprang out at the imnact — the same 
glare infinitely intensified which had 
sprung out between Nethe’s head and 
the rock the Sselli hurled at her on the 
floating island. That protective flare of 
energy still functioned, then. But it 
was of no avail, even when stepped up 
to such blinding power as this, against 
the slash of the green beams from the 
masks. 

The Goddess reeled. Her mask-guard 
dropped for a second, the Gorgon flash 
from its eyes cutting emptiness. Her 
black robe parted along an emerald- 
glowing slash and through it a stream 
of golden blood poured sluggishly. . . . 

Golden blood. Sawyer thought. Golden 
blood! A single, shattering roar went 
up from the ring of watching angels as 
that luminous flood gushed over the mid- 
night robe. Nethe screamed, a wild, 
high, ringing cry of triumph — 

T here was a jolt that made Sawyer’s 
head swim as he dropped again down 
the stairsteps of the orbits, this time 
into the ring only second from the inner- 
most ring of all. He paid no attention. 
He was only irritated because the jolt 
made him lose his focus for an instant 
upon the battle. 

For Nethe had overreached herself. 
She had counted too heavily on dealing 
a killing stroke, and her mask was too 
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high overhead to parry the Goddess’s 
snake-like twist of recovery. The golden 
blood still poured, and one black-robed 
arm hung useless, but with the other 
hand the Goddess flashed her mask side- 
wise in a treacherous spiraling sweep. It 
was an intricate motion, executed with 
consummate skill, for it seemed to follow 
exactly and at tremendous speed the 
spiraling of the power-streams around 
the cyclotron, to ride with them and 
perhaps for one brief instant to force 
more violence out of them through the 
deflecting-plates which were the eyes 
of the mask. 

She spun her mask to face Nethe’s. 
Eye to eye, face to face, the two Gorgon 
glares poured their killing energy into 
one another’s smiling faces. Fire flared 
up from that square, head-on meeting 
of terrible beams. Nethe’s shriek of 
maniacal fury heralded what had hap- 
pened even before the blaze faded be- 
tween the masks. When it cleared, a 
long, low cry went up from the circling 
watchers. For one eye of Nethe’s mask 
was blind. The beam had burned out. 

With half her fighting strength de- 
stroyed, she whirled in redoubled rage 
at the crippled Goddess, her single beam 
weaving a net of green fire all about that 
swaying, parrying figure in black robes. 
Desperately the Goddess, one-handed 
but quicker than lightning, wove her 
own net of defense against the on- 
slaught. And the drain upon the power 
in the Well grew heavier. . . . 

Electrons dropped like snow now out 
of the innermost ring. The Well flared, 
sank, flared again as the lives of the sac- 
rifices fed it briefiy, pouring violence into 
the cyclotron for the Goddesses to wield 
like flaming swords. 

Jolt! Sawyer dropped again. For the 
penultimate time he dropped. Now he 
rode the innermost ring, and the next 
drop would be into the fire. 

The fire? He looked down. He looked 
straight into the Well. And it was 
bright, bright, bright. . . . 

It burned the eye and the brain behind 
it. 



It was not bright at all. 

That painful glare transmuted sud- 
denly as he neared it into a beauty that 
ensnared the very soul. The Well was 
a wide ring around a flatness and a glass- 
iness like a mirror that reflected only 
the golden glow of the sky. In the ring 
glimmered a whirling, spinning, tum- 
bling tumult of — was it molten light, 
bubbling up from the heart of the world ? 
Bubbling up out of Earth’s Pole ? Was it 
a tossing fountain? He could put no 
name to it. But the tumble and tumult 
of the fiery pool drew the eye and the 
mind irresistibly. That tossing motion 
burned inward to his brain, fusing with 
it, drawing him down along a chord of 
his own vision. 

He was dropping, dropping. . . . 

TTE WANTED to drop. He had to see 
this thing clearer, closer. Even so 
near, he thought hazily, the bubbles were 
still impossible to focus on. What were 
they? Bubbling liquid metal, cool and 
bright, like mercury ? No, for they were 
discontinuous. Each tossing, luminous 
shape was separate, and there was a 
pattern in their motion. They seemed 
to weave a dance in and out of the very 
fabric of his brain, pulling him down into 
the heart of the beautiful pool, the love- 
ly, tossing dance, the irresistible shim- 
mer and play of enchanting motion. . . . 

“Alper!” he shouted suddenly, the 
sound of his own voice coming back to 
him deafeningly from the spinning walls 
of his hexagon. 

And Alper responded. In quick, 
broken bursts the noise of his own blood 
thundered like deep bells through the 
chambers of the skull, the hiss of breath- 
ing was the steam of a gigantic turbine 
driving through his head. 

With a shuddering breath Sawyer 
drew back from the terrible beauty of 
the pool. He knew what it was, now. Or 
what it represented. This was a sight no 
human eye had ever seen before, even in 
an analogy like the pool. 

It was the complex, weaving dance of 
the nucleus inside the atom. One by one 
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the electrons had drawn inward to hurl 
themselves into the strong, terrible pull 
of the protons in the heart of the atom. 
His turn, now. . . . 

But once before, a hurtling electron 
had paused. Once before he had seen a 
victim seem to gather himself and re- 
sist for a second the merging into that 
beautiful, fearful dance. Thunder beat 
strongly in Sawyer’s skull and he shut 
his eyes and let all the revulsion against 
death that dwells instinct in the mind 
of man repel the enchantment of the 
Well. 

He dropped no farther. 

The Well was an empty mirror in the 
center of the ring, the mouth of a pool 
that opened downward on the sun. It 
yawned for him, but he did not drop. 
And the brilliance began faintly to haze 
over, as if a breath had blown across the 
shining mirror. 

Below him the green blades of the 
Gorgon masks flashed and crossed and 
hissed upon one another. The murderous 
strokes wove too fast for the eye to 
follow. But as he hovered, they seemed 
to slow. The blades grew paler. The 
hissing fell softer on the ear. 

The Goddess stepped back a pace and 
looked up. And Nethe, breathing hard, 
lowered her one-eyed mask and tipped 
her head back, staring too. Recognition 
suddenly glowed in her eyes, and she 
laughed a wild, high gong-note of mirth- 
less greeting. 

It was time, and past time, for Saw- 
yer to reach into his pocket, where the 
Firebird lay. What would happen if he 
flashed it in her face he did not know, 
but he had no choice now. At any mo- 
ment he would fall straight into the 
heart of the boiling Well, and after that 
there would be no more decisions to 
make. 

He reached for the Firebird — and he 
could not move. 

Some power he could not fight held 
him as rigid as all the other victims 
spinning in their electronic shells above 
the Well. His mind was free, but his 
body he could not move by the slightest 
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twitch of a muscle, the least shiver of 
a finger. 

“Alper!” he called desperately. “Step 
it up! Not too much, but more!” 

The continuous low thunder that 
moved almost unnoticed in his brain 
grew louder as an express train ap- 
proaching along a track grows louder, 
louder, more deafeningly near — 

“Hold it!” Sawyer said suddenly. 
“Keep it there. Wait!” 

For from below him, and not far off, 
another thunder sounded like an exter- 
nalized echo — the sudden, deep boom of 
an explosion. In the ring of angels in- 
tent upon the duel across the Well, Isier 
heads turned incredulously toward that 
sound which might almost have burst 
within the walls of the Temple itself. 

It was within the Temple. 

It came again, and with it now the 
crash and the long, sliding rumble of 
falling walls, just beyond the glow of the 
golden heavens which wreathed them in. 

T hen the glass floor rocked beneath 
the circle of thrones. A crash as of 
vast glass walls toppling sounded ter- 
rifyingly near. The Isier sprang to their 
feet in one long, undulant wave of rising 
crowns and tossing robes, whirling out- 
ward to face the source of this incredible 
interruption. For one last instant Saw- 
yer saw them all standing solidly upon 
emptiness while satellite electrons swung 
upon their orbits around a sun, and the 
illusion of circling worlds and gods strid- 
ing through the void held firm. 

Then a great rift opened in the golden 
heavens. Shards of glass fell shivering 
through the mist and slid in a great 
avalanche across the glassy floor. The 
walls came crashing and great fragments 
of the falling universe toppled through 
a gap in the fabric of the heavens, let- 
ting appalling glimpses of reality gleam 
through beyond it. 

Through that widening gap a tumult 
of savages poured across the glass floor 
toward the waiting angels. 

For an instant the Isier stood 
stunned. Sheer incredulity held them 
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motionless. That the wall could be 
breached must seem the rankest impos- 
sibility to their godlike minds, trained 
for a thousand years to the expectation 
of submission from all their world. That 
this holy of holies could be violated, that 
these serpentine savages from the world 
below could be swarming toward them 
brandishing knives and bellowing their 
deep, mindless roars, must have a qual- 
ity of nightmare to the Isier. 

So they stood for a moment paralyzed 
with disbelief. 

Then the Goddess screamed to them, 
and they came alive. The Goddess 
screamed, and a great, resounding 
golden chorus of answering shouts re- 
plied. Some strange and terrible revul- 
sion seemed to sparkle to life as the 
assembly of gods swept forward in a 
wave of ice-colored robes, walking on 
air, shouting as they surged into combat 
with the Sselli. Revulsion of like for 
like, Sawyer thought, remembering the 
golden blood that was still gushing from 
the Goddess, and the drop of golden 
blood that had hung upon his knife-blade 
when the wound closed in the chest of 
the Sselli he had stabbed. 

TNVULNERABLE race surged forward 

toward invulnerable race as the sav- 
age horde swept across the glass floor 
toward the gods. For one moment Saw- 
yer saw the blind backward masks of the 
Isier ranks, facing him and the Well 
and the battling Goddesses with dispas- 
sionate indifference, as if these were the 
past and of no interest to the race of 
gods. Then the Goddess screamed out 
another cry, and from the charging gods 
a long, ringing shout of triumph went 
up, and all through their ranks robed 
arms rose in a gesture of sheer sweeping 
joy. 

Over their heads with both hands the 
Isier swept their masks. Now at last the 
faces which had regarded the past so 
long and so impassively soared around 
to face the future. But impassive no 
longer. Serene no longer. They still 
smiled their pale curved smiles, but now 



the smile was terrible, and the eyes 
above them shot out the twin beams of 
fiery swords. 

Sawyer saw them flame in the very 
face of the foremost Sselli, already 
reaching out his long, sinuous arms to 
grapple with the foremost Isier. The 
twin rays pierced that thick, scaled chest 
at the base of the neck, where the sunken 
head drew down. He saw them go 
through like light through darkness and 
emerge in a blurred shimmer at the sav- 
age’s back. 

The great, snake-like creature reeled. 
For an instant the jewel-eyes glared 
with the same fluorescent greenish glow 
as the twin beams that pierced him. 
Then a deep, booming roar burst from 
him and he hurled himself headlong 
upon the Isier, golden blood bubbling 
from his chest. 

The Isier tried in vain, with a gesture 
of fierce repulsion, to fling him away, 
the mask he held slanting a Gorgon 
glance of pale violence toward the ceil- 
ing. But the savage was not dead. Not 
yet. With a terrible vitality he writhed 
his long limbs about the Isier, clawing 
for the mask. The two struggled ti- 
tanically, reeled, seemed to revolve in a 
slow, desperate waltz across the glass 
floor. The blood of the savage was gush- 
ing in a broadening pool at their feet, 
and Sawyer, watching it spread, realized 
suddenly that it spread no longer on a 
flat surface. It was spilling over an un- 
seen verge of glass and failing like 
golden mist into emptiness. . . . 

The transparent platform that held 
up the thrones was not a solid floor 
across the abyss. It was a circle floating 
in haze, held to the golden walls by an 
intricate pattern of glass bridges that 
left room for the circling electrons to 
wheel unhindered over and around and 
down under the bubbling Well. 

Over the edge the Sselli and his Isier 
enemy toppled, still locked in an embrace 
of mutual hatred and revulsion. The 
mask fell with them, raking the misty 
heavens of the chamber with its pale 
death-stare of green rays. 
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A S IF their fall had broken a spell that 
held him fascinated, Sawyer came 
back to life and his own danger. Fiercely 
he Wrenched at the paralysis that held 
him motionless, for he realized that in 
another moment or two a burden would 
be levied upon the Well that not all the 
sacrifices spinning in their orbits might 
suffice to bear. This unleashing of every 
mask at once would demand energy such 
as the Well might never have been called 
upon to supply before in all its thou- 
sand years. 

He focused with desperate intensity 
upon the sounds of his own private thun- 
der in the cavities of the brain, focused 
blindly and strove with all his power 
to break the paralysis. . . And very 
slightly he moved one hand. Very 
slightly. 

The floating shell under him jolted 
hard. He opened his eyes and saw in 
one all-comprehensive flash the battle- 
field in midair, reeling and staggering 
with godlike figures and serpentine 
Sselli gushing golden blood, the two 
races so like in so many ways that they 
might almost be the same race seen 
through distorting lenses in two differ- 
ing forms — 

That thought rang a bell in his memo- 
ry he had no time to follow. For his cell 
jolted downward again, and he saw that 
the drain upon the Well had begun al- 
ready. The tumble of bright motion be- 
low filmed over mistily as every mask 
drew deep upon the source of all Isier 
power. 

Instantly past Sawyer fell a rain of 
spinning hexagon-cells, each carrying 
downward a victim to swell the energy 
of the Well. Swiftly they dropped, and 
with each immolation fire seemed to 
blaze upward from the bubbling ring be- 
low. Sawyer set his teeth, called “Alper ! 
More!” and steeled himself to keep his 
mind awake in the stunning impact of 
the thunder that followed. 

For this last act of immolation, it 
seemed, must be a voluntary plunge into 
the Well. The nucleus draws the electron 
with a summons of mutual irresistible 
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attraction. And if the victim resisted, 
he could save himself — for awhile. It 
was why hypnosis had to be part of the 
initial ceremony. It was why Sawyer 
could resist, keep his cell suspended 
against the strong downward pull, so 
long as his mind kept free. But the irre- 
sistible sparkling dance of the patterns 
below was too powerful to resist for- 
ever. . . . 

He strained to move his right arm 
such a little distance, such an impossible 
distance toward the pocket where the 
Firebird lay. Was it moving? He could 
not be sure. He looked down at the terri- 
ble panorama below him, seeing the 
Sselli mowed like serpentine grain be- 
fore the long green scythes of the Isier, 
but a grain that would not fall when it 
was severed. Great pools of shining 
blood lay suspended as if in empty air 
on the glass floor, and over the edges of 
the platform by twos and threes Isier 
and Sselli pitched screaming, the sav- 
ages coiling about the bodies of their 
reapers and dragging them- down like 
dead men still fighting the angels who 
destroyed them. 

It came to Sawyer suddenly why this 
place of ceremony was called the Hall of 
the Worlds. That ring of thrones encir- 
cling the fiery Well was the symbol in 
two dimensions of the world of Khom’ad 
encircling the Under-Shell. 

Violently he wrenched at his right 
arm and felt it move, wrenched again 
and touched his pocket with the tips of 
his fingers. He could not be sure that 
the Firebird would save him. But he was 
wholly lost if he did nothing, for the pull 
of the Well was growing stronger. He 
would not look at it. He would not think 
of it. But through the bones and the 
nerves it called him, and in the center of 
his brain it spun its compelling patterns, 
until the atoms of his own body felt the 
summons and grew restless in their 
paths. 

Down about him snowed the sum- 
moned sacrifices to feed the Well and 
keep the green swords flashing. Directly 
below him he saw Nethe, ignoring the 
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battleground beyond her, stoop and 
sweep a long sudden slash across the re- 
laxed guard the Goddess had let down to 
watch her people fighting. . . . 

It raked the single hand in which the 
Goddess held her weapon. The other arm 
hung limp, and blood dripped down her 
fingertips and sparkled on the glassy 
floor. Nethe’s one-eyed weapon seared 
across her knuckles. She whirled and 
swung her mask up in defense, but slow- 
ly, too slowly — 

Sawyer’s cell jolted once more and 
hung just above the bubbling Well. The 
concentrated thunder in his brain was 
already as strong as he could endure 
without the danger of blacking out en- 
tirely. He could not call on Alper to in- 
crease it. He could feel in his own body 
the treachery of his atomic structure 
answering the lovely and terrible call of 
the Well, his nerves accepting what his 
mind rejected, flesh and bone responding 
while the will that should control them 
still said, “Live!” though flesh and bone 
cried ecstatically, “Die! Die!” 

He had to act while he still lived. He 
had to force his one hand to obedience. 
He shut his eyes, called to the very limit 
of endurance upon the tumult in his 
brain, and — touched the Firebird with 
his fingertips. 

Between thumb and finger he. snapped 
the bright wings open. . . . 

XIV 

Strength poured through him in a 
golden flood. The Firebird seemed to 
leap in his hand a little, as if it struggled 
toward the Well in which its rightful 
place stood empty, so very near now, 
waiting for its return. If it went into the 
Well again the last path to Earth would 
close forever. And if it did not go in — 
how long could Sawyer, even with this 
new strength flooding him, resist the 
pull of that hypnotic dance? 

The choice was not his to make. For 
as the golden wings spread in his hand, 
Nethe was loosing her last, her fatal 
stroke straight into her adversary’s face. 



The newly slashed hand that held the 
Goddess’s mask dropped helpless before 
Nethe’s green-bladed blow, and the God- 
dess for an instant stood undefended. 
Nethe’s single-eyed weapon swung its 
Gorgon glare in a long sweep across the 
Goddess’s masked face. And the God- 
dess cried out in a high, thin scream 
that echoed inside the Goddess-Mask she 
wore, and reeled — 

Reeled forward, toward the Firebird. 
Her masked eyes burned as she saw it. 
She stumbled around the edge of the 
Well, toward Sawyer and the precious 
thing he held. 

Perhaps Nethe felt and saw from the 
corner of her eyes the sudden spread of 
sparkling wings above her. Perhaps she 
only followed the Goddess’s lifted gaze. 
But she whirled as the Goddess’s weapon 
lowered. She too saw the Firebird hov- 
ering in Sawyer’s hand, no more than 
head-high above her now. . . . 

Did the Firebird’s burning power dis- 
pel all lesser powers around it? Or did 
Nethe’s sweeping gesture as she whirled 
dissolve the cell that held ^wyer pris- 
oner above the platform? He did not 
know, but the shining blur of the walls 
around him vanished and he fell six feet 
through golden air to land staggering 
for balance upon that floor of glass above 
the abyss. 

The Firebird was Nethe’s for the tak- 
ing. How could he resist her now? 
Dazed by the suddenness of his fall, he 
could only stumble backward away from 
her and the Well. Beyond her shoulder 
he saw the oncoming Goddess, eyes blaz- 
ing through the jewels of her Goddess- 
Mask, heard her scream out Nethe’s 
name — saw her swing her weapon shoul- 
der-high with one last, tremendous ef- 
fort, steadying her slashed hand as she 
lifted it. . . . 

Nethe seemed to whirl in mid-air to 
meet that final desperate attack. She 
swung her own weapon around to face 
the Goddess’s, holding it before her like 
a shield. Face to face and eye to eye the 
two masks fronted each other, the blaz- 
ing eye-beams the Goddess wielded 
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smashing the full power of their terrible 
green blades into the one-eyed face of 
Nethe’s mask. 

And Nethe’s mask went dead. 

She looked down at it, for an instant 
ludicrously dismayed, holding the use- 
less shield against her with both hands. 
Then suddenly she laughed, a wild, de- 
spairing shriek of ironic merriment. 
She flung the blind thing from her and 
twisted like a striking snake straight 
toward Sawyer and the Firebird. 

The impact of her hurtling weight 
sent him half-stunned to the glass floor. 
He felt the Firebird snatched from his 
fingers and heard in his very ear her 
wild, triumphant scream of unbearable 
joy as at last, at long last, she closed her 
hands upon the talisman that could still 
mean triumph for her. 

The scream hung ringing on the air 
for a moment, full of the sound of vic- 
tory. Then its timbre changed. For the 
twin beams of the Goddess’s deadly 
mask swept the air above Sawyer’s head, 
and Nethe’s scream changed to a long 
cry of piercing, inhuman pain. . . . 

Looking up from the floor. Sawyer 
saw her towering for one last instant 
impossibly tall above him, the shining 
Firebird held high, and the two pale- 
green beams of the weapon that killed 
her transfixing her robed body from side 
to side. She stood there in the moment 
of her triumph, pinned through by the 
two green swords, the Firebird pouring 
useless power through a body no longer 
able to contain it. 

If the Sselli died slowly, the Isier 
could die more slowly still. It seemed to 
Sawyer that she stood there an eternity. 
He saw the inhuman fury, the inhuman 
despair of her face. He saw it change to 
implacable determination. She was dead 
already, and she knew it, as she writhed 
snake-like toward the Goddess with reso- 
lution clear upon her dazzling face. If 
she could not uphold her own claim to 
godhood, then no one should win. No 
one at all. She would bring her whole 
race crashing with her if she must fall. 
In no other way could she prove her god- 
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hood, but in this way she could and 
would. . . . 

Sawyer saw the flash of her ice-robes 
streaming, the gush of her luminous 
blood, the blinding brilliance of the Fire- 
bird open and sparkling in her hands, as 
she hurled herself upon the Goddess. 
The great blades of the mask still flared 
between them, but Nethe was beyond the 
fear of death now. She flung herself for- 
ward against the beams that pierced her, 
straight upon the tall, dark figure of her 
slayer. 

For an instant Sawyer saw them reel- 
ing together, in dazzling silhouette 
against the bubbling fire of the Well be- 
hind them. He saw them sway, heard 
the two voices mingling in a terrible, 
bell-clear cry. Then together they reeled 
backward and fell. . . . 

The Well received them both. 

And with them, hashing and spar- 
kling, fell the Firebird, open-winged, 
and the end of the race of gods. 

S WAYING on his feet, dazed and half- 
blinded by the dazzle of the Well, 
Sawyer saw them fall. And as they fell, 
they changed. 

Light like vapor seemed to smoke out 
around them. The molecules of their 
bodies seemed to disperse and disar- 
range until only a dance of swarming 
molecular mist swirled where the two re- 
lentlessly interlocked bodies had van- 
ished. And then the mist began to reas- 
semble. . . . 

Long, serpentine limbs dawned in 
that golden haze, condensed into two 
writhing bodies with the hideous squat 
heads of the Sselli, and the great, empty, 
jewel-clear eyes. 

He had known it. He had been certain 
of it, in that well of the mind below the 
level of awareness. They were the same, 
not two races sprung from one stock but 
the same. The Isier were the Sselli. All 
the ancient myths of Earth slid dimly 
through his memory that dealt with the 
splitting — the fission — of life-forms. 
Legends of the doppelanger, of posses- 
sion and exorcism and the divisions be- 
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tween Jekyll and Hyde in all their varied 
forms. 

What unknown link in the bridge be- 
tween mortal life and atomic energy had 
the Isier spanned when they first altered 
themselves into immortal isotopes of 
their natural form by the lost science of 
the Well of the Worlds? 

No one would ever know, now, but it 
had been an alteration of deadly danger 
to themselves, for the instability of the 
isotope was something which they could 
not control in this time of crisis. When 
the Well functioned they had been safe 
enough, but it was very clear now what 
peril overtook them when the Well 
ceased to flow with the energy they re- 
quired to keep them stable in Isier-form. 
Energy failed and their bodies flickered 
down the scale to the next isotopic shape, 
which was the Sselli. ... 

And the end was not yet. The full cir- 
cle of the change had not yet closed. 

The falling, changing bodies dropped 
out of sight down the dimension-piercing 
Well whose other end linked to Earth. 
There was silence for an instant, while 
the ring of nuclear patterns tumbled on 
in its serene, endless dance. 

Fai'off, as if it were happening in an- 
other world, the battle between Sselli 
and Isier still raged, a suicidal struggle 
of a single race pitted against itself by 
that strange, uncontrollable hatred of 
like for like. Locked in the relentless em- 
brace of mutual destruction, they still 
pitched screaming over the rim of the 
symbolic world toward nothingness, 
screaming as angels might have 
screamed who fell over heaven’s walls 
in the War of the Seraphs. 

Then, far down in the Well as Sawyer 
stared after the vanished Goddesses, 
wings began to flicker, lights began to 
rise. 

Sawyer flung himself flat upon the 
glass floor, hugged it, strove to be unreal, 
not there, dead and vanished. For he 
knew that flicker. He had seen it before, 
in the Fortuna mine out of which in 
some incredible way it was now rising, 
and there was no power in creation that 



could control it now, with Nethe gone 
and the summoning symbol with her. 

Now the Well was open and uncon- 
trolled, drawing upon the full destruc- 
tion latent in Earth’s poles, and through 
it, upon other dimensions and other 
spaces no human mind could grasp. 

Up out of the Well a geyser of foun- 
taining violence came pouring. And the 
geyser was full of the flicker of V- 
shaped wings and the high, ringing song 
of the Firebirds, as the whole exploding 
force of the magnetic fields beyond the 
Well burst upward into Khom’ad. 

In midair the fountain flattened and 
came showering and soaring down. The 
living Firebirds swooped in a terrible, 
scattering swarm over the battle, dart- 
ing with wings nearly furled, like jav- 
elins of fire. Compulsion drove them as 
strong as the terrible revulsion which 
locked Isier and Sselli, two by two, in 
murderous battle whenever they came 
within arms’ reach of one another. 

The divided race was recombining, 
but in a new and violently destructive 
form. For the Isier isotope' had gone 
through not two, but three alterations 
before it closed its circle. The Firebirds 
were the third. 

T hey swooped above the battle, 

and soared and struck. Wherever 
they touched the struggling figures be- 
low, a fusion took place which the mind 
could not conceive. Sawyer, hugging the 
glassy floor, knew he was going mad. No 
one could watch this happen and not go 
mad to think of it. 

For when the three separate stages of 
this single basic race fused, there the ex- 
ploding violence that was geysering up 
the Well burst out in irresistible fury. 
Until now, the Isier had been following 
a circle of change. When energy failed 
them and they dispersed upon the air in 
a cloud of molecular mist, they had re- 
assembled through some other-dimen- 
sional door upon the world of the Under- 
Shell, where the Sselli form took shape 
out of that mist. 

But that was not the end. Energy had 
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been lost, and it must somehow be re- 
gained. So the Sselli, in their turn, 
changed too. Again the other-dimension- 
al door opened — ^but not in this world. 
It opened upon Earth. It opened at the 
Pole to which Khom’ad had been indis- 
solubly fixed through the axis of the 
Well. And avidly into Fortuna poured 
the glittering Firebirds, which were the 
third and last unstable isotope of the 
Isier race. The richly complex uranium 
with all its potent energy locked inside 
those heavy structures of electrons had 
fed the Firebirds until they absorbed 
enough to whirl them helpless and unre- 
membering back around the cycle into 
the ice-hall and Khom’ad again. Only 
Nethe had known what was happening, 
and all she could do was desperately try 
to keep the cycle turning without inter- 
ruption until she could become Goddess 
and restore the Firebird. 

There had always been a safety fuse 
for the Isier. Originally it had been the 
Firebird itself, which became non-con- 
ductive whenever the other end of the 
Well touched too powerful an energy- 
source in the universes beyond Khom’ad. 
But after the Firebird’s theft, the Well 
no longer poured out the energy the Isier 
needed, and as they changed into the new 
and dangerously unstable isotopic form, 
another, stranger safety-factor came 
into play, dependent on the low binding 
forces that hold the heavier elements to- 
gether. As the atoms of unstable ele- 
ments may go through a cyclic change — 
so the matter, the wave-lengths, the 
form that made up the Isier had been 
able to pass through a cycle of transmu- 
tation. 

And it was a safe enough cycle, so long 
as the three forms did not meet. All the 
legends that deal with fission between 
life-forms have the same infallible end. 
When the divided selves meet, they de- 
stroy themselves. 

For now the Firebird, the perfect en- 
ergy-conductor, had charged the inert 
channel of the Well. It sucked up the 
energy-forms of the Firebirds from the 
Uranium mine on Earth and drew them 



inexorably back to Khom’ad to complete 
the fatal isotopic interlocking. 

This time it was not a circle but a spi- 
ral they followed, the same suicidal spi- 
ral that begins with uranium 238 and 
whirls so swiftly through the instability 
of neptunium to plutonium and back to 
uranium again, but 235 this time, and — 
fissionable. In critical mass — it explodes. 

Within the Well there sprang into vis- 
ibility the whirling glimpse of a planet, 
falling, spinning, diminishing as the 
bond between Earth and Khom’ad 
snapped and the two worlds swept apart 
in space, and then irrevocably were part- 
ed by the wall between two kinds of 
space, two dimensions that could never 
touch except through the adaptive link 
of the Well itself. 

The Well opened into a blackness be- 
yond space and time. 

But up from it still poured the foun- 
tain of the Firebirds, bringing the last 
necessary factor into the equation. The 
cyclotron of the planet shuddered under 
the impact of this titanic energy, and — 

The new isotope formed. The utterly 
new element that was Isier, Sselli, and 
Firebird combined into critical mass. 

One instant Sawyer saw them stand 
fused and locked into three inter-dis- 
solving figure wherever the merging 
struck them, three and yet impossibly 
one. Serpentine savage and shining 
demigod a monad together, with winged 
fire lifting from the shoulders of each 
unbelievable golden figure, they stood 
frozen. 

This was Satan before the Fall, Saw- 
yer thought insanely, his face pressed to 
the transparent floor that did not stop 
his seeing. Tremendous shining figures, 
part serpent, part angel, winged with 
fire that made the very mind go blind 
with its brilliance. 

One instant they stood godlike in 
space, locked in a frozen moment of con- 
flict. Then the geyser of exploding vio- 
lence burst outward, like the cloud that 
stood first over Almagordo. Terribly it 
hung above the hollow world of Khom’ad 
— ^hung and spread. 
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It spread through directions the mind 
could not follow, nor the eye. The Fire- 
bird that could irresistibly conduct all 
energies drank now the energies of the 
Isiers’ death. The demigods who, in mak- 
ing themselves immortal, had extended 
into — into elsewhere, now saw the cloud 
of their destruction burst elsewhere and 
roll in great, blinding billows of violence 
elsewhere, while the flesh of the gods 
went up together in the fires of heaven. 

Only the echoes of gigantic thunder 
rolled through the vast and empty sanc- 
tum as rifted space healed itself after 
the passing of the gods. And the axis 
upon which all their power had turned 
was the Well of the Worlds no longer. 

Dead, empty, burned-out blankness, 
the Well lay charred upon the glassy 
floor. Sawyer’s dazzled eyes still held 
the after-image of its final blaze as it 
died, and that glitter upon his eyelids 
was the last thing he saw as all memory 
failed him. 

T hunder in Ms head shocked him to 
life. He stood on glass, above golden 
emptiness. He had been standing here 
a long time, facing a Mask. 

He could not remember clearly. 

But a masked figure was coming 
toward him slowly through the breach in 
the glass wall where a thousand years 
ago, it seemed to him, he had watched 
the Sselli pouring, fle knew now w^y 
he stood motionless, and what he await- 
ed. 

From beyond the broken wall a niur- 
mur and a rising chorus of men’s voices 
was beginning to echo higher and higher 
in a crescendo of triumph. He heard 
bells far off begin to swing, not in alarm 
now but in paeans of thanksgiving. 

Only here inside the sanctum of the 
vanished gods was it not yet time for 
triumph. Peace had not yet come here. 
Everywhere else upon the hollow world 
it dwelt, but a masked man walked slow- 
ly toward Sawyer, and with him came 
death. 

But he came unsteadily, upon failing 
legs. For the last energy of the Firebird 



was beginning to flicker out in Alper’a 
ponderous body. 

Ten feet away he paused, braced him- 
self. It was strange. Sawyer thought, to 
be looking at an Isier mask out of whose 
eyes no streams of killing violence 
poured. Alper’s small grey eyes gazed 
dully instead from the empty sockets of 
the Isier-face ; he must have picked it 
up from the battlefield of Armageddon, 
as he came — 

“It’s gone,” he said, “You let the Fire- 
bird go!” 

“Earth’s gone too,” Sawyer heard his 
own voice answer. He drew a deep, 
dazed breath. “There’s no way back. 
Killing me won’t help. We can live — I 
suppose — in Khom’ad — ” 

“Alper !” a voice called. " Alper, wait !” 
Zatri’s portly, masked figure was scram- 
bling through the avalanche of shattered 
glass toward them, the echoes of his 
voice rolling under the great vault. Zatri 
too still wore his mask. What had been 
happening outside while the Armaged- 
don of the Isier went on Sawyer did not 
even wonder. If Alper and the Khom 
had worked together during the crisis in 
masked_communication, it made no dif- 
ference now. There was still one last 
battle to be fought, and no one could 
help Sawyer but himself. 

“Live here?” Alper said bitterly. 
“Without the Firebird? How long would 
I last? You’ve got time ! You’ll find some 
damned plodding job and work at it all 
your life. You’ll marry. You’ll raise, a 
family. But what about me? How can I 
rule — ” 

“You can’t,” Sawyer said calmly. 
“You’re through ruling. There are jobs 
here you could do well, but ruling isn’t 
one of them.” 

“Alper!” Zatri shouted. “Wait!” 
“Wait?” Alper snarled in his mask. 
“What for? So you can noose me again? 
Oh no!” He sprang toward Sawyer, his 
clenched fists lifting. “You threw away 
the Firebird! Without it I’ll die. I’ll 
die !” The smiling mask roared sudden- 
ly, “But you’ll die first!” 

The fists unfolded. The right hand 
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dropped toward that pocket where the 
transceiver control lay. 

Knowing he was too late, still Sawyer . 
leaped. 

The turbulent lightnings crashed 
through’ his brain, mounted to a deadly 
crescendo. Now it was his own skull 
that was the chamber of a cyclotron, 
driving violence faster and faster, louder 
and louder as he stumbled blindly toward 
the serenely smiling mask. . . . 

His hands flew up to hold his skull to- 
gether, and he knew dimly that he too 
wore a mask. He had wholly forgotten 
that. It had not even seemed strange to 
him that he understood Zatri’s words. 
Zatri — 

Dimly he saw Zatri doing something 
very strange. Zatri too was clasping his 
temples with both hands, and in the mo- 
ment Sawyer’s gaze touched him the old 
man tore off his mask and sent it clash- 
ing and rolling across the glass floor. 
His face was convulsed with surprise 
and pain as he stared from Sawyer to 
Alper. 

All of it happened between two halves 
of the same second, while Sawyer leaped 
toward the man who was doing his best 
to split his skull In two. In the middle of 
the leap, in the middle of the second, as 
he saw Zatri’s uncovered face, Sawyer 
quite suddenly realized the truth. He 
laughed with a choke of triumph, and in 
mid-air ripped off the mask he wore — 
Then he struck Alper and the old man 
went down, hand still pressing the con- 
trol. But this time Sawyer wanted it 
pressed. For he knew why Zatri had 
torn off the mask, and he knew what was 
happening in Alper’s own skull. 

Alper made one useless gesture 
toward his own mask in the instant be- 
fore Sawyer struck him. For he too had 
realized, in the same instant, what was 
wrong. 

The masks were transceivers too, in 
their own strange way. They were trans- 
mitters of sound and energy-waves, cre- 
ating their own carrier-beams. And they 
were tremenddusly powerful amplifiers. 
Sight and sound perceived through them 



were the sights and sounds a god might 
know, vivider than human senses ever 
receive. And the ultra-sonic vibrations 
that roared now through Sawyer’s skull 
were roaring many times magnified 
through Alper’s — while he wore his 
mask! 

S AWYER’S impact rolled the old man 
over on the floor, and Sawyer with 
one hand pressed the back of Alper’s 
head hard to hold his masked face down 
upon the glass, fixing the mask in place. 
With the other hand he groped for Al- 
per’s, on the transceiver control, found 
it, closed hard. . . . 

Alper screamed. 

Under Sawyer’s grip his fingers fum- 
bled wildly at the control. Thunder beat 
blindingly in both heads alike, deafening 
Sawyer, dazing him, but roaring with 
killing force through Alper’s head be- 
hind the mask. Alper must be hearing 
ten times the fury of lightning and thun- 
der that pounded through Sawyer’s 
skull. 

Now Alper’s only thought was to re- 
lease the pressure upon the control, to 
stop that thunder in Sawyer’s head and 
the infinitely worse vibrations of his 
owm. But Sawyer’s grip would not let go. 
Stunned and dizzy, he crushed the old 
man’s hand still harder upon the con- 
trols. There was one hope for him now 
and only one. If Alper could find the 
hidden release which Sawyer could not 
find, and spring it before this thunder 
killed them both. . . . 

If Alper died before he found it. Saw- 
yer was doomed too. For while the 
transceiver linked them, Alper’s death 
meant Sawyer’s. 

Desperately the old man’s fingers fum- 
bled at the control. Sawyer dared not let 
go fully, but he released the pressure a 
little — just a little — and the fingers un- 
der his twisted purposefully at the disc 
they clasped. ... 

Then, without any warning at all, it 
was over. 

Dazed by the suddenness of his re- 
lease, by the echoing silences in his own 
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brain, Sawyer crouched over the old 
man’s body and heard something tinkle 
on the glass beside him without at first 
realizing what it was. His dulled eyes 
saw it roll — a little disc tiny as an as- 
pirin tablet, shining metal, curved in- 
ward on the underside — 

The transceiver. 

Hardly daring to belive it, he released 
Alper with one hand and pressed his 
palm to his head. It was gone. He was 
free. 

Very slowly, as Sawyer’s hands re- 
leased him, Alper rolled sidewise on the 
floor, straightened and was still. The 
heavy head rolled back until the Isier 
mask stared up at Sawyer with its eter- 
nal, serene smile. The grey eyes behind 
it were no less empty than the mask, 
staring up into Sawyer’s face and seeing 
nothing at all. Age had been Alper’s 
terror — and he would never be older 
now. 

After what seemed a long, long time. 
Sawyer lifted his gaze from the dead 
man’s. 

Zatri was coming toward him across 
the glass floor. Beyond him, by the bro- 
ken wall, Klai stood watching. She lifted 
an unsteady hand when her eyes met 
Sawyers, and he smiled without moving. 
He could not move. He was too tired. 

But it was all over now. He glanced 
sidewise once, for the last time, at the 
ruined Well that was nothing but fused 
metal now. Beyond it, beyond dimen- 



sions of space and time, his own lost 
world spun eternally severed from 
Khom’ad. That was irrevocable. He had 
done the best he could. He had done his 
job. 

An infinity away through the vastness 
of other-space, someone in an office in 
Toronto would write “Closed” across a 
folder and file it in a steel cabinet. Saw- 
yer shook his head hard. Now there was 
only Khom’ad. There could be a good 
life on Khom’ad too — but that was up 
to him. 

H e turned toward Klai, waiting in 
the portal. Moving heavily, he got 
to his feet. 

A man can find a job in any world. He 
knew he would not forget Earth. Wryly 
he thought that when he drank too much 
he would talk of it. If there was liquor 
on Khom’ad, he would certainly drink 
too much, at first — and babble, he told 
himself — of green fields. There would be 
at least one time more when Earth came 
back to his thoughts and his speech more 
vividly than when he had dwelt on Earth 
— ^the last time a man ever speaks of 
anything at all. 

But he was young, now. He had a long 
life ahead of him. It could be good, if he 
made it good. 

The serenely smiling mask on Alper’s 
face watched him walking steadily over 
the swimming golden void toward Zatri, 
and toward Klai. 
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He looked up and saw Captain Halsey “Every female on Earth sterile after 



float into the chamber on a guy wire. 
The captain’s face was livid with rage. 

“What in the world are you doing?” 
the captain barked. 

“Reading.” 

“Reading what?” 

“Reading, sir.” 

“That’s not what I mean, Rogers, and 
you know it. What are you reading?” 
“Incredible Tales, sir. It’s the last 
issue put out before the War and I’m 
just now — ” 

Captain Halsey’s face fluctuated un- 
certainly through the color spectrum 
and ended up dead white. 

“I don’t understand you, Rogers,” 
he said tensely. “At a time like this 
you lie around and read that junk as 
if — as if — ” 

“It’s not junk. It’s about an invasion 
from Procyon and — ” 

“Procyon!” exclaimed the captain in 
complete disgust. 

“Procyon,” agreed Douglas Rogers. 
“That star — it’s light years away.” 
“I am aware of that, sir.” 

“That nonsense could never happen,” 
Captain Halsey stated flatly. His voice 
was loud in the silence of the rocket’s 
acceleration chamber. 

“I don’t know. Captain. A few years 
ago . . .” 

“Don’t bring that up again! You 
hear me, Rogers? Don’t bring that up 
again!” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“You’re a bad influence on the men, 
Rogers, a very bad influence. It’s got 
to stop. Here we are, the fate of Earth 
in our hands, and you — an officer — lie 
around and read your fool stories like 
this was some sort of a picnic.” 

“What do you want me to do — float 
around and look inscrutable?” 

“I want you to act in a manner fit- 
ting to your station — ^that’s what I want 
you to do!” 

“May I point out, sir, that there is 
nothing whatever to be done until we 
land on Mars — if we land on Mars. 
Why shouldn’t I read?” 



the Blast — ^the human race doomed to 
extinction — can’t you understand that, 
Rogers? The human race is doomed!” 
“So?” 

“So!” yelled the captain, furious. 
“So! Don’t you even’ care?” 

“Of course I care!” Douglas Rogers 
assured him. “Some of my best friends 
) are human. But I don’t know just what 
I can do about it at the moment. When 
and if we get to Mars — when and if we 
find a humanoid race there, then I’ll do 
my part, fantastic as it is. Until then, 

I fail to see how my reading Incredible 
Tales affects the future of the human 
race appreciably one way or the other. ^ 
“If you wish, of course, I could read j 
something more gloomy— Dostoyevsky, 
say, or perhaps Sartre. As a matter of 
fact our friend Philip Wylie might feel 
quite at home here on this ship — this 
last wonderful gesture by the human 
race, half sheer genius and half crack- 
pot as usual. What do you think?” 

T he captain started to reply, couldn’t 
think of anything expressive 
enough and so settled for a look of 
withering contempt. “Well,” he said 
finally. 

“Precisely,” agreed Douglas Rogers. 
“To think that this ship had to be 
saddled with a man without humble- 
ness, without dignity, a — a — ” 

“Lady killer,” supplied Rogers. 

“Yes. Exactly. A lady killer to help 
represent the human race in its hour 
of—” 

“Oh, come off it. Captain.” 

“Rogers !” 

“Look, Captain, you’re technically in 
charge of this mission and that’s okay 
by me,” Rogers said. “You’re the boss 
and I’ll sir you all the way td Mars and 
back if necessary. But you don’t out- 
rank me, Halsey — kindly try to remem- 
ber that if you can somehow manage to 
stop playing Man of Destiny for awhile. 

“I don’t feel humble and I’m not go- 
ing to act humble unless I get a direct 
order from you that states that such 
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conduct on my part is imperative to 
the success of our Project Screwball. 
How about it?” 

Captain Halsey just looked at him. 

“Sounds a little asinine when you 
come right out with it, doesn’t it?” 
asked Rogers. 

“I just don’t understand you at all,” 
the captain said. 

The captain turned himself around 
on the guy wire and floated out of the 
acceleration chamber, shaking his head 
slowly from side to side. 

“The saviour of the Solar System,” 
Douglas Rogers muttered under his 
breath. “Hail and farewell.” 

He put the captain out of his mind 
and went back to The Green Terror 
from Procyon. 

The next sleep period, when the 
lights were dim throughout the ship 
and only the two men on watch stood 
and watched the great black sea go by, 
Douglas Rogers had a dream. 

The desperate mission to Mars had 
failed. Its failure was in the very air 
that sighed and whispered sadly across 
a dark field — a field on which men were 
laboring. Old men now and even the 
earth seemed dead around them in a 
passive expanse of gray monotony. 
There was no 'sound although the men 
worked hard. They were trying to build 
a ship, a great towering mammoth of 
a ship — a ship to reach the stars. 
Somewhere, lost in the stars, were life 
and love and children— waiting for 
them. 

At last, in the fading twilight of the 
life of man, he had turned with all his 
might and energy to the problems of 
science and survival. The human race 
was out of the mud — working together 
for the stars ! 

But it had waited too long. 

The cold wind whispered across the 
gray plain where the old men worked. 

It was too late. 

D ouglas Rogers smiled in amaze- 
ment. Impossibly they had done it. 
The green-and-orange bulge of the 



planet Mars loomed large in the tele- 
screens. 

Inevitably, Captain Halsey called 
them all together in the control room. 
His face was grim but his eyes were 
shining with triumph. His uniform was 
spotlessly correct as befitted a Man of 
Destiny. 

“Comes now the speech for the his- 
tory books,” thought Douglas Rogers. 
“Just in case there are some more his- 
tory books.” 

Captain Halsey cleared his throat 
and, in true epic hero fashion, launched 
into his deathless prose. “Well men,” 
he began simply, “the human race has 
conquered the depths of interplanetary 
space. The first space-ship is about to 
land on Mars — and you may well be 
proud of the fact that you number your- 
selves among her crew. The oldest 
dream of mankind is now a reality.” 

“Hear, hear,” Douglas Rogers said 
to himself. 

“You all know our mission, men,” 
the captain went on grimly.' “Our sci- 
entists have shown that there may be 
life on Mars — intelligent humanoid 
life! During the recent atomic war, 
through which all of you fought so 
nobly, our race unleashed a force which 
we did not fully understand and which 
we could not control. As a result every 
female on Earth today is sterile! We 
won the war — but we destroyed the 
human race.” 

“A Pyrrhic victory if ever there was 
one,” Douglas Rogers thought with a 
smile. 

“But if we can find non-sterile, hu- 
man females on Mars . . .” 

“Then look out,” Douglas Rogers said 
aloud. 

“Rogers!” 

“Sorry, sir.” 

“Arrumm! To continue. Our mis- 
sion, as you know, is to try to obtain 
some Martian females — if they are 
humanoid — and take them back to 
Earth with us — peacefully if possible. 
To attain our objective we have with 
us many distinguished scientists — 
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anthropologists, nuclear physicists, Man of History pose and intoned, Des- 
psychologists. We have statesmen and tiny flames in the stars.” 



diplomats. We even have one — er — 
lady killer in case all else fails.” 

The captain looked directly at Doug- 
las Rogers. Rogers flashed him his most 
engaging smile and the captain red- 
dened. 

“The fate of the human race is in 
our hands, gentlemen.” He rushed on. 
“There may be, there rmist be, life on 
Mars. But speculation is at an end — 
the question will soon be answered ! 
In four hours this ship lands on Mars. 
Let us pray that our efforts have not 
been in vain. That’s all, men — back to 
your stations!” 

Douglas Rogers — who was an en- 
gineer in addition to his more valuable 
accomplishments — worked his way 
down to the rocket room. In spite of 
himself he felt a thrill. 

Four hours — and they would know. 

The landing was deceptively simple. 
It had to be — it was a case of either 
flawless performance or annihilation. 
The thunder of the rockets died into 
silence. Man had come at last to Mars. 

Douglas Rogers wondered what the 
captain would do now. He would not 
have been greatly surprised if Captain 
Halsey had stepped out smugly, planted 
a flag and claimed the Red Planet in 
the name of the Earth Empire. 

The atmosphere was tested and the 
reports of the scientists were verified 
— the air was breathable although the 
oxygen content was appreciably lower 
than that of Earth. The men filed out 
in awed silence and looked about them. 

The planet was green with strange 
vegetation and flaming clusters of 
orange flowers trailed like vines from 
the scattered trees. There was a hint of 
lavender in the air and a weak sun 
floated over a nearby range of hills. 

“Well bless my soul,” Douglas Rogers 
said cheerfully. “So this is Mars!” 

“Strike that from the record !” shout- 
ed Captain Halsey furiously to a pale 
individual with a notebook. He paused, 
glowering. Then he resumed his Great 



W ITH this cryptic reference duly re- 
corded for posterity and a photo- 
graph taken to immortalize the occa- 
sion Captain Halsey began to pace up 
and down before his brood, his polished 
boots gleaming in the Martian sun. 

“Now men,” he commenced, “I know 
that there is no need to impress upon 
you the^ — ” 

“Hold it, sir!” whispered Mervin 
Gorelnick, the senior anthropologist. 
“What’s thatV’ 

He pointed. Half-hidden in the tall 
grass was a curious creature, evidently 
alive although in no way alarming. It 
consisted mainly of a globe of feature- 
less jelly, about a foot in diameter and 
lined with veins. It had four tiny legs 
almost hidden from view under its 
round body. It didn’t move. 

“It looks like a lump of lard with 
legs,” one of the men ventured. 

They promptly christened the animal 
with the humiliating title of the Lump 
and started toward it for a more de- 
tailed examination. They didn’t get far. 

“Trouble at three o’clock!” yelled 
Douglas Rogers suddenly, doubting his 
own eyes. “Look — coming over that 
hill!” 

Captain Halsey took one brief look 
and blanched. “Back to the ship,” he 
ordered shakily. “Prepare for alien at- 
tack!” 

Douglas Rogers stared out through 
the ship’s port and shook his head. He 
didn’t believe it. Sure, the things were 
there — he saw them. But there was 
something . . . 

“Easy now, men,” the captain’s voice 
came through the speaker. “They may 
be friendly.” 

Douglas Rogers made a half-hearted 
attempt at objectivity and then gave it 
up as useless. He felt much as he had 
felt long ago when, as a small boy, he 
had suddenly come upon a large snake 
coiled alongside a sunny pond. The 
snake was trying to digest a fish that 
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had swollen its coils to twice their nor- 
mal size. 

It looked at him with beady eyes and 
its forked tongue darted lazily in and 
out. Some people maintained that 
snakes were great — just the thing to 
have around the house on a rainy day. 
He didn’t know. Snakes might be man’s 
best friend, his staunch ally in a world 
of darkness, but he for one wanted no 
part of them. 

And a terrible thought ran through 
the minds of the crew. If these were 
the Martians they had come so far to 
find . . . 

The things that plodded over the hill 
and across the field toward the ship 
were impossible. That was the word — 
impossible. They couldn’t exist. You 
couldn’t really be afraid of them be- 
cause you could never believe that they 
were real. And yet — you didn’t laugh 
either. 

They squished along past the Lump 
and stopped. They seemed to be a cross, 
Douglas Rogers thought, between an off- 
shoot of the reptile kingdom and some 
nameless afterthought of a sly creation. 
They had scales and big bulging eyes. 
They had four arms, two legs and a tail. 
They looked like the deranged night- 
mare of an alcoholic painter. 

Douglas Rogers snapped his fingers 
and ran back through the ship to the 
acceleration chamber. His boots echoed 
hollowly down the steel tunnels. He 
snatched up a magazine and raced up 
to the control room. 

“Captain Halsey!” 

“Why aren’t you at your post ? Great 
heavens, man, this is serious” 

“This is urgent. Captain. You’ve got 
to see this.” 

“What? Come on, hurry, quickly 
now !” 

“It’s the cover on this Incredible 
Tales, sir. It’s — ” 

“Good God, Rogers, you’re carrying 
this crazy thing too far! You hear me? 
Too far! You’re off your rocker, you 
irresponsible idiot! Can’t you see what 
we’re up against, you sorry — ” 
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Douglas Rogers knew better than tt> 
try to argue. He simply shoved the 
magazine in front of the captain’s face. 
Captain Halsey spluttered and ran 
down like a rusty engine using up its 
last gasp of fuel. He stared incredu- 
lously. 

“Why, they’re the same!” 

“Exactly,” nodded Rogers. “They’ve 
even got a name for them — bug-eyed 
monsters.” 

“ Bug — bug-eyed — ” 

“Monsters,” finished Douglas Rogers. 
“I don’t know what I expected to find 
on Mars — practically anything, I guess. 
But not these things, not in a million 
years! It’s too great a coincidence, sir. 
It just couldn’t happen. There's a con- 
nection somewhere between this maga- 
zine and what’s out there and that 
means ...” 

Captain Halsey peered into the 
screen and Rogers joined him. The 
monsters* were milling around uncer- 
tainly. The two men stared at them 
in utter disbelief. For a moment noth- 
ing happened. 

Then the monsters blurred strangely 
and retreated back across the brow of • 
the hill. It was as if they had never 
been. There was only the green vege- 
tation and the flaming orange flowers 
and the hint of lavender in the Martian 
sky. 

And, of course, the Lump. 

'T’HE confused men began filing cau- 
tiously back out of their ship. A wel- 
ter of voices hit the thin Martian air. 
“Did you see that ?’■’ 

“What the devil’s going on?” 

“Man, if that’s what we same all the 
way from Earth for — !” 

“I tell you we’ve all lost our marbles, 
that’s what.” 

“Me, I’ll take sterility any day . . .” 
Douglas Rogers tried to slow his 
spinning brain down long enough to 
digest what had happened. Bug-eyed 
monsters and a magazine cover printed 
on another planet — somehow connected. 
They weren’t connected by any physical 
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tangible substance. That left some sort 
of mental mumbo-jumbo as the only 
other possibility. And that left .... 

They had hardly got free of the ship 
before something else started tentative- 
ly over the hill toward them. This time 
it was a monstrous metal robot at least 
fifteen feet high. It clanked along me- 
chanically with the rigor-mortis stride 
of Frankenstein’s monster. 

Somebody laughed. 

The thing kept advancing for a min- 
ute and nobody believed in it. It was a 
fake and they all knew it. The robot 
ran into a wall of skepticism and turned 
defeatedly around. It started back 
across the hill and Douglas Rogers 
noted that it disappeared before it van- 
ished from his line of vision. 

“What a planet!” 

“Crazy!” 

“Next week — Superman!” 

Everyone laughed. The thin lavender 
air whispered through the orange flow- 
ers. 

It was then that she came. 

She was all things to all men and 
every man of the crew fell in love with 
her on the spot. She was something 
divorced from reason, something you 
just knew. She came toward them. 
Beauty surrounded her like a tangible 
force that reached out and caressed the 
men with a sigh of silk. She was a 
dream. 

And she was real. 

She was subtly different from the 
women they had known but she was 
most emphatically a woman. She was 
perfect in the best sense of the word, 
perfect with a throbbing vital, per- 
fection that understood and loved. She 
was animal and angel, saint and sinner. 
She was what every man dreams of be- 
fore he has to compromise with what- 
ever he can get. 

Douglas Rogers moved out to meet 
her, his heart hammering. He did it 
without thinking, without planning. 
That was one reason for his success 
with the opposite sex. While others 
schemed and shed ecstatic tears over 



Shelley’s poems he went out and got 
down to business. There was even some 
sincerity in him but not enough to de- 
tract substantially from his appeal. 

The others let him go. They sensed 
that this was no job for a statesman, a 
diplomat, a scientist — and after all the 
fate of the human race hung in the bal- 
ance. Somehow, though, that didn’t 
seem so important now. 

“Hello,” Douglas Rogers said wittily. 
He couldn’t think. 

“Hello.” Her voice was like distant 
bells and she smiled at him. 

“You speak English?” 

“No.” 

“But ...” 

“It only sounds that way, Douglas 
Rogers. I can read your mind.” 

She smiled again. He flushed uncer- 
tainly. 

“You — ummm — know what I’m 
thinking, why I’m here?” 

“Yes, Douglas Rogers. And I like 
your mind.” 

“You’ll— you’ll— ” 

“I will not leave you, man from 
Earth.” 

TYOUGLAS ROGERS took her hand 
-L' and thrilled at her touch. A strange 
perfume swept over him and he knew 
that he was lost. He led her to the 
others, who stood silently with their 
caps in their hands. 

“Captain Halsey, sir, this is — uh — ” 
“My name is Ayn,” the vision said. 
“Well, Miss Ayn — ” began the cap- 
tain. 

“Mrs. Ayn.” She corrected him 
sweetly. 

“Mrs. Ayn,” the captain stammered. 
“Er — in this momentous instant in the 
history of our two races, may I just 
say — ” 

“Never mind, my captain,” she said 
in her lovely voice. “It is all settled. 
Douglas Rogers” — she caressed the 
name — “and I have already talked.” 
Douglas Rogers pressed her hand 
gently. He was feeling pretty good. 
“Women on Mars, have no fear.” The 
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refrain kept running through his head. 
“Douglas Rogers will soon be here.” 
“Are there — harremmm — more of 
you?” the captain asked. 

“Many more.” 

“And will they — ” 

“You will not leave without them.” 
“The human race is saved!” 
“Perhaps,” she said sweetly. 

“Those — those other things,” the cap- 
tain said uncertainly. 

“I made them,” said Mrs. Ayn. “They 
were projections of my mind, a linkage 
between myself and the thoughts of 
Douglas Rogers.” 

“But why—” 

“That is just the way we Martians 
are,” she said. Her loveliness was al- 
most unbearable. “Between my race 
and yours lies the river that flows be- 
tween the worlds.” 

“Well,” said the captain, stumped. 
“You’re mine,” whispered Douglas 
Rogers, stroking her silken hair. 
“You’re mine!” 

“And you are mine,” she breathed. 
“I will never let you go.” 

“Don’t worry, baby,” Douglas Rog- 
ers assured her. “I ain’t going no- 
where.” 

“That’s right,” she said. 

“And the human race is saved!” ex- 
claimed the captain. 

“No,” she" said. 

It was as if a bomb had exploded in 
the thin air of Mars. 

“No?” the captain echoed. 

“What do you mean?” cried Douglas 
Rogers, a terrible fear leaping through 
him. 

“It is the way we Martians are,” she 
said sweetly. “I told you about our 
thought projections.” 

“No!” screamed Douglas Rogers. 
“You’re here, you’re real! Ayn — ” 

“I am here,” she said softly. “I am 
real. But I am not what I seem.” 

“Ayn — no — don’t!” 

She laughed and her laughter was 
as the music of fragile bells. She wav- 
sred, blurred. She was gone. 

“Ayn,” whispered Douglas Rogers. 
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“She said she was real,” one of the 
men said. 

“She said she was here,” Captain 
Halsey choked. 

Douglas Rogers turned slowly and 
looked down into the tall grass. The 
others followed his gaze. It was still 
there — a globe of featureless jelly about 
a foot in diameter and lined with veins. 
It had four tiny legs. A section of the 
jelly lifted. It was a prodigious eye- 
lid. A great baby-blue eye on four little 
legs looked back at them. 

Even as they stared in blank incom- 
prehension the Lump winked slyly at 
Douglas Rogers. 

Someone screamed. 

The men from Earth ran back into 
their ship. They had failed but they 
didn’t care. Just one thing counted now 
— get away, get away, get away! 

They were at their posts. Dials were 
set, orders given, switches pulled. And 
nothing happened. 

The ship was dead. They checked and 
rechecked. Nothing was wrong but the 
ship was dead, the rockets silent. 

They stumbled back out of the ship. 
Douglas Rogers staggered, his mind a 
chaos of half-remembered horror. The 
silk of her hair, the touch of her hand. 
And her words, her words! 

“Many more . . .” 

“And you are mine . . .” 

“I will never let you go.” 

They clawed their way back through 
the grasses. The Lump was waiting for 
them. Her eyelid fluttered coyly at 
Douglas Rogers. 

The planet was green with strange 
vegetation and flaming clusters of 
orange flowers trailed like- vines from 
the scattered trees. There was a hint 
of lavender in the 'air and a weak sun 
floated over a nearby range of hills. 

“Women on Mars, have no fear.” The 
mocking refrain sang out at him. 
“Douglas Rogers will soon be here!” 

A thin wind whined through the tall 
grasses. With a final, ironic horror 
Douglas Rogers began to laugh loud and 
long into the lavender air of Mars. • 




I 

E verything was quiet and in 

perfect taste on the two hun- 
dredth floor of the Solar Build- 
ing in Nuyork. The furniture was of 
Martian Ciba wood and had been man- 
dible-carved by the best artisans of the 
Alphecca System. • The rugs were 
loomed from the chameleon-flax that 
grew on Miaplacidus II and they 
changed color to complement whoever 



stepped upon them. The lighting was a 
soft glow from the walls and ceiling. 
The receptionist and the various secre- 
taries were the beauties of a dozen 
planets. 

These were the headquarters of the 
Denning, Dibble, Eeee, and Nojul Ad- 
vertising Agency — better known in the 
trade as the DDE & No Agency. The 
abbreviated version of the firm name 
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Billions were spent in advertising . . . but the Antareans simply wouldn't 
buy McFinister Hats! Now it was Jerry Ransom's job to find out why . . . 
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—wear MeFinister Hats! 




had given birth to many a joke, caus- 
ing considerable distress to the two 
senior partners. The fourth partner, 
however, was a native of Sirius III 
where it was the custom to consider 
the first two letters of a name as the 
proper initial. The fourth partner was 
adamant in demanding his rights ; 
other combinations seemed, if any- 
thing, worse; so the senior partners 



suifered in silence when disgruntled 
clients were quoted as saying “No 
agency is right!” 

The emphasis in DDE & No Agency 
was on a combination of decorum and 
boldness, and it was this, they claimed, 
which had made them the largest ad- 
vertising agency in the Galaxy by the 
beginning of the Thirty-First Century. 
This emphasis could be noted even be- 
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fore one entered the offices. The visitor 
who stepped from the Level Converter 
onto the two hundredth floor found 
himself facing a wall which boldly 
proclaimed : 

DDE & NO 

Albert Denning, Pres. & Trees. (Terra) 

Erwin Dibble, V. Pres. & Sec. (Terra) 

LIy Eeee, V. Pres. (Vega I) 

Nojal Nojul, V. Pres. (Sirius III) 

“Success means advertising and ad- 
vertising means DDE & No.” 

Decorum was achieved by printing 
the statement in Galactic Roman letters 
and playing a soft light over the words. 

Back of the receptionist there were 
two doors through which a visitor might 
pass. One led to the section of the floor 
occupied by the more important officials 
of the company, a section which was 
known among the employees as the 
Coal-sack of Cygnus*. The other door 
led to the section occupied by young ac- 
count executives, copy writers, artists, 
and a corp of minor yes-men. 

The third office back, beyond the sec- 
ond door, bore the name of Jerry Ran- 
som, a young account executive. During 
his three years with the organization, 
he had worked his way up from the 
forty-ninth office to the third, and he 
was generally considered a young man 
who was “going places.” He, himself, 
took little comfort from this for, since 
the development of the Galaxy, there 
were so many places to go and not all of 
them were worth the effort. 

J ERRY RANSOM had finished most of 
his morning’s work. He had checked 
the copy for a facsimile broadcast spon- 
sored by Galacto Beer (“The beer that 
made Milwaukee throw up its hands!”). 
He had, in fact, checked it twice, 
standard procedure at DDE & No since 
the time a careless executive had let 



•This bit of pleasantry refers to the fact^ that such dark 
nebulae were once thought to be “holes in the sky.“^ It 
was therefore, a reference of contempt for the functions 
of the executives. 



the copy go out with the last two words 
of the slogan missing. 

He had gone over the plans for a 
video-cast to be sponsored by the Plane- 
tary Electronic Guillotine Company 
(“<^ood to the last drop!”> whose trade 
was mostly on the frontier planets 
where justice was still rough and quick- 
ly dispensed. There had been some 
trouble with the two-minute dramatic 
story which was to be inserted in the 
middle break of the commercial, but he 
finally got the bugs out of it. 

He’d checked the script of Bob Faith, 
the “Yak King of the Galaxy,” and blue- 
penciled two jokes. One had dealt with 
the anatomical aspects of Algolian fe- 
males and the other had a tag-line that 
went, “There ain’t nobody here but us 
chickens.” The latter had come out be- 
cause the daily memo that morning 
from Vice President Dibble had men- 
tioned that two scientists on Luna had 
succeeded in giving a rooster and two 
hens an I.Q. of 120 and was teaching 
them the Terran language. And Faith’s 
sponsor was Lucky Jet cigarettes 
(“Two puffs and you’re out of this 
world !”^, and the agency was under 
strict orders to exclude anything which 
might offend any sentient beings in the 
Galaxy. 

Having finished his various chores of 
the moment, Jerry Ransom set his tele- 
visor on a restricted beam and dialed 
his favorite televisor number. 

After a short wait, the screen on his 
desk pulsed into life. The girl who 
stared out at him was all that a beau- 
tiful girl should be in any century. In 
addition, she was the daughter of the 
president of DDE & No., and while 
Jerry Ransom loved her for herself 
alone, he was not unmindful of her 
parentage. 

“Hello, darling,” he said the moment 
her image faded onto the screen. 

Recognition of her caller brought a 
smile to Alice Denning’s face. It was 
replaced by a frown, only partly seri- 
ous. 

“Jerry,” she exclaimed, “you know 
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you shouldn’t be calling me during office 
hours. Father will be simply furious if 
he ever catches you at it.” 

“I’m afraid you’re right,” Jerry ad- 
mitted, “but it’ll be worth it.” 

“Don’t push it too far,” she warned. 
“If father is lukewarm to the idea of a 
son-in-law who is only an account execu- 
tive, junior grade, you can imagine how 
he might feel about an unemployed ap- 
plicant.” 

“I’ll have you understand,” Jerry said 



sourly. “That young man better stay 
away from you or I’ll slip a Rigelian 
leech* in his pocket.” 

Alice giggled and made a face. “Don’t 
be jealous,” she said. “I can’t stand 
dreary men. I have to run now. ’Bye, 
darling.” 

Her image faded from the screen 
while Jerry Ransom was still scowling 
at it. Life had been anything but 
smooth for him since the appearance, 
some two months before, of young Eu- 



— 'JAc- dtudidisiAdu-- 

"PESSIMISTS often view man’s projected colonization of other 
planets with gloom. Homo sap’s natural propensity to exploit 
and loot is sure to run wild and trample rough-shod over many a 
beautiful friendship. But there are unguessed comedy angles in 
this commercial viewpoint. 

Imagine our high-powered advertising boys cutting loose on the 
un-human inhabitants of other worlds in an effort to sell them 
some of our overstocked gimmicks! 

Imagine selling straw hats to a bug already equipped by nature 
with a superior built-in gizmo! 

Or don’t imagine it. Have a look at Crossen’s rollicking rib on 
super-salesman and you’ll feel a lot better about inter-galactic ad- 
vertising. — The Editor 



with mock indignation, “that I’m a very 
efficient young man. And it’s because 
of that that I now find myself able to 
call and suggest lunch.” 

Alice made a face. “Sorry, darling,” 
she said, “but I have to attend a lunch- 
eon for the benefit of the war orphans 
on Nunki IV, wherever that is. It’s 
such a bore.” 

“Dinner then,” Jerry said promptly. 
“There’s a Rasalague ballet at the In- 
terstellar Opera,” he added quickly 
when he noticed she was starting to 
shake her head. 

“Oh, damn,” Alice said. “But I still 
can’t make it, Jerry. Father is bring- 
ing Mr. Dibble and his nephew home to 
dinner and he gave me strict orders to 
be here.” 

“Dibble’s nephew, eh?” Jerry said 



gene Dibble, nephew of the vice presi- 
dent of DDE and No. 

U P TO that time, Jerry Ransom had 
been the favorite bright young man 
in the advertising agency and had been 
the almost constant escort of Alice Den- 
ning. But Eugene Dibble, promoted by 
his uncle, was rapidly stepping into the 
better accounts, and now it seemed that 
the uncle was determined to see that 
his nephew made a good marriage. It 
was enough, Jerry thought to himself, 
to turn a man into an Unmonopolist. 

There was a warning buzz from the 
inter-office viseo and the face of a secre- 
tary appeared on the small screen. 

*A Bpecialized variation of parasitic annelid, similar to 
the Terran Hirudinea, found only in the planetary system 
of Rigel. They are scientifically bred there, under rigid 
controls, being useful in the spaying of farm animals. 
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“Mr. Dibble would like to see you in 
his office at once,” she said. 

“How’s the atmosphere?” Jerry 
asked. 

“It’s a low ceiling,” the girl said, 
lowering her voice. “He’s just had a 
long conference with his nephew and 
his voice is soft and gentle — the way it 
is just before he’s going to cut some- 
body’s throat.” 

“Jet blast him,” said Jerry. He got up 
and left his office. A door in the hall- 
way recognized his hand-print and 
opened to let him into the executive 
side of the floor. He forced his face into 
a pleasant expression, knowing that he 
could not be seen by the scanners within 
Dibble’s office. The vice president oc- 
cupied the next-to-front office and once 
more Jerry pressed his right hand into 
the mould above the center of the door. 

“Just a moment. Ransom,” a voice 
said from the concealed loudspeaker in 
the door. 

Jerry waited and after a while the 
door opened and he stepped into the of- 
fice. 

A young man was standing beside the 
desk in the office. By most standards of 
the day, he was a rather handsome 
young man, but it was a virtue com- 
pletely lost on Jerry. He found it diffi- 
cult to continue looking pleasant as the 
man grinned at him. 

“Thank you for being so prompt. Ran- 
som,” Erwin Dibble said from behind 
the desk. He looked fondly at his 
nephew. “You’ll take care of that mat- 
ter, Eugene ? And don’t forget that 
we’re having dinner at the Denning’s' 
tonight.” 

“How could I forget?” the nephew 
asked. “With a dish like Alice Den- 
ning around, you can be sure I’ll re- 
member.” He smiled brightly at Jerry 
as he left the room. 

II 

J ERRY brought his fixed gaze down 
from the ceiling to look at Erwin Dibble. 
The vice president of DDE & No. was 



a roly-poly little man in his early fifties. 
He was wearing an expensive woven 
plastic suit, and a blue Moon-Flower 
(flown in from Luna that morning^ in 
the lapel gave him a jaunty air. His 
face was smooth and glowing, from a 
recent session beneath a Shav-Light; 
it suggested the power of a man who 
was one of the foremost advertising 
men in the galaxy*. 

As his nephew left the office, Erwin 
Dibble turned to gaze at a large poster 
which was against the wall. Most of 
the poster was given over to the blown- 
up photograph of what looked like a 
giant worm standing on two dozen legs 
so long they resembled stilts. The 
Denebian (for anyone would have recog- 
nized him as an upper-class citizen of 
Deneb II) was wearing a gaily-colored 
turtle-neck sweater and there was a 
snappy soft-brim hat on his head, fit- 
ting snugly between his antennae. 
Above the photograph, in bold-faced let- 
ters, was the legend: THINGS OF DIS- 
TINCTION WEAR McFINISTER 
HATS. Below the photograph, in some- 
what more modest type, appeared the 
slogan known throughout the universe: 
If you wear a McFinister hat, you have 
to get ahead! 

“What do you think of it. Ransom?” 
the vice president asked, swiveling 
around to face Jerry. 

“A fine job, sir,” Jerry said auto- 
matically. “Isn’t that Rtha Mix?” 

“Yes — ^the finest soccer player in the 
Galaxy,” Dibble said with satisfaction. 
He waved a hand at the poster. “We’ve 
done these ads in two hundred and 
seventy-seven languages and fifty-two 



♦Erwin Dibble, as everyone should know, first made his 
reputation in advertising in 3027 when he managed to 
rearrange the positions of a number of stars, in the neigh- 
borhood of Polaris, so that they spelled STELLACOLA. 
He accomplished this with a patented process (UGF Pat. 
475621F890S6) which was bas^ on the formula: 

ih 

qp-pa 

Shortly thereafter it was discovered that a used spaceship 
dealer on Merak was planning to spell out “The Smiling 
Merakian” with a rearrangement of stars which included 
Sol. The Terran, Martian and Venusian Senators quickly 
jammed through a new Federation law making it illegal 
for anyone to use the Dibble Formula. But Erwin Dibble's 
reputation was made and he went on to bigger and better 
things in advertising. 
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dialects. We’ve had the outstanding 
personalities of more than five^ hundred 
planets pose in McFinister hats. Did you 
know that, Ransom?” 

“Well — I wasn’t sure of the exact 
figure,” Jerry said carefully, “but I did 
know that we’ve been doing a great job 
for McFinister hats. Mr. McFinister 
must be pleased.” 

“He is not,” Dibble growled. “In fact, 
he’s madder’n a Marfakian Spitza bird. 
There isn’t a finer man in the universe 
than old J. E. McFinister, but when he’s 
annoyed he’s impossible. I told him so 
today. I said ‘J. E., one of these days 
you’re going to drive me to drink.’ ” 

“What did he say to that?” Jerry 
wanted to know. 

Dibble’s face reddened with remem- 
bered anger. “He suggested that I try 
Martian Dhang. Said it would give me — 
ah — erotic dreams. The old fool. I al- 
most told him to take his account to 
someone else. I would have too, but this 
is a bigger thing than a personal emo- 
tion — bigger than you or me. Ran- 
som.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jerry said. He didn’t like 
the way the vice president had included 
him in the statement. 

“Yes, indeed,” Dibble went on with 
more enthusiasm. “Ransom, you are go- 
ing to have the honor of saving the Mc- 
Finister hat account. Denning, Dibble, 
Eeee, and Nojul have every confidence 
in you.” 

“I — I’m afraid I don’t understand,” 
Jerry said, looking exactly like the 
eager young executive who is about to 
go on the sacrificial block and knows it. 

“Of course, you don’t. But you will. 
Ransom. You’re familiar with the sys- 
tem of Antares?” 

“Not exactly familiar, sir. I remem- 
ber reading some time ago that they 
were admitted to the Galactic Federa- 
tion Trade Treaty. As — as a second 
class system, I believe.” 

D ibble nodded. “Splendid. You 
know as much about the system as 
anyone else around here. Yes, trade was 



permitted with Antares as of about six 
months ago. We went into the planets 
— there are seven of them, incidentally, 
although I understand that anything 
sold on the first planet automatically 
sells on the other six — on behalf of 
McFinister hats the first day that trade 
was opened. Since then we have spent a 
matter of three million Galactic credits 
on advertising and there hasn’t been so 
much as a single damned McFinister hat 
sold on the whole seven planets.” 

“Not a single hat?” echoed Jerry. It 
was an unbelievable statement. He’d 
been raised to know the power of ad- 
vertising. Three million credits spent 
meant twenty million credits in sales. 
It couldn’t mean anything else. 

“Not only that,” Dibble continued, 
“we haven’t been able to get a single 
Antarean to pose for a Things of Dis- 
tinction ad. We’ve approached every 
distinguished citizen on the seven 
planets and have offered them up to 
three times what we normally pay. But 
no testimonials and no sales.” 

“Perhaps,” Jerry suggested, “they’re 
just not buying what they still con- 
sider alien goods.” 

“Bah,” Dibble said with feeling. “In 
the first six months, they imported 
goods to the value of one hundred and 
seventy-six billion credits. But not a 
single McFinister hat!” 

“What sort of advertising have we 
been doing there ?” 

“All kinds,” Dibble said. “Viseo, 
audeo, visitype, artificial satellites, cos- 
mic dust groupings, the sensoriums, the 
vibratoriums, and hypnotism, every- 
thing.” 

“Who’s been conducting the cam- 
paign?” Jerry asked. 

“I’ve been supervising it from here, 
of course. But until now we have not 
had a direct representative on Antares. 
As you know, the Galactic Trade Com- 
mission advises the use of natives as 
much as possible. I believe you’re also 
aware that we have considerable — ah — 
influence with the Commission. So 
when Antares was opened we merely 
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arranged for the Commissioner of the 
area to establish an office for us and to 
hire a competent native to take charge. 
So up to now, the operation has been 
under the guidance of an Antarean. 
Chap named Rru Photinus.” 

“What kind of beings are the An- 
tareans?” Jerry asked curiously. 

The vice president glared. “How the 
hell do I know?” he snapped. “All I 
know is that they don’t buy hats. And 
if we don’t make them buy hats — any- 
thing from beanies to space helmets — 
we’re going to lose a valuable account.” 
“Maybe they don’t have heads,” Jerry 
suggested practically. When that earned 
him another glare, he hastened to de- 
fend himself. “After all, there are some 
forms of intelligent life in the galaxy 
that don’t have heads.” 

“Who do you think gave J. E. Mc- 
Finister his slogan?” demanded Dibble, 
flinging one arm in the direction of the 
poster. “Who do you think solved that 
problem twenty years ago? I did. The 
Aliothians are a headless race — and 
pretty stupid too, if you ask me. But I 
put on a campaign which convinced 
them that they would be more beautiful 
if they bought and wore artificial heads. 
Once that was accomplished, we sold 
them hats. Not only that, but in the 
following years we sold them glasses 
and earmuffs for the artificial heads!” 
The memory of past triumphs erased 
for the moment the present failure and 
Erwin Dibble actually beamed upon his 
employee. 

J ERRY said uncertainly, “Well, this 
does seem to be an interesting prob- 
lem, but I’m afraid I don’t see where 
I come in.” 

“You don’t.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“You don’t come in,” Dibble repeated. 
“You go out.” 

“Out?” repeated Jerry, feeling a little 
stupid, but not knowing what else to 
sajr. 

Dibble nodded vigorously. “You, my 
boy, are going straight to Antares and 



straighten out this whole matter.” 

“But— but— ” 

“Now, now,” Dibble interrupted, 
“don’t be so modest, my boy. I feel | 
sure that you will handle the matter to 
the complete satisfaction of J. E. Mc- 
Finister. I’ve had my eye on you for I 
some time.” He delivered this last as 
though the Dibble eye was akin to the I 
Galactic Medal of Honor. 

“I appreciate it, sir,” Jerry said, “but 
— but — ” At this point he gave up. He 
knew there was no way of getting out 
of the assignment short of giving up his 
job, and this would mean giving up his 
whole career, since DDE & No. would 
certainly blacklist him. “When do I 
leave?” he asked wearily. 

“Almost immediately,” Dibble said. 

“In fact, when you return to your office 
I believe you’ll find your tickets there. 

I made a reservation for you on the 
City of Luna which blasts off for Sagit- 
tarius I in about an hour.” 

“Sagittarius?” 

Dibble nodded. “Unfortunately, the 
space lines have not as yet put Antares 
on their schedules. The nearest planet 
of call is Sagittarius I. Th§ Trade Com- 
missioner, by the way, has his office 
there and I’m sure he’ll be able to give 
you any information you need. Then 
you can hire one of those U-pilot ships 
and run over to Antares. You do have 
a pilot license, don’t you?” 

Jerry nodded. 

“Then you’d better run along,” Dib- 
ble said. “You haven’t much time, you 
know. I’ll look forward to your first 
report.” 

“But why do I have to leave today?” 
Jerry asked desperately. “Maybe I 
should study up on Antares and go in 
two or three days.” 

The vice president leaned back and 
regarded Jerry Ransom with anything 
but a fatherly eye. “You should read 
the old Terran classics,” he said. “They 
were full of wisdom pertaining to just 
such questions. ‘Waste not, want not.’ 

‘A minute saved is a credit earned’ or 
something like that. ‘Never put off until 
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tomorrow what you can do today.’ ” 

“ ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,’ ” 
Jerry muttered bitterly. 

“Eh ? What was that ?” 

“Nothing, sir,” Jerry said hastily. 
“The truth of the matter is, sir, that I 
have a date tomorrow night to take Miss 
Denning to the new A1 Na’irian opera. 
Since it is Miss Denning, I thought. ...” 
“Nonsense,” Dibble said brusquely. 
“Business is just as important to Albert 
Denning as it is to me. He’ll understand. 
And I’m sure that my nephew will be 
I happy to see that Miss Denning doesn’t 
miss the opera. Now, I’d suggest that 
you be on your way. It might be un- 
fortunate if you were to miss the ship.” 
There was no mistaking the manner 
in which it might be unfortunate, so 
Jerry Ransom turned and left without 
another word. 

TT WAS in a bitter frame of mind that 
he walked down the corridor. He 
knew that Antares was something over 
two hundred light-years from Terra and 
that anything could, and probably 
would, happen while he was away. He 
was sure that it was a deliberate move 
by Dibble to get him out of the way so 
that Eugene Dibble would have the ad- 
vantage both in the company and with 
Alice Denning. Having made himself 
familiar with the full history of adver- 
tising, Jerry Ransom was reflecting 
I that despite the brave new world which 
I mankind had made there had been very 
I little progress in the matter of vice 
presidents. 

As Dibble had predicted, the tickets 
were in Jerry’s office when he arrived. 
There was also an envelope containing a 
generous amount of expense money. 
Everything was in order and Jerry 
could find no excuse for lingering. He 
took an air-cab to his small apartment 
on the upper West side. 

He packed hurriedly, reluctantly 
leaving out his few fine plastic suits 
and taking only nylene clothing, since he 
suspected bulky luggage would be too 
much trouble. When he gathered every- 



thing he might need for a three or four 
month trip — for Jerry expected the 
worst from the assignment — he com- 
pressed-air-packed them into his lug- 
gagette. All over the galaxy other 
young men were carrying similar cases 
as they hurried to assignments which 
would either catapult them to success or 
leave them stranded in some forgotten 
post in the universe. 

Jerry tried calling Alice Denning 
when he, reached the spaceport, but 
there was no answer. He switched to 
Delayed-Audio and left a message for 
her, but it was a glum young man who 
a few minutes later climbed aboard the 
gleaming spaceship. He went directly 
to his stateroom and buckled himself 
into the takeoff net. He was still young 
enough to imagine for a brief minute 
how everyone would feel if the City of 
Luna blasted off into a swarm of 
meteorites. 

Ill 

HERE was little improvement in 
Jerry’s mood by the time the ship 
landed on Sagittarius I. During the 
trip, he had refrained from mingling 
with the other passengers, preferring to 
stay in his stateroom even for meals. 
He had, however, resigned himself to 
the fact of being Antares-bound, and 
was trying to think of some way that 
disaster might be turned into triumph. 

The Sagittarian Spaceport was just 
outside the limits of Ybi City, the 
largest on the planet. An air limousine 
took the passengers into the city and 
Jerry lost no time in looking up the 
address of the Galactic Trading Com- 
mission. It was only a few blocks from 
the hotel so Jerry walked, ignoring the 
stares of the natives who were amazed 
to see a Terran walking. 

The Trading Commission was in the 
Milky Way Building in which one could 
find local offices of companies from 
every major planet in the universe. For 
this reason, there were several kinds 
of elevators (some with adjustable 
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pressures^, as well as stairways, ramps, 
and flying-wells. Jerry took one of the 
elevators to the three hundredth floor 
and entered the offices of the Commis- 
sion. After a short wait, he was ushered 
into the private office of the Commis- 
sioner. The shortness of the wait was 
a testament to the power of DDE & No. 

The Commissioner was a dour-looking 
Terran of middle age. His name was 
Yeno McTavish. Jerry was rather curi- 
out about the man’s first name, but 
later learned that his mother had been 
a Martian, which also explained the yel- 
lowish tint in his eyes. 

“So you’re going to Antares?” the 
Commissioner said dryly. “Well, I don’t 
suppose it’ll be long before half the 
companies in the galaxy will be sending 
men in there. Let them smell a profit 
and they can always find young whip- 
persnappers who’ll go anywhere.” 

Jerry Ransom smiled to himself. Mc- 
Tavish was a type he recognized, a 
man who’d spent his life in civil service 
representing the government in far- 
flung sections of the galaxy. Something 
about working among the primitive 
planets made such men seem removed 
from the progress of the modern uni- 
verse. Although they traveled about 
the galaxy at speeds greatly in excess 
of the speed of light they always 
seemed to belong to that provincial age 
before interplanetary travel. 

“My company thought you might give 
me some information on Antares,” 
Jerry said. “I understand there are 
seven planet’s in the system, but I 
imagine the best place for me to go is 
the first planet. . . .” 

“As good as any,” McTavish grunted. 
“That’s where your office is.” 

“Good,” Jerry .said. “Tell me, are 
there any other Terrans on Antares?” 
“No. Not counting me, and the sen- 
ator who welcomed them into the Feder- 
ation, you’ll be the first human to step on 
one of their planets in a hundred and 
forty years. 'That’s how long they were 
in quarantine.” 

“I see,” Jerry said. “What sort of 



beings are the Antareans ?” 

“Bugs.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Bugs,” Mc'Tavish repeated dourly. 
“Oh, they’re as big as you and me, and 
the Social Classification Department 
says they’re just as smart, but they’re 
still bugs.” 

“What kind of — er — bugs?” Jerry 
asked, having already encountered, on 
behalf of DDE & No., many species who 
had evolved from insect strains. 

“Just bugs, as far as I’m concerned. 
Bugs with money in their pockets. 
What more do you need to know than 
that?” 

“Do they speak Terran?” 

“You think they’d be admitted to the 
Federation if they didn’t?” McTavish 
demanded. 

TTE LIT a long, pale green Adharan 
cheroot and blew out a cloud of 
near-poisonous smoke. “Son, let me 
give you a capsule edition of history. A 
long time ago, down on what you call 
Terra, there was maybe a handful of 
people who spoke something called Eng- 
lish. And they were pretty uppity about 
it, considering they didn’t have any- 
thing to say in it or any other language. 
But just because they said ‘Yeah,’ they 
kept getting in fights with people who 
said ‘Oui,’ ‘Ja,’ or ‘Da’ and after while 
the Yeahs won and everybody there had 
to speak English. 

“Then they conquered the Solar Sys- 
tem and everybody in the System had to 
talk English. After a while they con- 
quered most of the galaxy and English, 
only now it was called Terran, became 
the official Federation language and a 
lot of bugs had to learn it so they’d 
know how to order shoes and a lot of 
other stuff they don’t need.” 

“Considering your attitude on what 
you call bugs,” Jerry said good hu- 
moredly, “I shouldn’t think it would 
bother you.” 

McTavish frowned over the long che- 
root. “Federation or no Federation,” he 
said, “I don’t consider a bug my equal. 
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Still, I think it no more than right if 
all you people had to learn bug talk 
before you could sell them a lot of 
junk.” 

“We’re not selling them junk,” Jerry 
said. “We are helping them to raise 
their standards of living. Now, what 
can you tell me about this Rru Photinus 
you hired for us?” 

“He’s a bug,” McTavish said. 

Jerry began getting impatient. “But 
what sort?” he insisted. “Is he de- 
pendable ?” 

“One thing. I got to hand those bugs 
on Antares,” McTavish said. “They’re 
honest — which is more than I can say 
for a lot of humans. From what I 
learned of them they can’t, or won’t, 
tell a lie. But I expect they’ll learn 
soon enough now.” 

Jerry frowned. “Do you have any idea 
why, despite a large import business, 
the Antareans have bought no hats?” 

“Hats?” asked McTavish, sitting up. 
“Is that what you’re trying to sell 
them ?” 

Jerry nodded, and then looked on in 
bewilderment as McTavish went into a 
spasm of laughter. 

“Now,” he said coldly, when McTavish 
stopped to wipe the tears from his eyes, 
“would you mind letting me in on the 
joke?” 

“You’ll find out soon enough,” Mc- 
Tavish said. “Hats!” He went off in 
another fit of laughter. Jerry waited, 
scowling. McTavish said finally, “It’s 
moments like this that repay, me for 
years of doing the dirty work for com- 
panies like the one you work for. If I 
didn’t have work to do. I’ll be blasted if 
I wouldn’t go along with you.” 

“I imagine I’ll be able to struggle 
along without you,” Jerry said. “Are 
you going to tell me what’s so funny 
about trying to sell hats ?” 

McTavish shook his head and looked 
as if he were about to start laughing 
again. 

“Well,” Jerry said hastily, “Perhaps 
yoy can tell me the best way to get to 
Antares.” 



“Three blocks down,” the Commis- 
sioner said, “there’s a U-pilot place. 
He’ll rent you a foolproof ship, with 
the course already punched into it, and 
all you’ll have to do is ride until you get 
there.” 

“Thanks,” Jerry said abruptly and 
turned to leave. 

“Give Rru Photinus my regards,” Mc- 
Tavish called after him. “And stop in 
on your way back. I’d like to hear how 
you make out with the hats.” 

The Commissioner’s laughter fol- 
lowed Jerry out of the office and down 
the hallway. 

'T^HE U-pilot company was operated 
by a Terran, who was obviously im- 
pressed by Jerry’s credentials. Of 
course, there were few individuals in 
the Federation who were not familiar 
with the name of DDE & No. As a re- 
sult, Jerry was asked to leave a smaller 
deposit than was normally required and 
he was soon climbing into a sleek two- 
passenger space cruiser. The owner 
punched the course on the autopilot tape 
for Jerry and then leaned through the 
door of the airlock for a few last words. 

“There’s an extra communication set 
on her,” he said, pointing to a red button 
on the far left of the instrument panel. 
“It’s a simple magnetic tube set, and 
practically nothing can go wrong with 
it. If anything goes wrong with the 
ship, just press that button. The set is 
locked to the wave-length of our service 
department.” 

Jerry nodded and the owner with- 
drew. A moment later the airlock closed 
and he felt the ship surge as the auto- 
pilot took her up. At two thousand feet 
the ship stopped and hung there until 
the Ybi City space-tower assigned a 
flight level which Jerry punched onto the 
tape. Then he relaxed while the ship 
carried him toward Antares. 

It was the middle of the following 
day when the cruiser came out of over- 
drive above the first planet in the sys- 
tem of Antares. Jerry switched on the 
audio system and sent an identification 
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impulse to the tower. 

"Rheeee click-click Whrrrrr?” came 
from the loudspeaker. Jerry stared at 
the speaker, thinking that the sound 
must be static. Then he realized there 
had been a questioning-rise in it, and 
concluded that he was hearing some sort 
of native dialect. 

“I beg your pardon?” he said in his 
most formal manner. 

“Oh, sorry,” returned a voice from the 
loudspeaker. ‘Tm sort of new to this 
job and sometimes I forget myself. Who 
arrives?” The voice spoke Terran with 
barely a trace of accent, only a slight 
clicking betraying that the speaker was 
not human. 

“Jerry Ransom, Terran, on business,” 
Jerry said. “Two-passenger light 
cruiser. Requesting landing orders.” 

“We’ll bring you right down,” the 
voice said. ^ 

A moment later, he felt the magnetic- 
tractor grab the ship and pull it toward 
the ground. There was a slight bump, 
and a blue light flashed on the panel, 
when the ship finally settled into a 
spaceport cradle. 

' When the blue light finally flicked 
off, Jerry opened the air lock and 
stepped outside. 

IV 

OR a moment he was almost blinded. 
The giant Antares sun, accompanied by 
its small green companion, was direct- 
ly overhead and the mixed red and 
green light beat down with a fearful 
intensity. He hurried across the field 
to the main building. 

There were a few Antareans around 
but he paid no attention to them, other 
than to notice that they were all about 
three feet high and perhaps six feet in 
length. He’d traveled about the galaxy 
before, and forms of insect life were no 
novelty. He soon located the address of 
the local DDE and No. office and found a 
taxi to take him there. It was a ground 
vehicle, obviously built especially to 
accommodate Terrans. 



On the short trip across the city, he 
did notice that it seemed to be fairly 
modem, although most of the architec- 
ture was influenced by cell or hive struc- 
ture. Here and there he noticed a lone 
building in which the dominant influ- 
ence had been flower or plant shapes. 
But he didn’t look too closely, as the 
strange light from the sky still bothered 
his eyes. 

The taxi stopped in front of a small 
ten-story building and Jerry got out 
He paid the fare, adding a generous tip, 
and turned to go. 

“Just a minute, sir,” the taxi driver 
said. He’d thrust his head through the 
window 'of his vehicle and his antennae 
were waving gently. “You are a Terran, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Jerry said. 

“A male Terran?” the driver asked 
uncertainly. 

Jerry nodded. 

“I thought so,” the driver said with 
relief, “but I wasn’t sure and we were 
told that you might be sensitive to any 
confusion on the matter.” He lowered 
his voice and one large, many-faceted 
eye managed a nervous wink. “If you’d 
like a good time, I can — ” 

“I don’t,” Jerry interrupted curtly. 
As he turned away, he thought he de- 
tected a look of disappointment on the 
insect’s face. He smiled to himself as he 
realized that at least one segment of 
the Antarean population was prepared 
for the eventual rush of tourists. He 
wondered idly if there were Antareans 
standing around on dark street corners 
with risque microfilm for sale. 

There was a large store window in the 
front of the office building. The store 
was empty but in the window was a 
sign, in Terran, which announced; 
A. native arts shop will open here soon! 
Jerry grinned again and went into the 
building. According to the floor di- 
rectory, DDE and No. was so far the 
only tenant. The office was on the fifth 
floor. Jerry stepped into the automatic 
elevator, spoke his floor number aloud, 
and was whisked up. 
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^HE reception room of the office was 
apparently a combination of Anta- 
rean-Terran decor. A number of the 
chairs were regular Terran styles while 
others could only have been made for 
oversize insects. Terran-style floor 
lamps lit the room, but Jerry noticed 
that even the artificial lighting was 
tinged with red and green hues. There 
was evidence that the reception room 
ordinarily had a receptionist, but at that 
i moment the room was empty except for 
! Jerry. 

Noticing the door of what seemed 
to be a private office, Jerry crossed the 
room and opened the door. 

An Antarean was sitting at a desk in 
the room, and for the first time Jerry 
took a good look at a citizen of the 
planet. 

The Antarean’s body was close to six 
feet long. It was as thick as a man’s 
body and was supported by four legs 
which were about three feet in length. 
As near as Jerry could tell, the propor- 
I tions were about the same as those of 
the insects native to Terra. The head 
was small, with the many-faceted eyes 
taking up most of it. Near the front of 
the body what had probably been an- 
other set of legs in the Antareans’ an- 
cestors was a pair of arms ending in 
three-fingered hands. Antennae, sprout- 
ing over the eyes, were almost as long 
as the arms. 

The Antarean was wearing what 
seemed to be a one-piece suit, a con- 
servative pin-stripe plastic, and two 
pairs of gray suede shoes. As the 
Antarean turned to look toward the 
door, Jerry noticed he was wearing an 
attractive polka-dotted bow tie. He also 
saw that the suit ended just back of 
the last pair of legs, leaving the pos- 
terior sticking out of the suit. He 
glimpsed what seemed to be wing-tips 
sticking out too. Later, he was to learn 
that the Antareans did have wings, but 
that they had been unable to fly for 
many centuries. 

But the most startling thing about 
the being in front of Jerry Ransom was 



that there was a bright green halo just 
above his head. 

J ERRY finally tore his gaze from the 
halo, which seemed almost solid yet 
was resting on nothing, and found the 
two large round eyes regarding him. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I’m looking for 
Rru Photinus. . . .” 

“I’m Photinus,” the Antarean said. 
His antennae waved as though in wel- 
come. “What can I do for you ?” 

Jerry noticed that he also had the 
slight clicking accent which he’d noticed 
in the space tower operator and the taxi 
driver. 

“I’m Jerry Ransom. From — ” 

“Of course,” interrupted Photinus. 
He jumped to all four feet and reached 
out a hand. “From the home office. I’ve 
been expecting you. Mr. Dibble sent 
me a spacegram informing me that you 
were on your way. I’m very glad to 
meet you.” 

Jerry shook hands and permitted him- 
self to be 'steered to a Terran chair. 

Photinus reached over and swung out 
a section of his desk, revealing a small 
but obviously complete bar. “What will 
you have ?” 'he asked. “I can give you 
almost anything. A dry martini? A 
Martian leetil cocktail? A Vegan chaaaa 
and soda?” 

“No, thanks,” Jerry said. “But don’t 
let me stop you.” 

“Oh, we drink no stimulants,” Pho- 
tinus said. “I had this installed especial- 
ly for you Terrans.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jerry said, “but I don’t 
drink. Although I admit that most of 
the men iri' advertising do go in for the 
drinks you mentioned.” He sensed the 
disappointment in the trembling an- 
tennae and tried to make amends. “You 
seem to have gone to a lot of trouble 
to find out what we do like.” 

“Oh, yes,” Photinus said. “During the 
years of quarantine, when we looked for- 
ward to the day we would be admitted 
to the Galactic Federation of Planets, 
we realized that Terrans — humans — 
were the dominant species throughout 
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the galaxy. So we spent a hundred and 
forty years studying everything we 
could find about Terrans. Your lan- 
guage has even been our official lan- 
guage for the past hundred years . . . 
Are you sure you don’t drink ?” 

“Positive,” Jerry said with a smile. 

For a minute the saucer-like eyes 
stared at him with something akin to 
suspicion in their depths. Then Pho- 
tinus swung the bar back into the desk 
and turned back to Jerry. His antennae 
waved in a friendly fashion. “Now, what 
can I do for you, Mr. Ransom?” he 
asked. 

Jerry found himself liking the being 
who sat across from him. He’d never 
been taken in by the prejudice that still 
lingered on Terra against alien life- 
forms, and there was something very 
friendly about this Antarean. 

“Look,” he said, “I’m just an ordinary 
employee of DDE & No., the same as 
you are, so call me Jerry, huh?” 

T he antennae waved excitedly. 

“Thank you. And I would be very 
happy if you would call me Rru. You 
know, Mr. Dibble didn’t explain why you 
were coming to Antares. I trust it 
doesn’t mean that the company is dis- 
satisfied with my work.” 

“Not at all,” Jerry said hastily. “As 
a matter of fact, I believe that they 
are generally well satisfied. No, I am 
here to find out what is wrong in re- 
lationship to one particular account — 
McFinister hats.” 

“Oh, hats,” said Rru, in a tone of 
voice which indicated that he had 
summed up the whole matter. 

“That’s right. We’ve spent a con- 
siderable amount in advertising here 
and yet our account tells us that he has 
not sold a single hat during the six 
months that trade has been allowed.” 
The Antarean nodded glumly. “I 
tried to tell Mr. Dibble, during the one 
televisor conversation I had with him, 
that it was a waste of money to adver- 
tise hats in this system. But he’d never 
let me finish a sentence. Kept inter- 



rupting me to tell me that the company 
had every confidence that I would find i 
some solution to any obstacles that 
might come up.” 

“But Rru,” Jerry said, “I understand 
your people have been buying many 
products from all over the galaxy. Why 
not hats?” 

“Didn’t you notice my halo?” Rru | 
asked. 

Jerry’s eyes again went to the green 
circle which glowed over the Antarean’s I 
head. “I did,” he confessed, “but I ' 
wasn’t sure whether it was real or I ; 
was having some sort of sunstroke. We 
once had certain superstitions on Terra 
concerning halos, but I never knew that 
they really existed. Do all Antareans 
have them?” 

“Only my own race,” Rru said, “but 
as you know mine is the dominant, and 
only intelligent race on all seven planets. 
And we all have halos.” 

“All the same color?” 

“Oh, no. They’re green or red, ac- 
cording to personal taste. Notice . . .” 
Rru seemed to concentrate and his halo 
slowly changed to a bright scarlet. Then 
in a moment it was green again. “I per- 
sonally dislike red, so mine is always 
green.” 

“And this,” asked Jerry, “is the ob- 
stacle to McFinister hats?” 

“Did you ever try to wear a hat and 
a halo at the same time?” demanded 
Rru. “No, of course, you didn’t. But 
it’s quite impossible. Here, I’ll show 
you.” 

H e opened a large drawer in the 
desk and took out a hat. It was a 
McFinister hat. The porkpie model, 
with two gay feathers in the band. Rru 
lifted the hat and set it down on top 
of the halo. There it sat7 some two 
inches above his head. Jerry had to 
admit to himself that he had seldom 
seen anything look sillier. 

“Or this way,” said Rru. He took 
the hat, flattened the top still more and 
managed to s,tuff it between his head 
and the halo. It gave the impression 
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that someone had just tried to brain 
Rru with a green hoop. 

In spite of himself, Jerry laughed. 
He remembered Yeno McTavish and 
laughed still harder. There was a pleas- 
I ant whirring sound from the direction 
I of Rru which seemed to indicate that he 
I too was laughing. 

I “Can’t it be turned off?” Jerry asked 
finally, indicating the halo. 

“Oh, yes,” Rru said. He concentrated 
again and the halo faded out of sight, 
only to return immediately. “It can 
1 be turned off for as much as an hour 
at a time, but longer than that will af- 
fect our health. Now,” he continued as 
Jerry started to say something, “I have 
tried to think of other solutions, but 
I’m afraid there is none. Here, for ex- 
ample, was the nearest idea.” He took 
another hat from the drawer and held 
it up. Jerry could see that the top had 
been cut out of the hat. 

“Now, watch,” said Rru. He concen- 
trated and his halo vanished. Then he 
put the hat on his head. In a moment, 
the halo reformed above his head. But 
it was the same size as the top of the 
hat, which meant much smaller than 
before, and Jerry noticed that the edges 
of the halo were fuzzy and the color 
didn’t seem as good. He mentioned this. 

“Exactly,” said Rru as he removed the 
hat. “Not only is the halo a vital part 
of each Antarean’s health, but it is part 
of our beauty too. This is a strong 
psychological factor. No Antarean 
would be seen with a halo that small 
and in such bad color. No, Jerry, I’m 
afraid that there just isn’t any way to 
sell hats to us.” 

“There has to be some way,” Jerry 
said. He’d been raised in a school that 
believed anything could be sold. 

“Of course, if this is a matter which 
may cause bad feeling on Terra,” Rru 
said anxiously, “I’m sure that we could 
persuade my government to buy the 
hats. But nobody will wear them.” 
“No,” Jerry said. “It won’t cause any 
bad feeling on Terra, except with Mr. 
Dibble and J. E. McFinister. But there 
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must be some way we can lick the prob- 
lem. ...” 

“If you’d like to hear some of the 
ideas I discarded,” began Rru. 

“Oh, no,” Jerry said. “That won’t be 
necessary. I’m sure that your reason- 
ing was right. But once I’m a little 
more familiar with your people I may 
think of something which you’ve over- 
looked merely because you’re too close 
to it. But for the present it’s mostly a 
case of getting acquainted.” 

“Splendid,” exclaimed Rru, springing 
to his feet, his antennae waving with 
excitement. “You will find everyone 
most eager to meet you.” He glanced at 
the chronometer on his wrist. '“Have 
you made arrangements with a hotel 
yet ?” 

“No. I came directly here from the 
spaceport.” 

“Then we will first get you settled in 
a hotel, after which you will have dinner 
with me. All right?” 

“Fine,” Jerry agreed. 

When they reached the sidewalk, Rru 
hesitated. “The hotel is not far,” he 
said. “Perhaps you’d like to walk so 
that you may see part of our city.” 

“I’d like it very much,” Jerry said. 
The two of them set out across the city. 
There were ^ number of other Anta- 
reans on the street and Jerry noticed 
that most of them indicated friedliness 
by the waving of antennae when they 
caught sight of him. The red sun and 
its green companion were low on the 
horizon and Jerry found the strange 
light less confusing than before. 

“This,” explained Rru as they walked 
along, “is the largest city in our system. 
Of course, it is small compared with the 
giant cities of the galaxy, but we are 
rather proud of it. Incidentally, the 
city is called Lunota, in honor of your 
Terran moon.” 

“It’s a beautiful city,” Jeiry said. “I 
was admiring the architecture as I went 
to the office.” 

“Most of the buildings are in the old 
style,” Rru explained, “being patterned 
after the hive or cell. The ones taking 
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their design from flower structure are 
more modem. You realize too that this 
city is all fairly new. Our old city lies 
up there — ” he indicated the hills be- 
yond the city — “but practically no one 
lives there except the older inhabitants. 
It is difficult for them to accept the new 
things.” 

Jerry stared at the hills in bewilder- 
ment. “But I see nothing,” he said. “Is 
the old city built underground?” 

“Oh, no,” Rru said. He hesitated, 
then continued: “In the old days, we 
went in entirely for color. The old city 
is built in many colors, but all of them- 
at one end or the other of the spectum. 
While we find such shades pleasing and 
restful, I believe that they are invisible 
to the human eye.” 

“That’s very interesting,” Jerry said. 
He tried again to see some of the build- 
ings of the old city, but couldn’t. 

V 

T^HEY soon arrived at the hotel and 
Jerry was given a room. Rru accom- 
panied him upstairs. Jerry excused him- 
self a moment and quickly used his 
Shav-Light. Then he unpacked his lug- 
gagette and was ready. 

“May I suggest,” Rru said, “that you 
also wear a topcoat or overcoat. It gets 
quite cold on Antares One when our 
suns go down.” 

Jerry took his nylene topcoat and 
they left the hotel. On the street, they 
took a taxi to Rru’s house. There, Jerry 
met Rru’s wife and seven of his chil- 
dren. Mrs. Photinus also showed him 
the larva-cribs in the back of the house 
while her husband was getting ready. 
When Rru came out, he was wearing a 
belted cream-colored camel-hair top- 
coat*. Jerry smiled as he recognized 
the influence of Rru’s study of Terrans. 

Jerry was then escorted to a large 
restaurant not far from his hotel. It 
was obvious that Rru was well known 
there, and they were given a good cor- 



•These coats were actually made from the hair of the 
long-haired spiders found on Ruchbah IV» but were 
known commercially as camel hair. 



ner table. Jerry was a little apprehen- 
sive about the menu, but soon found 
that his fears were ungrounded. While 
it was true that the menu included 
such things as Casserole of Wood Pulp 
and Fungi Omelet, there were also plen- 
ty of vegetable dishes and steaks. 

When they left the restaurant it was 
quite late and Jerry noticed that street 
lights also seemed to contain tints of 
red and green. It was considerably 
colder and he was glad to be wearing 
his topcoat. He looked at his companion, 
meaning to remark on this, and saw 
that Rru was shivering. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“The cold,” Rru explained. “If you 
don’t mind, we’ll get a taxi.” 

“It is cold,” Jerry said. He reached 
out to touch the camel-hair coat. It 
was apparently as heavy as it looked. 
“But I should think that coat would 
keep you warm.” 

“It does, where it covers me,” Rru 
said. “But all Antareans suffer from 
the cold. The many generations of liv- 
ing in heated houses and wearing 
clothing has robbed us of our natural 
immunity to cold and, as you can see, 
it is impossible for us to be completely 
clothed.” He indicated the rear part 
of his body which protruded a foot or 
so from the clothing. 

“But I should think — ” began Jerry, 
only to break off. He suddenly realized 
that it might be a delicate matter and 
he wasn’t sure how to broach it. These 
alien life forms sometimes had ethical 
and moral concepts which seemed 
strange to Terrans. 

“It’s really quite simple,” Rru said 
quickly, as if he divined the thoughts 
which were running through Jerry’s 
mind. “You see, we Antareans breath 
through air-pores in the underside of 
our bodies. In the section which you 
might call our lower abdomen. So any 
sort of clothing which would keep us 
completely warm would also smother 
us.” A note of amusement crept into 
his voice. “I suppose we could wear 
space helmets, but they’d be a little 
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1 heavy and I’m afraid not too attrac- 
tive.” 

Jerry laughed at the mental picture 
the suggestion brought up. By that 
time their taxi arrived and they climbed 
in and went on to a Antarean night 
I club. 

TOURING the next several days, Jerry 
^ Ransom saw most of the city of 
Lunota. He met a great number of 
other Antareans and found them equal- 
ly as charming as Rru Photinus. He be- 
came familiar with much of the Ant- 
arean culture. But he made no progress 
with the problem of the halo obstacle 
to hat wearing. 

It was during his second week that 
Jerry Ransom got the idea which was 
eventually to make him and Rru two 
of the richest individuals in the galaxy. 
They were just leaving a night club and 
it was colder than usual. There was 
some delay in obtaining a taxi, and 
poor Rru was almost fainting from the 
cold by the time they finally climbed 
into the heated vehicle. Jerry looked 
at his friend — for so had he come to 
think of the Antarean — and wished 
there was some way for him to avoid 
such exposure. Then came the idea. 

“Rru,” he said excitedly, “I’ve got it! 
The solution to the problem.” He glanced 
at his chronometer and swiftly calcu- 
lated the difference between Terran and 
Antarean time. “These are still busi- 
ness hours on Terra,” he said. “We’ll 
go to the office and call Dibble.” He 
leaned forward and gave the driver the 
change of address. 

When they arrived in the office, Jerry 
went directly to the televisor set. He 
had still not explained his idea to Rru, 
as he saw no reason to run through it 
twice. He put in a call for Erwin Dibble 
at the home office. 

“This,” he said to Rru, as they waited 
for the connection to be made, “should 
earn both of us a promotion — although 
old Dibble will certainly hate to give 
me one.” 
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up as the connection was made two 
hundred and thirty-two light years 
away. Erwin Dibble’s face appeared on 
the screen. His expression grew even 
more wary as he saw his caller. 

“Ransom,” he said, “I was just about 
to call you at your hotel. I have been 
talking to J. E. McFinister and he’s get- 
ting angrier by the minute.” 

“Never mind,” said Jerry. “I’ve dis- 
covered why no hats have been sold 
here.” He felt triumph within his grasp 
and was going to make the most of it. 
“What’s the reason?” 

“Halos,” Jerry said. “Antareans all 
have halos, so they can’t wear hats.” 
“Ransom, are you drunk ?” demanded 
Dibble. 

“No,” Jerry said, grinning. “Look.” 
He gestured toward Rru. 

Dibble’s eyes swiveled in the direc- 
tion of Rru and blinked a couple of 
times. It was obvious that he was 
taken aback, but he soon recovered. 
“I gather,” he said curtly, “that you 
have discovered no way to make them 
discard such a ridiculous affectation and 
wear hats like civilized — ah — beings?” 
“Nothing will make them give up the 
halos,” Jerry said, “but I — ” 

“We are not interested,” Dibble in- 
terrupted coldly, “in your excuses for 
failing. Ransom. I’m sure that you’re 
aware that there is no room in Denning, 
Dibble, Eeee and Nojul for failure. You 
may consider yourself discharged im- 
mediately.” 

“But — ” began Jerry. 

“I might add,” said Dibble, “that this 
also applies to our local employee, Mr. — 
ah — ” 

“Photinus,” Jerry supplied automa- 
tically. 

“Mr. Photinus,” continued Erwin 
Dibble, “is also no longer needed. Your 
replacement will leave Terra this after- 
noon and upon his arrival you will turn 
over the office to him.” 

Erwin Dibble’s image faded as the 
contact was broken from the Terran 
end. Jerry and Rru were left staring 
at a blank screen. In a way this was 
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fortunate, for Jerry Ransom’s next few 
remarks would undoubtedly have pro- 
duced repercussions from the Galactic 
Censor station on Regulus IV. 

^HE following three days passed slow- 
ly. Rru did his best to cheer Jerry 
up, but little helped. Late in the after- 
noon of the third day, they sat glumly 
in the office and waited. They heard the 
outer door open and brisk steps coming 
to the private office. Then Jerry’s re- 
placement stood in the doorway, a broad 
grin on his face. 

It was Eugene Dibble. 

“You!” said Jerry Ransom in some 
amazement. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Taking your place,” Eugene Dibble 
said easily. “I’m sorry, old boy — but 
the best man wins, you know.” 

“I don’t understand it,” Jerry said. 
“You wouldn’t voluntarily come here — 
two hundred and thirty-two light years 
from your night clubs, not to mention 
from a certain young lady. Something’s 
rotten in Capella.” 

“I’ll get along all right,” Eugene 
Dibble said airily. “Also, it’ll be rather 
fun licking this problem after you’ve 
fallen down on it.” 

“Yes?” Jerry said grimly. “How do 
you think you’re going to lick it?” 

“I have a number of campaigns in 
mind.” Eugene Dibble glanced curiously 
at Rru’s halo. “Uncle Erwin told me 
about the halos. You know, it’s in fright- 
fully bad taste for these — er — things 
to go around flaunting halos. I shall 
publicize that and also put on campaigns 
educating them to the fact that their 
halos are unsanitary, wasteful, and 
sacrilegious. Now, if you don’t mind — 
I have an assistant coming from Terra, 
and I’d like to get the campaigns 
worked out in greater detail before 
then.” 

“I’ll find out what’s behind this,” 
Jerry muttered angrily. “Come on, 
Rru.” 

Down on the street, Jerry turned to 
his companion. “Rru,” he said, “how 



would you like to become rich?” 

“I’d like it,” Rru said promptly. 

“I’m sure that I had the solution to 
the selling of hats here, but in the view 
of the way things have gone I think 
we’ll cash in on it ourselves. How many 
Antareans are there. Rru?” 

“On all seven planets,” said Rru, 
“there are approximately two hundred 
and seventy-three billion adults.” 

“And how many of those can afford I 
to buy imported products?” 

For a moment Rru seemed puzzled. ' 
Then his antennae wagged understand- 
ing. “All of them,” he said. “You see, 
Jerry, our economic system is slightly 
different from yours. While there is no 
limit to how much wealth an individual 
Antarean can possess, there is a limit to 
how little he can have or make. Since 
it is a substantial limit, every Antarean 
has all of the necessities and many of 
the luxuries of life.” 

Jerry thought for a minute. “What 
about conditions on the other six plan- 
ets,” he finally asked. “How much do 
they differ from the conditions here? 
Things like the climate, say?” 

“There is no difference,” Rru said. 
“All seven planets are in the same orbit 
around Antares. This is the first planet 
and the others follow us in our ellipse 
around the sun. Also the planets are 
uniform in size.” 

“Okay,” said Jerry. “Now, who has 
the local McFinister Hat agency?” 

“Xxe Bomeri. He was aware, of 
course, that he would make no sales, but 
he. felt a refusal might be considered 
an unfriendly act.”. 

“Take me to see him,” Jerry said. 

VI 

.Ak. SHORT time later, Jerry and Rru 
climbed from a taxi in front of a store. 
The display windows were filled with all 
the latest style hats and over the- door- 
way a quiet sign, in Terran, announced: 
BOMERI’S CHAPEAU CHATEAU. 

Inside, an Antarean bustled forward 
to greet them, his antennae waving with 
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excitement as he glimpsed Jerry. 

“Ah,” he said, “a customer, perhaps. 
Would the gentleman like to see — ” 
“No,” Jerry said. “I’m not a customer 
— at least, not for a hat.” 

The Antarean’s antennae drooped, but 
then his natural friendliness overcame 
the disappointment. “I am happy to 
see you, whatever the circumstance.” 

I “This,” said Rru Photinus, “is Jerry 
Ransom. He was also connected with 
the company which formerly employed 
me.” 

“Formerly ?” asked Xxe Bomeri. “The 
hat situation?” 

I “The hat situation,” agreed Jerry. “I 
j believe, however, that something may 
: yet be saved. Rru Photinus and I would 

j like to become partners in your Mc- 
Finister Hat Agency.” 

“Delighted,” murmured Xxe. “Permit 
me to give you each a third interest.” 
“No, we insist on paying,” Jerry said. 
“Then we can draw up some( simple 
partnership papers.” 

After some haggling on the part of 
Xxe Bomeri, who wanted to give it to 
them, the two-thirds interest passed 
over to Rru and Jerry for “one credit 
and other valuable considerations” and 
the partnership was duly formed. 

“Now, where’s your televisor?” Jerry 
asked when the details were completed. 

Xxe Bomeri escorted him to the rear 
of the store, with Rru tagging along. 
Jerry immediately put in a call to J. E. 
McFinister on Terra. First he spoke 
with a secretary, but when he explained 
that it was a matter of hats on Antares 
it wasn’t long before the pinched face of 
the hat tycoon of the galaxy appeared 
on the screen. 

“Mr. McFinister,” Jerry said before 
the old man could speak, “I’m Jerry 
Ransom. I have just purchased an in- 
terest in the local outlet for McFinister 
hats.” 

“Glad to see a Terran getting into it,” 
the old man said. “Now maybe we’ll 
get somewhere.” . 

“Mr. McFinister,” Jerry went on, 
“how would you like to sell two hundred 
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and seventy-three billion hats, maybe 
more, here in the Antares system?” 
The old man’s mouth opened and 
closed like a trap. “How?” he asked. 

“First,” Jerry said, “I want a guar- 
antee that we will be the sole outlet on 
the seven planets of Antares.” 

“If you produce, you will be,” the old 
man snapped. “I’ll give you sixty days 
to produce, but that’s all.” 

“Okay,” Jerry said. “Now, we will 
want only one particular type of Mc- 
Finister headgear, and we’ll want some 
slight changes in it in rearard to color 
and design. Model PS-3472.” 

“Model PS-3472,” exclaimed the old 
man. “But — ” 

“Our first order,” interrupted Jerry, 
“if you agree to the changes, will be for 
ten billion hats. Terms, thirty days net 
on a non-returnable basis.” 

“It’s a deal,” J. E. McFinister said 
quickly, as if he were afraid Jerry might 
change his mind. 

“We’ll spacegram the specifications 
as soon as this call is finished,” said 
Jerry. “How soon can we have a ship- 
ment ?” 

^HE OLD man looked thoughtful for 
a minute. “The first consignment will 
arrive there in five days. You’ll have 
the complete order within a week.” 
“Good,” Jerry said briskly. 

“And just to show you that I’ll co- 
operate,” McFinister said, “I’ll double 
my advertising appropriation for the 
system of Antares.” 

“I really don’t care about that,” Jerry 
said curtly. He disconnected. 

“Jerry,” Rru said uncertainly, his 
antennae quivering, “I hope you know 
what you’re doing. If not, then I hope 
you know how we’re going to pay for 
ten billion hats. By this time, you must 
know that our people are not going to 
buy hats.” 

“They won’t buy hats,” Jerry agreed. 
He grinned at the two Antareans. “Mc- 
Finister is going to sell hats, but your 
people are going to buy McFinister’s 
Posterior Protectors.” 
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“What?” 

Jerry nodded. “Model PS-3472,” he 
said, “is a portable or emergency space- 
helmet for use on planets where the 
pressure is right but there is insufRcient 
oxygen. Using only a small cartridge, 
they supply enough oxygen to last a 
Terran three to four hours, so they’d 
probably supply enough to last you 
twice as long. They’re made of chem- 
ically-treated soft cloth. Manufactured 
in attractive colors, with maybe a few 
fashionable touches added, they will 
keep your people completely warm, yet 
will permit them to breath and also be 
attractive.” 

“Jerry, you’re a genius,” ■ exclaimed 
Rru, while Xxe nodded agreement. 
“Every Antarean will buy one, maybe 
two or three.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Jerry said. 
“We should be able to make a profit of 
about five credits on each of at least 
three hundred billion Posterior Protec- 
tors, maybe more. You figure it out. 
Any way you add it up, it will make the 
three of us among the richest individuals 
in the Galaxy.” 

“But it’s not fair that you should 
take only a third,” protested Xxe Bo- 
meri. 

“Never mind that,” Jerry said. “We’ve 
got to get to work and get this thing 
organized. I think,” he added thought- 
fully, “that we will sell only on Antares 
Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, and Seven 
in the beginning and leave this planet 
for last, so that Dibble doesn’t get 
wise.” 

fT^HE NEXT several days were hectic 

ones for the three partners. They 
traveled to the other six planets, leased 
store space, and found competent clerks 
to work in them. At the suggestion of 
Rru, they arranged for certain An- 
tareans on each planet to spread the 
word about their product and also to 
pass along the information that no one 
should pay any attention to the adver- 
tising which might be forthcoming from 
Antares I. 



By the time they arrived back at the 
first planet, there was a shipment from 
McFinister. Jerry routed it on to Anta- 
res II. While Jerry was at the space- 
port, he heard that another Terran had 
arrived to work at the advertising office. 
The Antareans seemed to think that it 
was a female Terran, and a horrible 
suspicion began to form in Jerry’s mind. 

He hurried back to the store, picked up 
Rru and went on to the Antarean office 
of DDE & No. 

When they stepped into the office, it 
was to find Eugene Dibble leaning back 
in his chair and talking to Alice Den- 
ning. 

“Alice,” Jerry exclaimed. “What are 
you doing here?” 

Alice Denning looked up and a pleased 
smile lit up her face. “Jerry, darling,” 
she said. “Isn’t this a bore? Here I , 
am on this dreadful planet and Eugene 
tells me there isn’t so much as a decent 
opera here. But you’ll find something 
for us to do, won’t you, Jerry?” 

“I certainly will,” Jerry said. He felt 
triumphant that she was appealing to 
him rather than to young Dibble. “But 
what are you doing here?” 

“She’s my assistant,” said Eugene 
Dibble. “Mr. Denning decided that since 
Alice will eventually inherit his interest 
in the agency she should start learning 
the business. Naturally, he felt she 
could do this best by being my as- 
sistant.” 

“Naturally,” Jerry said dryly. “I 
don’t suppose your dear Uncle Erwin 
had anything to do with it?” 

“He may have agreed it was a good 
idea. You know Uncle Erwin is very 
concerned about the business.” 

“Isn’t it a fright?” said Alice, still 
looking at Jerry. “I’ve never known 
Father to be so stuffy before.” 

“It’s for your own good, my dear,” 
Eugene Dibble said in a tone of voice 
that made Jerry grit his teeth. “Now, 

I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you two chaps 
to run along. We — ” 

“No, you don’t,” Jerry said. “We’re 
clients.” 
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“Clients?” 

I “Yes,” said Jerry. “Mr. Photinus and 
' I represent the McFinister outlet in the 
Antarean system. We’re here to go 
over any advertising you plan on doing.” 

“Oh,” Eugene Dibble said. “Well, I 
suppose I’ll have to discuss it with 
you. . . .” 

“Good,” Jerry said briskly. “My part- 
ner, Mr. Photinus, has a number of 
points to discuss with you. I have some 
minor points, but I’ll discuss them with 
your assistant. Come on, Alice.” He 
grabbed her by the hand and pulled her 
out of the office before Eugene Dibble 
could think of a way of stopping him. 

“This is no place for you, Alice,” he 
said when they were away from the 
private office. “These rough pioneering 
planets are not the sort of place for a 
woman of your delicacy and beauty.” 

“You understand me so well,” Alice 
said, with a sigh that was not unlike 
that of a contented kitten. “You know 
something, Jerry, I think that Father 
and Mr. Dibble would like to have me 
marry Eugene. Do you suppose that’s 
why Father suddenly decided I should 
learn the business?” 

Jerry put his arm around her in an 
affectionate gesture. He was rather 
surprised that she’d guessed it. He’d 
never been under any illusions about 
Alice’s brains. After all, he had told 
himself, he loved her for her beauty and 
her sweetness. And he was fully able to 
think for both of them. 

' “I wouldn’t be surprised,” Jerry said. 
“But don’t worry about it. I’ll see you 
every night you’re here — that is, if you 
don’t mind. . . .” 

“I don’t mind a bit,” she said dream- 
ily* 

“We’ll start with dinner tonight,” 
Jerry said. “I’ve already found some 
good places to dine. And we’ll find things 
to do that will be fun — especially since 
it will be just the two of us.” 

“Jerry, you’re sweet. I’m beginning 
to be rather glad that Father sent me 
out here.” She leaned over and gave 
him a kiss on the cheek. 



Eugene Dibble came out just in time 
to see this and Jerry Ransom was 
pleased to realize that their roles were 
reversed. He smiled broadly while 
Eugene Dibble scowled. 

That night Jerry took Alice to dinner 
and afterwards they strolled in the 
moonlight of Antares I’s three moons. 
It was all very romantic and Jerry Ran- 
som went back to his hotel feeling as 
if he were walking on air. 

vn 

Mt was early the following morning 
when Eugene Dibble summoned Jerry 
and Rru to the office of DDE & No. 
When they entered, Jerry looked around 
for Alice but she was nowhere in sight. 

“Where’s Alice^” he asked. 

“I sent her out on an errand,” Eugene 
Dibble said. He was sprawled back of his 
desk and there was a satisfied smirk on 
his face. “By the way. Ransom, I un- 
derstand that you've found some way 
of selling some hats here. Mind telling 
me how?” 

“Yes,” Jerry said. “It’s a trade se- 
cret.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. Old man 
McFinister is very excited about it and 
has ordered us to double our advertising 
budget. Naturally, we are very pleased 
about it.” 

“Naturally,” Jerry said dryly. 

“I’m curious about one thing,” Eugene 
said. “I’ve checked up and I find that 
you kept none of your shipment on this 
planet. Why?” 

“Well, we thought we’d try it out on 
a few of the other planets first. Sort 
of test sales, you know.” 

“An excellent idea,” said Eugene 
Dibble. “I approve. In fact. I’ve decided 
to coincide my advertising campaigns 
with your sales plans. I’ll spend most 
of our budget in those spots ... I sup- 
pose you’ll be going to the other planets 
to oversee things yourself?” 

“No,” Jerry said shortly. “I’ll do it 
from here.” 

“Really?” Eugene Dibble pretended 
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to look surprised. “I rather believe that 
old man McFinister expects you to be 
on the spot. In fact, I expect you’ll find 
orders from him along those lines when 
you get back. Although you are, I pre- 
sume, an independent outlet under the 
trade agreements concerning new plan- 
ets, he can give you such orders for the 
first sixty days.” 

Jerry was well aware of this. “You 
did this,” he said accusingly. 

“Not at all,” Eugene Dibble said 
airily. He buffed his nails on his jacket 
and admired the sheen. “I’ll admit that 
I did point out to Mr. McFinister that 
you’d be an ideal man to carry out such 
on-the-spot supervision, having had 
both advertising and sales experience. 
He seemed rather grateful for my ad- 
vice.” 

It took all of Jerry’s strength to re- 
frain from leaping over the desk at 
Eugene Dibble, but he finally succeeded 
in checking his anger. 

“When will Alice be back?” he asked 
curtly. 

“I’m afraid not until rather late,” 
Eugene said with a grin. “I’ll be glad 
to tell her that you said goodbye.” 

Followed by Rru, Jerry stalked to the 
door and then turned. “I’ll get you for 
this. Dibble,” he said, “if it’s the last 
thing I ever do.” 

“Don’t be melodramatic,” Eugene 
Dibble answered. “That sort of thing 
went out of fashion along with the old 
rocket ships.” 

Jerry Ransom muttered a short, hard 
word that hadn’t gone out of fashion 
with the old rocket ships, and left with 
Rru. 

Eugene Dibble’s prophetic vision was 
demonstrated by the spacegram from 
McFinister which waited for them at 
the store. 

TOURING the next two months, on 
^ Antares II, Jerry Ransom sold 
Posterior Protectors and nursed his 
anger. By the end of that period a hun- 
dred billion Posterior Protectors had 
been sold, and they were continuing to 



sell them as fast as deliveries came in. 
Jerry, along with his two partners, was 
already a rich man, but his anger and 
frustration were so great that he got 
no pleasure from the mounting figures 
in his bank book. 

On the sixtieth day of his stay there, 
Jerry Ransom climbed in his ship and 
headed back for Antares I. He had no 
sooner landed than he took a taxi to the 
building which housed the offices of 
DDE & No. 

He paid the taxi driver and started 
to go into the building, only to find his 
way barred by a man wearing the gray 
uniform of the Space Patrol, 

“Your name Jerry Ransom?” the 
Patrolman asked. 

Jerry admitted it was. 

“I’m sorry then,” the Patrolman said 
not unkindly, “but this building is out 
of bounds to you.” 

“Why?” asked the startled Jerry. 

“Threats against the resident man- ' 
ager of Denning, Dibble, Eeee and No- 
jul,” the Patrolman said. He saw the 
expression on Jerry’s face and added in 
a gentle voice: “You should have known 
better than to tell a guy like that you’d 
get him. He recorded the whole con- 
versation and that outfit swings a lot 
of weight in galactic political circles. | 
I’m only doing my job.” 

“I know,” said Jerry. “Thanks, any- 
way.” He turned and walked back down 
the street. 

A few blocks away, he found a public j 
televisor booth and entered it. He dialed 
the number of DDE & No and a moment 
later Alice Denning’s face swam into 
view on the screen. 

“Jerry,” she exclaimed as soon as she 
recognized him, “where have you been? 

I couldn’t understand why I didn’t 
hear — ” 

Her imagine disappeared with a sharp 
click, and Eugene Dibble was looking 
out from the screen. “Sorry,” he said 
with a nasty grin, “but our employees 
are not allowed personal calls during 
business hours. Sorry not to break the" 
rule for you. Ransom, but you know 
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how it is.” 

“I know how it is,” Jerry said steadi- 
ly, resisting the impulse to smash his 
fist through the screen. 

“By the way,” Dibble went on, “I 
finally learned how you were able to sell 
hats here. Very clever. Ransom.” 

Jerry said nothing, continuing to 
stare at his rival. 

“I understand you’ve been doing very 
well too,” said Eugene Dibble. “It would 
be too bad if you had to forfeit all the 
money you’ve been making.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Jerry. 

“Well,” Eugene said cheerfully, “I 
was just remembering the fact that 
there’s a rule in the trade agreements 
which states that no product must be 
sold on some planets and withheld from 
others when a new system opens up. 
You’ve sold on every planet except this 
one.” 

“This,” Jerry said grimly, “is one 
trick you don’t pull off. The first two 
Posterior Protectors were sold to Rru 
Photinus and Xxe Bomeri, both of them 
natives of this planet.” 

“Oh, well, it was a good idea,” Eugene 
said. “I’ll think up another one. So 
long, lover boy.” 

J ERRY RANSOM scowled and left the 
booth. He walked the rest of the 
way back to the store which was their 
headquarters on Antares I. The sign 
above the store now read: BOMERI, 
RANSOM & PHOTINUS— THE POS- 
TERIOR PROTECTORY. 

For a couple of days, Jerry sulked 
around the store, resisting all attempts 
by his partners to cheer him up. Then 
one afternoon he suddenly sat erect and 
snapped his fingers. 

“It’s a poor knife that won’t cut both 
ways,” he muttered. 

“What?” asked Rru, who hadn’t 
heard all the words. < 

“I was just talking to myself,” Jerry 
said. “But I think I have an idea which 
will make us even richer — and will get 
me a nice little cargo of revenge . . . Rru, 



who is the most learned man on this 
planet? Especially one who has studied 
your own history extensively?” 

Rru thought for a moment. “I guess 
that would be Ssi Elateri, at the univer- 
sity,” he said. 

So Jerry Ransom went to the univer- 
sity. Almost immediately he was shown 
into the office of Ssi Elateri. The elderly 
Antarean shook hands with him warmly. 

“I’m very happy that you’ve come to 
see me,” he said. “I’ve often observed 
you at a distance, and have wanted to 
meet you. There have been only a few 
humans on this planet during my life- 
time and I’ve never before had the priv- 
ilege of intimate conversation.” He sat 
down opposite Jerry and stared at him 
from huge eyes. “Despite a knowledge of 
galactic civilization, I find this rather 
curious, don’t you, Mr. Ransom?” 

Jerry was puzzled. “I’m not sure I 
know what you mean. . . .” 

“You and I sitting here conversing,” 
Ssi Elateri said. 

“In what way is that curious ?” 

“Why,” explained the Antarean sa- 
vant, “on your Terra there are forms of 
life which could have been my ancestors. 
But they are small and unintelligent — 
their development was arrested millions 
of years ago. If you are aware of them 
at all it is merely to acknowledge that 
they are troublesome bugs and to spray 
some sort of poison on them. Isn’t that 
right?” 

“I suppose it is,” Jerry said uneasily. 

“While here,” the other continued, 
“we have advanced as the most intel- 
ligent species and we have a primitive 
life-form which might have been your 
ancestor. And here the man-type species 
has remained at the level of millions of 
years ago.” 

“You mean there are humans here?” 
Jerry asked in surprise. 

“Not precisely humans,” Elateri said. 
“In physical appearance they resemble, 
I believe, the step in your ancestry 
which is called the Java man ; but they 
are quite small and in the matter of in- 
telligence are even inferior to your Ter- 
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ran apes. They have no speech and 
have resisted all efforts to educate them. 
If you’d care to see them, we have a 
few specimens in our local zoo.” 

Jerry was speechless. He’d never 
imagined the possibility that a form of 
unintelligent man still existed anywhere. 
But then comparing Ssi Elateri or Rru 
Photinus with the bugs back on Terra, 
he began to see that it was peculiarly 
logical. 

“I often sit here musing upon the 
ways of nature,” the Antarean con- 
tinued. “But here I am rambling on, 
when obviously you wished to see me 
for a specific reason. In what way can 
I help you ?” 

“I wanted to get a little information 
about your own people,” Jerry said. 

The other nodded. “You see, you do 
find it curious,” he said. “Well, in terms 
of your language, it would be accurate 
to say that we rightfully belong to the 
classification of Coleoptera. Except for 
the matter of intelligence, I believe we 
are very similar to many members of 
this order found on Terra. Our bodies 
have leathery or horny integument. As 
you may have noticed, our eyes are 
compound, but rarely ocelli. Our anten- 
nae are eleven-segmented. Our mouths 
are of the biting and chewing type, 
with well-developed mandibles and five- 
segmented palpi. Our prothorax is sep- 
arate from the head and the rest of the 



thorax and is movable. Our meso- and 
metathorax are fused. Our wings have 
always been partly protective in func- 
tion and are now entirely so. Is this 
the sort of thing you wished to learn ?” 
“Only partly,” Jerry said, unwilling 
to confess that he had only vaguely 
understood. “I’d like to know about the 
halos.” 

“Ah, yes, the halos,” said Ssi Elateri, 
staring up at his own bright red halo. 
“Well, although I’ve never had the op- 
portunity of personally viewing any 
such specimens from your planet, I be- 
lieve you might say that we are related 
to the Terran species Lampyridae of the 
superfamily Diversicomia. In other 
words,” he added when he saw the ex- 
pression on Jerry’s face, “we are some- 
what similar ""to that form of life on 
your planet known as fireflies.” 

“Lightning bugs,” exclaimed Jerry. 
“Precisely,” said the Antarean. “I be- 
lieve that our halos were a part of the j 
mating equipment originally, but are 
now purely decorative.” j 

“Do you know what causes the halo ?” 
Jerry asked. 

“More or less,” the other said cau- ' 
tiously. “We have certain luminous or- 
gans near our heads, consisting of a 
light-producing layer and a reflector | 
layer. The producing layer is supplied i 
with oxygen by means of tracheae and | 
the reflector layer contains urate crys- ! 
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tals so that the light is not dispersed 
internally. The light itself is the result 
of oxidation of a compound luciferin 
in the presence of an enzyme-like sub- 
stance luciferase which takes place in 
the outer layer of the luminous organ. 
It has been — ” 

“Thank you very much,” Jerry inter- 
rupted in somewhat of a daze. “I’m 
afraid that I’ve already taken up too 
much of your time. Perhaps you’ll per- 
mit me to drop in to see you again some 
time.” 

“Delighted,” said Ssi Elateri. He was 
somewhat disappointed at not being 
able to finish his lecture, but didn’t 
show it except for a slight drooping of 
his antennae. ~ 

Jerry hurried back to the store and 
found Rru still waiting. 

“Rru,” he said, “do you know a really 
first-rate Antarean chemist?” 

“Of course,” said Rru. “My cousin, 
Mmo Photinus, is considered the best 
chemist in the system.” 

“Hire him,” Jerry said. “Rent a labo- 
ratory somewhere in the city and have 
him meet us there. As soon as he can 
do a job for me, you and I are going 
to Terra.” 

VIII 

Mt was only a few weeks later that 
Jerry Ransom and Rru Photinus landed 



on Terra in a luxurious space-yacht. 
Jerry seemed quite happy as he went 
about his business, which included a 
number of lengthy sessions with J. E. 
McFinister. 

A few days later, Jerry stood at the 
spaceport and watched as the Sagit- 
tarius liner blasted in and docked in its 
usual cradle. When the passengers dis- 
embarked, a scowling Eugene Dibble 
and a smiling Alice Denning were 
among them. Jerry waited as they took 
separate air-cabs, Eugene leaving in the 
direction of the office and Alice depart- 
ing in the direction of her home. Jerry 
climbed in a waiting cab and followed 
the second one. 

At precisely two o’clock the following 
afternoon, Jerry Ransom strode into the 
home officers of DDE & No. He waved 
to the receptionist and walked on 
through the executive door before she 
could stop him. He stopped at the first 
door and palmed it open. 

Inside the ornate office of the presi- 
dent of DDE & No there were three 
men, all of whom seemed rather nervous. 
Erwin and Eugene Dibble recognized 
their visitor at once, and it did little 
to make them feel better. Albert Den- 
ning, on the other hand, stared with 
only a beginning recognition. 

“Oh, yes,” he said finally. “One of 
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our young account executives, isn’t it ?” 
“He isn’t any more,” Erwin Dibble 
said harshly. “I fired him months ago. 
What are you doing here. Ransom ?” 
“Oh, yes. Ransom,” Albert Denning 
said. “I’m sorry. Ransom, but we are 
waiting for our most important 
client — ” 

“Mr. McFinister,” said Jerry, “isn’t 
coming. That’s why I’m here.” 

“I — I don’t understand,” Erwin Dibble 
managed. 

“You will,” Jerry said. “Several days 
ago, I purchased the entire stock in 
McFinister hats. At my request, Mr. 
McFinister demanded that the agency 
people be returned from Antares and 
that this meeting be called today to 
discuss the account. I’m the owner with 
whom it has to be discussed.” 

There was dismay upon the faces of 
the two Dibbles, but Erwin recovered 
quickly. He knew that in his business 
one either recovered quickly or not at 
all. 

“Well — er — congratulations, Ransom 
— Mr. Ransom,” he said. “I did hear 
that you’d made considerable money on 
Antares, but I had no idea ... Of course, 
we’ll be glad to give you the same 
service we always gave Mr. McFinister.” 
“Not good enough,” Jerry said suc- 
cinctly. 

“What Mr. Dibble meant,” Albert 
Denning said hurriedly, “is that we 
have every intention of doing a better 
job for you. DDE & No is always on 
its toes, Mr. Ransom.” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Erwin 
Dibble, with a hollow laugh. “This is a 
thinking organization. We’re all ready 
to pitch in and do a better job.” He 
dug an elbow into his nephew’s ribs. 

“Yeah,” said Eugene Dibble. He 
didn’t share his uncle’s confidence in the 
silvery voice and the eager hand ; there 
was a noticeable lack of enthusiasm in 
his voice. 

“Let me see,” Jerry said, “I believe 
McFinister was spending about five bil- 
lion credits a year on advertising.” 



“Not nearly enough,” Albert Denning 
said, “to do the proper job for the Mc- 
Finister product. We always advised 
more.” 

“We’ll talk about the hat business in 
a moment,” Jerry said pleasantly. “In 
the meantime, I have another business 
on which I intend to spend fifty billion 
credits. Of course, I haven’t definitely 
decided on this agency.” 

“Well — ” said Albert Denning. He 
cleared his throat, while visions of an 
account ten times the size of his largest 
one floated dazzlingly before his eyes. 
“I — I feel sure that we can convince you 
of our worthiness. I — ” A horrible sus- 
picion entered his mind as he remem- 
bered that this young man had only re- 
cently been one of his account execu- 
tives. “Fifty billion credits . . . Are you 
sure you — ” He fumbled, cleared his 
throat uncomfortably. 

“I imagine,” said Jerry with a smile, 
“you’re wondering if I can afford it. I 
suggest that you phone for my rating.” 
“I wouldn’t think of it — ” 

“I insist,” Jerry said firmly. 

^RYING to give the impression of do- 
ing something against his will, Al- 
bert Denning grabbed the phone with 
alacrity. He put in a call to Dun, Brad- 
street & Dilliwinkle. When he had the 
connection, he asked for the rating on 
Jerry Ransom. A few minutes later, he 
replaced the audio-receiver, a dazed 
look on his face. 

“Did — did you get it?” Erwin Dibble 
asked anxiously. 

“Five hundred billion credits,” said 
Albert Denning in a tone of voice which 
hadn’t been heard in the agency for 
many, many years. He shook the glaze 
from his eyes, turned to Jerry with his 
best smile. “My dear young man,” he 
said, “you must have no doubts that 
we can do the best job for you. Why, 
Dibble can tell you — ” 

“I certainly can,” Erwin Dibble cut 
in eagerly. 

“One moment,” said Jerry. “First, 
I’d better tell you about my new prod- 
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uct. It’s this.” He stood up and l^ouched 
the edge of his shirt collar. Immediate- 
ly, a bright red halo appeared over his 
head. It was tilted at a rakish angle. 

“My word — a halo,” exclaimed Den- 
ning. 

“So,” Erwin Dibble said. “Those halos 
on the Antareans were a fake and it 
was a deliberate — ” 

“No,” interrupted Jerry. “The halos 
of the Antareans are real, but we’ve 
discovered — and patented, I might add 
— a way to duplicate them. The power 
pack looks like this — ” he held up a 
wafer-thin metal case no moi;p than an 
inch square — “and can be easily con- 
cealed. At present, we can supply halos 
in' either red or green, but we soon ex- 
pect to have other shades — including 
one which gives the illusion of being 
diamond encrusted, for opera openings. 
I believe that it will be easy to make 
the Galaxy halo-conscious.” 

“Of course it will,” Denning said en- 
thusiastically. 

“But — but — ” stammered Erwin Dib- 
ble, “this will mean the end of the hat 
business.” 

Jerry nodded. “Mr. McFinister saw 
that at once, which is why he sold to 
me rather cheaply.” 

“But why did you buy the company ?” 
“Call it sentiment,” Jerry said. “I’ll 
produce Posterior Protectors for the 
Antareans, and perhaps enough for 
small trade in the outposts of space. 
Of course, we’ll need no advertising for 
that. But let’s return to the problem 
of the Ransom Halos, Inc.” 

“I hardly see where there are any 
problems,” Denning ventured. 

“Ah, but there are,” Jerry said. “Due 
to certain associations we humans have 
with halos, it will be necessary that 
everyone concerned with the product be 
of spotless reputation. I’m sure you can 
see that, Mr. Denning.” 

“Of course,” Albert Denning agreed 
eagerly. “But — ” 

Jerry held up a hand. “Because of 
this,” he said, “I have made a careful 



check of the morals of the persons work- 
ing for this agency. I regret to say that 
there are two of unsound character. If 
they continue in the company, I will 
have to go elsewhere.” 

“Who?” Albert Denning demanded, 
the axe, so to speak, already sounding 
in his voice. 

“I have it on good authority,” Jerry 
said evenly, “that Eugene Dibble has 
been known to frequent a number of 
Joy-Houses. And J. E. McFinister, him- 
self, told me that Erwin Dibble once 
threatened to take to drink. Specifically, 
Martian Dhang.” 

IX 

T^HERE was a moment of stunned 
silence in the office. Erwin Dibble, his 
face a deep purple, was the first to find 
his voice. “Albert,” he roared, “are you 
going to sit here and listen to this — 
this idiot ? Of all the confounded lies — ” 

“Erwin,” Albert Denning said sharp- 
ly. “Mr. Ransom is a great man and 
I’m sure he wouldn’t make such state- 
ments without some foundation of 
truth.” 

“Well, I won’t stand for it,” Dibble 
snapped. “He wants to get me fired 
out of here just for revenge, but I’m 
a partner of this agency and you can’t 
fire me — ” 

“Oh, yes, he can,” Jerry interrupted 
gently. “Your agreement, Mr. Dibble, 
states that you are a partner of the 
firm only so long as the agency still re- 
tains a major account which came in 
with you. 'The last such major account 
was McFinister Hats — and I’ve just 
stopped all advertising for that ac- 
count.” 

“Thank you for reminding me, Mr, 
Ransom,” Albert Denning said courte- 
ously. “Erwin, I’m afraid our long as- 
sociation is at an end — ” 

“All right,” snapped Erwin Dibble, 
“I’ll get even on this somehow . . . Come 
on, Eugene.” 

“One moment, Mr. Dibble,” Jerry said. 
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Erwin Dibble stopped and stared sourly 
at his former account executive. “If 
we part like this, and should Mr. Den- 
ning and I feel inclined to indicate how 
we feel about the matter, you couldn’t 
get a job anywhere in the Galaxy. And 
neither could your nephew. You are 
aware of this?” 

Erwin Dibble was indeed aware of it. 
And now that it was plain that Jerry 
Ransom was also aware of it, the purple 
quickly left his face, leaving it drained 
and white. His complexion was matched 
by that of his nephew. 

“On the other hand,” continued Jerry, 
“I bear you no ill will, Mr. Dibble. In 
this matter I am only concerned with 
what is best for my business. In a mo- 
ment, I shall have something to say 
which may interest you. I’d like’you to 
stay.” 

Erwin Dibble was suspicious, but he 
also did not like the prospect of being 
blacklisted, so he pushed his nephew 
back into a chair and then sat down 
himself. 

“With the Dibbles, uncle and nephew, 
out of the agency,” Jerry said, turning 
back to Denning, “my chief objection is 
removed. You may have my account — 
in return for one other consideration. 
I’d like to become a partner in this 
advertising agency.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Albert 
Denning. “Naturally, I’ll have to con- 
sult the other partners, but I’m sure 
that’s only a formality. . . .” 

“It is. I’ve already seen Lly Eeee and 
Nojal Nojul and they are quite agree- 
able. Here are letters from them to that 
effect.” He placed two letters on the 
desk in front of the president. 

While Albert Denning was glancing 
at the letters, Jerry turned to Erwin 
Dibble with a friendly smile. “Just as 
a matter of curiosity,” he said. “When 
I was investigating you and Eugene, I 
came across an item mentioning that 
you were both allergic to fish. Is that 
true?” 

“Yes,” Erwin Dibble said. The sudden 
twist in the conversation had caught 



him so far off base that he answered 
automatically. “Both my brother and 
myself suffer from a terrible allergy 
to any sort of seafood. Poor Eugene in- 
herited it from his father.” 

“A pity,” Jerry muttered and turned 
back to Denning. 

“Well,” Denning said heartily, “I see 
nothing that stands in the way. You 
may consider yourself a partner, Mr. 
Ransom — as soon as we have your ac- 
count, of course.” He gave a feeble laugh 
which was meant to give the impression 
that this bit of caution was only sly 
humor. 

“Of course,” Jerry said. “Now, I’d like 
to suggest that hereafter the agency be 
called the Nojul, Ransom, Eeee, Den- 
ning Advertising Agency.” 

“Well . . .” Albert Denning said hesi- 
tantly. It was obvious that he had given 
up a partner more easily than he would 
the position of his name in the agency. 
“You have a reason, I suppose?” 

“Naturally,” said Jerry. “I know that 
for years you have been embarrassed 
by the fact that any abbreviation of Mr. 
Nojul’s name must include the first two 
letters of his name. This has resulted 
in a number of rude jokes about the 
firm, and no arrangement of the names 
has helped.” 

“That is true,” Albert Denning said, 
embarrassed by just remembering. 

“Well,” said Jerry, “if you follow my 
suggestion there will be no more jokes. 
I’m sure that you’re aware that a term 
which many centuries ago was applied 
to political enemies of the regime has 
stuck throughout time — only now, of 
course, it applies to anyone who is an 
enemy of organized business-govern- 
ment. I refer, of Course, to the term 
‘red.’ With my suggestion concerning 
the order of our names, the abbreviation 
of the agency will be NoRED Advertis- 
ing Agency. The only jokes which could 
come out of this would have to be built 
around the phrase ‘No Red’, and such a 
jokester might well find himself up be- 
fore the Un-Galactic Thinking Commit- 
tee.” 
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“My boy, you’re a genius,” shouted 
Albert Denning, leaping to his feet. He 
stood there beaming at his new partner. 
“Say,” he went on jovially, “I just re- 
membered something. It seems to me 
that you used to be interested in my 
daughter. Why not come home with me 
to dinner tonight?” 

“I’m afraid it’s impossible,” said 
Jerry. “You see, I married Alice this 
morning. We were going to invite you 
to our house for dinner tonight.” 

F or once, the pallor of Eugene Dib- 
ble’s face more than matched his 
uncle’s. But Albert Denning’s surprise 
was quickly overcome by his gratifica- 
tion. He could still hear a voice announc- 
ing Ransom’s credit rating ringing in 
his ears. 

“My boy,” he said, placing one hand 
where he thought his heart was, “you’ve 
made me a very happy man.” 

“I’m sure I have,” said Jerry, who had 
no illusions about his father-in-law. 
“But before we get too involved with 



personal maters, I’d like to finish up my 
business.” He turned his gaze to the two 
Dibbles. “As I said, I intend to still sell 
McFinister Hats on some of the outposts 
of space — where the inhabitants are too 
primitive to appreciate halos. I have in 
mind one planet in particular. Condi- 
tions are quite similar to those on Terra 
and there is a population of several 
hundred billion there. No one has as yet 
sold hats to them — or for that matter 
many other modern products. Yet the 
inhabitants are, in their own way, quite 
wealthy.” 

“What does all this have to do with 
us?” Erwin Dibble asked. 

“I thought of offering you and your 
nephew the job of representing McFinis- 
ter Hats on this planet — ^which by the 
way is known as Ppurrkit. Have you 
heard of it?” The two Dibbles shook 
their heads. “Never mind — few have. 
Anyway, the job is yours if you like — 
at double the salaries you’ve been get- 
ting.” 

“What sort of inhabitants?” Erwin 
Dibble asked warily. page] 



ADVERTISEMENT 



Can Man Refuse to Die? 



Thirty-nine years ago in forbidden Tibet, 
behind the highest mountains in the world, a 
young journalist named Edwin J. Dingle 
found the answer to this question. A great 
mystic opened his eyes. A great change came 
over him. He realized the strange power that 
knowledge gives. 

That Power, he says, can transform the 
life of anyone. Questions, whatever they are, 
can be answered. The problems of health, 
death, poverty and wrong, can be solved. 

In his own case, he was brought back to 
splendid health. He acquired wealth too, as 
well as world-wide professional recog^nition. 
Thirty-nine years ago, he was sick as a man 
could be and live. Once his coffin was bought. 
Years of almost continuous tropical fevers, 
broken bones, near blindness, privation and 
danger had made a human wreck of him, 
physically and mentally. 

He was about to be sent back home to 
die, when a strange message came — “They 
are waiting for you in Tibet.” He wants to 
tell the whole world what he learned there. 



under the guidance of the greatest mystic he 
ever encountered during his 21 years of travel 
throughout the world. He wants everyone to 
experience the greater health and the Power 
which there came to him. 

Within ten years, he was able to retire to 
this country with a fortune. He had been 
honored by fellowships in the world’s leading 
geographical societies, for his work as a geog- 
rapher. And today, 39 years later, he is still 
so athletic, capable of so much work, so young 
in appearance, it is hard to believe he has 
lived so long. 

As a first step in their progress toward the 
Power that Knowledge gives, Mr. Dingle 
wants to send to readers of this paper a 
9,000-word treatise. He says the time is here 
for it to be released to the Western World, 
and offers to send it, free of cost or obliga- 
tion, to sincere readers of this notjce. For 
your free copy, address The Institute of 
Mentalphysics, 213 South Hobart Blvd., Dept. 
C-16, Los Angeles 4, Calif. Write promptly as 
only a limited number of the free books have 
been printed. 
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“A feline type, but quite intelligent.” 
“What sort of contracts would you 
give us?” Erwin Dibble asked. 

“The standard contracts,” Jerry said 
pleasantly. “Expenses on the trip, salary 
payments to be made in the local me- 
dium of exchange.” 

On the faces of both Erwin and 
Eugene Dibble, cupidity struggled with 
suspicion. They were both aware that 
many a wealthy man in the Galaxy had 
made his original riches with just such 
contracts. The difference in exchange 
usually helped, but the chief value was 
that practically all primitive planets 
used metals as a medium of exchange 
which back in the Galaxy were worth 
thousands of times what the salary was 
worth in terms of credits. 

“Contracts guaranteed ?” Eugene Dib- 
ble asked. 

“Certainly,” said Jerry. “Certified by 
the Galactic Trade Commission — guar- 
anteed for a minimum of five years, 
option to renew.” 

It was the guarantee, surety that 
salaries could not be withheld, that con- 
vinced the two Dibbles. 

“We’ll take it,” Erwin Dibble said. 
“When do we leave?” 

“Almost immediately,” Jerry an- 
swered. He glanced at his chronograph. 
“I thought you might accept so I took 
the liberty of arranging things. In your 
offices, you will find tickets, expense 
vouchers, and your contracts, signed 
and fully certified by the Trade Commis- 
sion. I have also arranged for your lug- 
gage to be packed and sent to the space- 
port. Your ship blasts off in about 
twenty minutes.” 

“Come on, Eugene,” Erwin Dibble 
said. He led the way to the door and 
then looked back. “Ransom,” he said, “I 
can’t say that I feel very friendly to- 
ward you for what you’ve done to 'us. 
But, at the same time, you could easily 
have been less generous than you have 
been. I shall at least remember that.” 
“I’m sure you will,” Jerry said cheer- 
fully. “Now, better be on your way.” He 
waved them through the door. 



ALBERT DENNING cleared his 
throat impressively. “My boy,” he 
said, “it is, of course, none of my busi- 
ness, but since you are a member of the 
family I feel I can give a bit of advice. 
There was no need to be so wasteful of 
money in dealing with Dibble.” 

“It won’t really cost so much,” Jerry 
said with a grin. “While they’re travel- 
ing, they get only expenses. On a space 
ship that can’t mount up much, especial- 
ly when the ship is on a non-stop flight 
as this one is. Do you know where Ppur- 
rkit is?” 

“Not offhand,” Albert Denning said. 
“It’s in the Andromeda Galaxy. The 
ship they’re going on is one of the fast- 
est out, but even at a speed of a little 
more than a parsec an hour, it will take 
them five years to get there.” 

Albert Denning stared at his son-in- 
law and laughed. “Oh, good,” he said. 
“It will enrage Erwin to have no salary 
for five years. And even if they decide to 
come right back, they’ll be gone ten 
years, eh? Still — if they stay, doubling 
their salary could run into quite a bit of 
money. And if lucky, they could come 
back wealthy enough to harm you.” 
“Whatever it costs,” said Jerry, “it’ll 
be worth it. Actually, it’s much cheaper 
than you think. And, you know, I have 
a feeling that' neither Erwin Dibble or 
his nephew will touch their salaries.” 
“Then you don’t know Erwin Dibble,” 
Denning said with a chuckle. “Nothing 
short of the loss of all sensation could 
stop Erwin from touching money.” 

“But you forget that they are to be 
paid in the medium of exchange used on 
the planet to which they are going,” 
Jerry said softly. 

“I don’t get it,” Denning said puzzled- 
ly. But remembering other things that 
had happened that afternoon, he was no 
longer thinking his son-in-law foolish. 

“As I mentioned,” Jerry Ransom said, 
“the dominant species on the planet is 
feline in nature. The medium of ex- 
change is — fish heads.” He paused and 
grinned. “Shall we go home to dinner, 
father-in-law ?” • 




T he spaceship lay in the valley, 
just as reported. Lon and Jeni could 
see it from the ridge. 

Lon finally said, “We’ll keep going. 
We’ll go further into the hills. Chara 
Canyon — there’s a stream there.” 

“And when they reach Chara?” 

Lon turned slowly. Her eyes were 
unblown tinder, smoking, not yet aflame. 
They wouldn’t flame. That was her way, 
the woman’s way, quiet and patient and 
always there behind him, following 
where he led. She was his wife. She 
had followed from the shining city when 
the bombs from space began to fall and 
the great black columns of smoke were 
monuments in the sky. She had skinned 
her hands helping with the cabin logs, 
washing clothes in the stream ; she had 
bloodied them butchering game. 

They were not alone. There were 
others who had fled to the great moun- 
tains, the spine of the continent, but 
they were scattered among the slopes 
and canyons, and stayed close to their 
cabins and mudhuts and caves. 

“When they reach Chara — ” Lon 
shrugged. 

“I know, I know. I shouldn’t have 
said that. It’s too big to think about.” 



The 

Hunters 

By 

WALT SHELDOX 

The Aliens invaded, 

conquered, killed . . . 
it was their way 

He thought: When it’s this big the 
mind doesn’t accept. You keep on doing 
whatever you were doing. 

A twinkle of light down the slope 
caught his eye. It was only a few hun- 
dred yards below. His eyes darted in 
that direction, and he squinted and saw 
the figures moving up toward them. The 
light had been a reflection — the sun 
catching one of their strange weapons. 

“Come on, Jeni!” 

“To the cabin?” 

“No, no. We’ll have to leave the cabin 
— they’ll discover it in a day or so. 
Chara Canyon — ” 

They started north. He glanced back 
once more at the thing in the valley, 
there on the dry plain. It was longer 
than a city block, projectile shaped, mir- 
ror bright. It was about what he had 
expected : the radio reports in the past 
month had been full of descriptions of 
the others. One by one the radio reports 
had stopped, as the cities had fallen. 

They kept to the ridge, but stayed 
within the tree shadows. It was cooler 
in the shadows. They did not run, but 
walked with long strides. 

By looking left Lon could catch shut- 
tered glimpses of the sky and the big 
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round valley that stretched away to the 
west. He could still see the hunters once 
in a while, coming diagonally up the 
slope, as if to cut them oif. Faintly, at 
times, he could hear their throaty voices. 

At the north end of the ridge Lon and 
Jeni headed downslope. The mouth of 
Chara Canyon, a break in the mountains 
to their right, was only a mile or so 
ahead. They heard the report of a weap- 
on, releasing echoes that tumbled all 
through the hills. The report came from 
the ridgetop behind them, and they knew 
the hunters were following. 

At the bottom of the slope they came 
to a dry stream bed. Lon jumped across, 
then held out his hand for Jeni. She 
missed. She fell, twisting her ankle. 

“Oh, Lon!” 

“You’ve got to keep going, darling — 
you’ve got to keep going!” 

“Yes. I know.” 

H e helped her along, with his hand 
around her waist. He saw how she 
kept the pain from showing. She 
quirked her lips in a funny way each 
time her injured foot touched ground, 
and kept her face rigid otherwise. 

He stared at that face with his usual 
quiet wonder. Her features were still 
small and delicate; still fine porcelain. 
There was that same compassion about 
her, after everything that had hap- 
pened. He remembered what she had 
said nearly a year ago when the invad- 
ing things first came out of the sky. Air- 
craft had lanced upward to meet them, 
firing . . . several of the things had been 
destroyed. Lon and Jeni had seen one 
explode over the city. It made a great 
orange ball in the air, and the ball grew 
and turned over and over, and smoke 
curled around it like shriveled skin. Jeni 
said: “Those poor things, those poor 
creatures in there. . . .” 

And then they had fled. They were 
luckier than most. Lon had v^orked for 
an aircraft plant and owned a small 
plane. They flew west, flying at night 
so the shining projectiles wouldn’t find 
them; they begged and stole fuel and 



sometimes, Lon swore, they conjured it 
up. They crashed upon landing in the 
mountains, and had used parts of the 
plane to start their cabin. 

Another shot sounded, and this time 
it was terribly near. He dared to turn 
his head. The hunters were halfway 
down the shoulder of the ridge. They 
gestured and called to each other. 

“In here!” He led Jeni into a grove 
of white-barked trees. 

Jeni’s lips were tight, but a whimper 
forced its way through. 

He held her more tightly, lifting. His 
heart stuttered violently. His legs ached. 
Jeni — fragile Jeni — was heavy. 

He stumbled, and she fell with him. 
They lay there, at the roots of a white- 
barked tree, in each other’s arms, and 
they looked into each other’s eyes and 
knew they couldn’t go on. 

They heard the shouting voices. 

She said, “I don’t feel anything. Fun- 
ny. I’m not angry or afraid or anything.” 

They clung to each other suddenly. 
He ran his lips along her cheeks and 
hair and he wiped the tears from her 
cheek with his own and he murmured 
things without really hearing them. 

“I’m glad we’re together,” said Jeni. 

They heard the breaking of the under- 
brush. 

Abruptly, he stood. He faced the 
approaching sounds and made fists at 
his sides. His eyes were wild. “Damn 
you! Damn you! Damn you!” he cried. 

“It’s their way,” said Jeni. “They’re 
hunters. It’s their way.” 

There was no anger in her voice. 

A creature emerged from the white- 
barked trees. He stood there and stared 
at Lon, and stared at Jeni upon the 
ground. He seemed a little frightened 
himself. He lifted his weapon. 

Lon stared back, taking in every 
strange detail. It was his first close look 
at one of these invaders from the planet 
called Earth, which was third from the 
sun and had one moon. 

He waited for the noise of the weap- 
on, wondering if he would hear it. • 
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THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 6) 



Space is a near-perfect vacuum. Is a vacuum 
cold? 

, A vacuum is neither cold nor hot. A vacuum 
resists any change in temperature. In your 
vacuum bottle it keeps things hot or cold, de- 
pending upon what you put in. So a man adrift 
in space would be insulated beautifully against 
loss of heat, by the vacuum of space. He would 
even gain heat radiated to him by the stars, for 
this radiated heat will pass through a vacuum 
without raising the temperature of the vacuum 
I noticeably. A space ship too would lose no heat 
— its problem might be one of cooling itself as 
radiated heat built up. 

Don’t ask me if this is a fact. It sounds very 
logical, but by now we’re being coy about hav- 
ing any final opinion. Tomorrow it may be dis- 
covered that space is not a vacuum at all. The 
I point we’re interested in here is this; how 
1 many stories would have perished unborn and 
I unsung, if authors had been slapped down when 
i they plotted the idea of the freeze in space? 

[ How many stories would an editor have lost if 

; he’d sent them back to the author because of 
such technical boners? And if an editor has a 
choice between a perfect, technically correct 
story and an exciting, colorful, dramatic one 
I which takes a few liberties here and there about 
■ little green men on Venus — you know which one 
is going to come into the paying money. It 
doesn’t make sense to lose a good story tecause 
the author’s speculations about things which are 
mostly speculative anyway are too speculative, 

I if you follow. 

! Flexibility Pays Off 

' And all this has the further point: let’s be 
flexible. Let’s not believe that only our way is 
I right and that any change must be resisted. 
Flexibility pays off, even in science. A year or 
two ago, after metallic coatings were discovered 
for lenses, somebody came up with a system for 
! coating large glass panels with an invisible 

\ coating which would make them conduct elec- 

i tricity. This looked handy for making self-de- 
' frosting windshields, heating panels and so on. 

It could have stopped there, 
i But by accident it was found that the coated 
panels reflected radiant heat so well, while ad- 
mitting light, that they were the perfect shield 
to protect steel workers as they tapped furnaces 
of molten metal, or handled white-hot ingots of 
steel. And a third use came up. Put in front of 



television’s blazing Klieg lights they checked 
the heat which wilted performers, melted wax 
candles and plastics and curled up props like a 
furnace. 

We’ve wandered afield. But one thing does 
have a way of leading to another and it is our 
belief, though we wouldn’t state it as a fact, that 
all these things are related. Anyway, some- 
where in here the original question took an 
awful beating — should science-fiction authors 
read science? 




Y OU’LL find a rather sparse letter column 
this month, due entirely to the calendar. 
This is not passing the buck — here’s the way it 
worked out: The November issue of SS drew 
its usual flood of letters and as many as possible 
went in the January issue. There were stacks 
left over and this was handy, for now there was 
a February issue for the first time. More 
November letters went into the February issue. 
And hard on its heels comes this March issue — 
but as this is written the January number hasn’t 
hit the stands yet. So no new letters have come 
in and all we have left are the printable residue 
of the November stuff. 

This will give you an indication of the mail 
on any one issue of SS — that it can be stretched 
to cover three issues. Letters still come in, but 
only trickles. 

Once the monthly cycle is established, as it 
will be by the time you read this, the crisis will 
be over and each month’s magazine will be 
getting its own letters. So for just this once, 
concentrate on quality instead of quantity. . . . 

DOUBLED OVER WITH MIRTH 

by CpI. Grant C. Callaghan 

Dear Ed : I once heard someone say that all 
editors were frustrated writers. I am beginning to 
believe this is true. Take for instance John W. 
Campbell Jr. and now Sam Merwin Jr. Are YOU 
suffering from writers complex??? Shades of L. 
Ron Hubbard, I hope not. I for one would like 
to see what you will do with this mag in the 
course of say two or three years. 

Speaking of L. Ron Hubbard, I wonder 'f 
one could post me as to what he and the DIA- 
NETIC FOUNDATION are doing these days. 
The whole project seems to have gone up in smoke. 
It started just before I left the states, and I have 
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heard all sorts of rumors, but I don’t know any- 
thing about it for sure. If the rumors are true 
however, DIANETICS has all but ceased to exist. 

I kind of half way liked THE STAR WATCH- 
ERS despite the fact that his HOMO IN EX- 
CELSIS acted more like YE OLDE HOMO 
SAFE. I don’t know why it is, but the people 
who write about superior beings always make 
them act like strictly inferior beings with super 
abilities. 

THE GAMBLERS was so time worn that I 
was able to guess from the title and the first 
paragraph how the entire story was going to take 
shape. Please sir, lets not have science fiction fall 
into the cut and dried rut of the modern western, 
mystery, and love type stories. I for one hate 
to start a story and find that I have heard this 
theme a dozen times already. GREASE IN THE 
PAN was what I would call a “par excellence” 
piece of literature. Tell Sam for me that he should 
always have been an author. Of course the idea was 
a little old, but the story itself could have done 
justice to O. Henry and Ray Bradbury together. 
Congratulations Sam ! 

CUPIDS OF VENUS I’m afraid is in about the 
same class as the GAMBLERS, only more so. 

Then we come to your cover. AAAH, That cover. 
It was not only good, it was realistic. And that is 
the highest tribute I can pay a science fiction 
artist. If that artist is a permanent member of 
your staff, I am a permanent buyer of your ma- 
gazine. 

I will tell you right here and now that your 
feature, TEV, is what sells your mag. It is about 
the best I have read in any stf mag., and it is 
the first thing I read on opening the book. Your 
mag is the only one I know of in which the readers 
are more imaginative than the writers. Some of 
the letters in your November issue kept me so 
doubled over with mirth that I couldn’t read. I 
think someone would make a killing if he took a 
group of fanzines and published them monthly in 
book form. Of course he would have to publish 
different ones each month, but I would be the first 
to have my subscription in for a few years in ad- 
vance to be sure of getting a copy regularly. 

As a final note, I wonder if you would please 
tell me what NULL-A is. I keep hearing about 
it and everybody uses it, but no one ever says 
what it is all about. I must have missed some- 
thing down the line, huh? 

I guess that just about does it for this time. 
I’ll see you Science Fictiondom, “Ni”??? — HqSq- 
1 1st MARINE AIR WING. FMF. do FPO 
San Francisco, Cal. 

What is this “Ni”??? Null-A is easy, that 
means non-Aristotelian. Can you pick it up from 
there? Now as to the rest of the insults: What 
makes you think editors are frustrated ? Writers 
or otherwise? (Let’s see you put that together.) 
All the time Sam Merwin held down this 
editorial chair, he was batting out and selling an 
average of two or three stories a week, which 
is right up to the mark of lots of full-time 
writers. During the same period, I, me, myself, 
was batting out and selling an average of one 



story a week, being unwilling to give up as 
many nights a week as Merwin. And you wanna 
know something? I think it takes a professional 
writer to really edit a magazine, (split an in- 
finitive there, but let it lay), to understand 
stories, to work on plot and dialogue and ideas 
with other writers. Nobody understands a 
story until he’s written a few dozen of them. 

More answers: DIANETICS, from what 
trickles through the grapevine, doesn’t seem to 
be entirely deatl, though many of its enthusiasts 
have had second thought. The fans are out for 
blood, though. 

And thanks mightly for them kind words 
about TEV. This takes blood, sweat and tears 
and about its only reward is that it affords so 
much innocent merriment to so many people. 
Including me. 

P. S. Alex Schomburg is a permanent mem- 
ber of our art staff. 

ON THEORIES AND SUCH 

by Joe Gibson 

Dear Sam : Probably the toughest cover layout 
assigned to an artist is one with a dominant yellow 
background. Probably the closest any artist has 
come to this was Bergey’s flame-girl cover on the 
Sept. ’50 STARTLING. On this Dec. ’51 TWS 
yellow-back, it’s beyond me why the artist didn’t 
depict the ship drifting off the blazing planet as 
described in the beginning of the story — a yellowish 
flare of incandescence against space, dimming the 
stars, and the ship silhouetted sharply against it. 

In TRS, Poul Anderson’s hatchet-work on 
metaphysics approached a good, romping declara- 
tion of war against Transcendentalism, which was — 
and perhaps still is — being gibbered about in the 
dark corners of European universities just a few 
years back. Be some shebang if one of those “intel- 
lectuals” attacked Poul’s letter — on the battleground 
of his own choosing. As for that “voice from the 
cheap seats” saying they only needed to use “com- 
mon sense” — if he’d used common sense, he wouldn’t 
have been there in the first place ! 

But then. I’m one of those ruttish characters 
who believe philosophy is only as good as what’s 
done with it. I wonder, at times, about the philo- 
sophical implications of the criminal mind. There’s 
the Christian theory blamed on Darwin of “survival 
of the fittest” ; there’s even a theory about “self- 
preservation” being the dominant instinct of the 
human animal. So what makes one human minor- 
ity so selfish they steal what they want — and per- 
haps kill if they’re caught at it — and another 
minority do a lifetime of work trying to give 
everything to others? And how come the vast 
majority of the human race is in between those 
two extremes? 

On the matter of human instinct, there’s one 
school which prefers the theory that the dominant 
instinct isn’t self-preservation, but species preser- 
vation. Thus, in an airliner crash, a stewardess 
starts rescuing passengers — and keeps at it until 
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she, herself, is trapped and dies in the blaze. Thus, 
when a man digging a well is trapped by a cave-in, 
the whole countryside turns up to dig him out of it. 
Thus, when a fledgling sparrow falls out of a nest, 
a small boy picks it up, climbs the tree, and deposits 
it back in the nest. Man’s dominant instinct would 
seem to be to save all life, anybody’s and any- 
thing’s, before thinking much about his own, in- 
dividual life. And out of this has come social cus- 
toms such as “never hit a man when he’s down” and 
“lend a helping hand” — 

But there’s another school that prefers the theory 
which claims Man is still simply preserving his 
own life — and being darned shrewd about it. They 
point out that the man who helps others in trouble 
is the most likely to get plenty of help any time 
he‘s in trouble, himself. The only trouble with 
this theory is that it doesn’t always work ; some- 
times, the results are exactly the opposite. 

Then, there’s another theory that, instinctively, 
Man simply must love himself. Man is the one 
creature who can and does roam all over the sur- 
face of the planet ; other creatures don’t, and a 
philosophic reason might be that they need to be 
loved. Gorillas removed from their natural habitat 
to this country have one dominant problem ; they 
must have affection. Lacking affection, they “go 
bad” — become dangerous, sicken, and die. 

But (according to this theory) the human animal 
must love itself. Man and woman must have self- 
confidence, self-respect, self-pride. Thus, kindness 
and consideration and heroism are merely results 
of our basic need to love ourselves, to believe in 
ourselves. And we need the affection and esteem 
of others merely to bolster our own love of our- 
selves. 

Historically, there’s some possible support for 
the theory. It just might be that the human animal 
needed twenty or thirty thousand years to learn 
the present social and moral methods of loving 
one’s self ! Could be the cavemen had the desire, 
but just hadn't conceived the means other than 
keeping his stomach full, his sex-glands pacified, 
and bashing in the skull of anyone or anything 
that seemed to be in his way. 

The importance of any such dominant instinct 
is that the individual who goes against it will “go 
bad” — become dangerous 1 Possibly the reason 
criminals don’t sicken and die is that the human 
race is still too disease-ridden to live its normal 
lifespan. It’s an interesting aside that perhaps 
mankind isn’t living in its rightful habitat : traces 
of primitive humanity date back as much as forty 
thousand years, and possibly two hundred thousand 
years — and the last great Ice Age was just 14,000 
years ago, perhaps altering Earth’s environment 
just enough so that maybe we should be extinct 
by now 1 Anyway, compared to other animals’ life- 
spans, our average lifespan should be well over a 
hundred years. For some reason or other, we’re 
dying too soon. Perhaps if we lived as long as 
we should, we’d find that criminals didn’t. 

Psychologically, there may be a factor in our 
society which can warp the human mind so that 
the man’s dominant instinct is perverted : instead 
of needing to love himself, he feels the need to 
hate himself 1 Such mental perversion may well 
have the same habit-forming qualities as sex per- 
version and drug addiction — there’s definite evidence 
of it, in that criminals develop habits almost to 
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the extent of irresistable compulsion : burglars de- 
velop and use the same methods, over and over, in 
burglary; other criminals have the same habit, us- 
ing the same method, so that police can often iden- 
tify the criminal by the way the crime was commit- 
ted. The aliases they use are almost invariably sim- 
ilar to their own names. Such habits often lead to 
the criminal’s apprehension by the police. But crim- 
inals continue to have them. 

There are a multitude of theories, but it’s some- 
thing we don’t know a darned thing about. What 
makes a man become a dictator ? What makes others 
support him? When we catch a murderer, all we 
can do with him is either lock him in a cage or 
kill him. We don’t know what’s wrong with him, 
how he got that way, or how to cure it. It might 
be that the only cure is prevention — and we don’t 
know how to do that. There are only theories. 

But a natural balance seems to have worked it- 
self out. The men who will commit murder to 
achieve their own, personal aims are not the most 
terrible and ferocious beasts to roam the Earth. 
They’re close to it, but there’s one type of human 
character even more deadly than they are. That’s 
the men who hunt them. 

Of course, these “hunters” are only more deadly 
and cunning in the methods of* operation. When 
it comes to over-all effect, to the results in numbers 
of humans hurt or killed, the really ferocious 
beasts are the people who remain indifferent. Like 
the Europeans who could walk past a railroad 
siding without looking at the freight-cars lined up 
there, without smelling the stench of corpses 
stacked in the cars — instead, pretending that they 
just weren’t there, pretending that such massacre 
was never allowed, even condoned. Such indiffer- 
ence is even more bestial than the massacre itself 
— without such indifference, those people wouldn’t 
have permitted the conditions which led to those 
massacres. 

And yet, it happens. And we don’t know how 
or why it happens. Nor how to cure it or prevent 
it. All we’ve got is theories . — 24 Kensington Ave., 
Jersey City 4, N. J. 

Joe, I’m afraid you’re civilized. 

FEMALE FANTASSIN 

by Alice Bullock 

Dear Samuel Mines: We hate to lose Sam Mer- 
win, Jr., but to you — welcome to the editorship of 
STARTLING from a fan fence post. Sam Mer- 
win was fine, which makes your job tougher. It’s 
much easier to follow a bum on any job, but even 
so we selfishly wish you the best. Editing is 
serious for the reader too — ft either increases, 
maintains or decreases our personal pleasure in 
reading. 

First, a question. Did you select the Merwin 
story or did he sell it to himself while still editor? 
Not that it matters, it’s a good story. Too bad, 
your names are so closely alligated. Sam, Samuel ; 
Mines, Merwin — even eleven letters in each name 
counting Jr. You’ll have to train the office force 
to speak of your predecessor as Junior. 

Whoever selected the cover art share a bow 
with Schomburg. It’s excellent. Same applies to 
Mack Reynolds and Frederic Brown’s collaborative 



story. GAMBLERS not only has a nice twist, but 
Bob Thayer emerges as a real person, involved m 
a human problem. Usually, as you know, characters 
are cardboard cutouts pushed around by gimmicks 
and locale. Gimmicks and locale are good reading 
but add human emotion and you really have some- 



thing I 

STAR WATCHERS edges over in the same 
way, and the classification of mutants is very in- 
teresting. Yeah — I know, but it’s still good! What 
with postage rates climbing, why not hire a No. 12 
teleport in your office for the purpose of delivering 
STARTLING? Terminal facilities in living rooms 
only. Who wants to salvage STARTLING from 
a filled bath tub? 



The Ether Vibrates is strictly you, even in 
this first issue, no? Here comes a wee bump to 
condition you semantically to what must come to 
any editor. I don't agree with the last sentence 
though I would with the change of one word. 
Quote: You might say that no one expects a 
fairy tale to have logic or even be reasonable, 
whereas a fantasy must always be explainable in 
some fashion. Unquote. Change ‘fantasy’ to 
science fiction and I’ll go along with you as a 
female fantassin. (Nice new word for me. Found 
it searching for fantasy). Webster defines fantasy 
“The forming of- unreal or grotesque images in 
thfmind; distorted fancy; disordered imagination.” 
No explanation should be necessary for that. But 
science fiction — ah I There’s the rub. Science is 
shrouded with the veils of reason, experiment, 
duplication, logic, QED— or is it? 812 Gildersleeve, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 



Inheriting some live fantassins helps too. 

No, I didn’t select HOUSE OF MANY 
WORLDS. There are a number of editors on 
our staff and it was read and recommended by 
two who were completely independent of the stf 
mags at the time. 

You’re accepting Webster’s definition of fan- 
tasy as being even more unreal than fairy tales. 
But I was using it in the special sense adopted 
by common consent in stf circles. There are 
stories which explain everything most carefully 
in line with orthodox scientific theory and in- 
vent gadgets which are theoretically possible by 
extension of known theory — and there are 
stories which dispense with all that, which leap 
blithely into magic and mythology and so on 
with only the most careless apology and a 
tongue in cheek explanation that what looked 
like magic was really a super-duper latest model 
little Electronic Whiz-Bang Mixer, Sheer and 
Shredder. 

This, admittedly a sop, has this important 
function however : it does not leave you with 
the feeling that the author really believes in 
fairies, pixies, elves, gnomes and little Men’s 
Marching and Chowder Societies. 

He explains, at least, that it was all a 
gag. Whereas the fairy story takes fairies 



seriously and literally. That was our point, 
somewhat blunted by now. 

Come again. 

CONVENTION DOWN UNDER 

by Graham B. Stone 

Dear Sir : Although we remain virtually out of 
touch with most of the science fiction published, we 
Australian fans are still alive and kicking, I am 
happy to report. What stf we do get hold of cir- 
culates among us so that — with something of a time 
lag — we don’t miss much. Our community library, 
Australian Fantasy Foundation, has an excellent 
selection of books, due largely to the generosity of 
American fandom. 

Australian Science Fiction Society, started this 
year, has 49 members ; and there are also some 
others known to us, and I am sure very many we 
haven’t contacted. If this message reaches any 
reader of stf out here who has not yet run across 
us — well, we’d be glad to hear from you all. 

We have some of the most isolated fans in the 
world. Take the gang in Perth, W. A. Roger Dard, 
John Park, Ralph Harding: more than fifteen hun- 
dred miles from the nearest other fans we know of I 
And they can’t even get stf locally. 

But we’re not all isolated. A considerable group 
lives in and around Sydney, where there has been 
some kind of fan activity going on most of the time 
since before the war. At present there is a weekly 
get-together, anyone interested welcome, at a cen- 
tral meeting place in a restaurant. This has been 
the one steady feature of local fandom since early 
1948. Nothing concrete is accomplished, or planned 
for that matter, there is no attempt to run a meet- 
ing on ordinary lines. But stf is lent and exchanged 
around and talked about : and since fans are a very 
diverse group in age, station and interests, anything 
remotely conected with stf is discussed. Sometimes 
we have visitors from other parts of the continent 
or abroad — like New Zealanders Jack Murtagh and 
Tom Cockroft, and periodically the seafaring 
British author A. Bertram Chandler. 

Now, in the past few months we’ve gained a 
number of new friends, and there has been a very 
strong renewal of interest. The old Futurian 
Society of Sydney has resumed for the really keen 
fan, and is sponsoring a project not previously at- 
tempted here : namely, holding a Convention of all 
Australian fans — or as many as can make it. A 
week-end meeting to bring together the greatest 
possible number, with many of the features of over- 
seas Conventions. Social rather than businesslike, 
the gathering will feature a number of speakers on 
stf and fannish topics, exhibition of rarities and un- 
usual items, screening of famous stf films and — 
well, a few more up our sleeves. 

The show is planned for March 1952. But we’d 
like more fans out here to get in touch with us at 
any time. — Box 61, The Union University of 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

P.S. Any comments I have to make on SS and 
TWS will be rather out of date in view of the delay 
mentioned before. But I do consider I ought to 
mention HOUSE OF MANY WORLDS. I en- 

[Turn to page 134] 
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joyed this novel rather more than any you’ve run 
since AGAINST THE FALL OF NIGHT. It 
had — ^priceless treasure — a believable plot, conced- 
ing the time tracks and transfer ^ints: that is, 
there are sound reasons behind the interworld jun- 
ketings, the usual slam-bang stuff is not played on 
too much, and the characters are made to act in 
character. The viewpoint taken as protagonist was a 
welcome change from tough guys, bank clerks and 
Ph.D’s. And the recognition that humans are 
divided into two sexes, or if you prefer, that women 
are human, I appreciate more than the usual treat- 
ment of the skirted characters as a different species 
from the trousered, or boy scout ones. 

-G. S. 

All bouquets addressed to Sam Merwin ac- 
cepted here. So long as you treasured HOUSE 
OF MANY WORLDS thataway, you might be 
interested in Doubleday’s hard cover version 
for your library. And if we have a free week- 
end, we’ll pop out to the convention. 

CAPTAIN FUTURE FOREVER 

by Donn O’Neill 

Sir: In a recent issue of STARTLING 

STORIES, mention was made of the “retirement” 
of Captain Future, Edmond Hamilton’s celebrated 
character. 

Considering the recent increase in publication of 
science fiction and similar stories, wouldn’t this be 
a good time to publish a Captain Future authology? 

I’ve been reading the stories as they appeared 
over a period of years and — aside from the chance 
of finding a few I may have missed — would be glad 
to add such a volume to my collection. 

Whether or not they were “space opera” — a moot 
question, and beside the point, I think — they seem 
more deserving of a hard cover edition than many 
now being sold in bookstores. 

Perhaps some of your other readers will agree 
with me . — 2200 Prospect, Cleveland, 15, Ohio. 

Surprise — I agree with you myself. Not that 
I don’t think we’ve outgrown Captain Future. 
I do. But Captain Future was better than a lot 
of even more primitive stuff which is getting 
into hard covers. Why this should be is one of 
your beloved moot questions. We have already 
advanced the theory that maybe it will work 
out okay — it will be easier for new readers to 
absorb the more elementary stories of an earlier 
vintage than some of the newer and more 
sophisticated variety. And that therefore these 
old timers will serve as an introduction to 
science fiction and whet the appetites of new 
readers for the better stories now appearing in 
the better magazines. But there may be an even 
simpler explanation yet. It may be that the 
editors in book publishing firms are just as 
green and themselves don’t know the difference. 
Sometimes it seems that way. 

Anyway, a Captain Future anthology is not 
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outside the realm of possibility. No one seems 
to have thought of it, and I have not heard it 
discussed, but I wouldn’t say it was impossible. 
At least your one vote is recorded. 

THE INCORRIGIBLE 

by Edward G. Seibel 



Dear Mines: I have an inconsequential, little, 
trivial complaint ; really it’s nothing at all. But I’m 
sure, absolutely sure, you’ll be interested. For your 
information, I am a subscriber, a recent one, as a 
matter of fact, record and information. Impatiently 
I awaited the arrival of my first subscribed maga- 
zine. M’aidezl &*?!&$%! It’s rolled up like a sau- 
sage ! Frantically I attempt to flatten it ; hours pass ; 

I sweat, curse and scream imprecations at the fool 
monster who perpetrated such a horrible, soul- 
wrenching plot. At last, snatching it from under my 
makeshift compressor, I began reading. The effort 
was well worth it but I do not relish the task facing 
me as each month rolls around ; therefore, why, oh 
why, don’t you put slip covers on it? 

Bill Warren, I thank you for the heartiest laugh 
I’ve had in months. I wonder, though, how many 
proud, howling feminine forms are going to assail 
you through the mail? (Huh? — Ed.) ^ 

Since you’re new at the throttle, Sam, and haven’t 
had time yet for your hands to become callused 
from strangling fans and your feet callused from 
dancing around barbs, you may consider the follow- 
ing as constructive criticism and as objective as 
criticism can be. 

First of all, in your editorial, you say “Every- 
thing will be grist for the mill that qualifies as 
good science fiction.” Well, I certainly hope this is 
true, Sam, but as yet it is too early to tell. In the 
past, STARTLING and its brothers have, as far as 
I know, for the most part ignored Campbell’s 
definition number one in “The Best Of Science 
Fiction” and have favored definitions two and three. 
That is not a catholic choice of material. I hope 
you will rectify and balance this disparity. 

It’s not that I don’t like philosophical and action 
stories, I do, but I also have an intrinsic propensity 
for invention stories also. This being objective in- 
formation, it should indicate that there are other 
fans who also like invention stories. 

It’s not that I dislike characterization in a science- 
fiction story, but one must realize that a science- 
fiction story, a good one, is a well-blended aggre- 
gate of many things in various degrees. Which 
leads one to the final conclusion : that a good 
science-fiction book takes into account all factors 
involved in science fiction. 

There was once a fellow who said “variety is the 
spice of life.” True in this case and fitting. 

In reply to your suggestion that I obtain a book 
from the library in order to find out the rating of a 
Stanford achievement test, ha ! in comparison or 
relation rather, to regular I.Q. ratings, ha! 

Struggling on to the stories, I found your novel 
again of sufficient length to be considered a novel. 
Undoubtedly you noticed that Russell used basic 
human truths in the formulation. This is, in my 
opinion, a well-thought out — should I use extra- 
polated? — philosophical story worked from the 
basic angle. Somehow, though, possibly by the 
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HAD NEVER WRITTEN A LINE . . . SELLS 
ARTICLE BEFORE COMPLETING COURSE 




‘'Before completing the N. 1. A. ooorte. 
1 sold » feature to Scteenland Magazine 
for $50. That resulted in an immediate 
assignment to do another. After gaining 
confidence with successive feature atorles, 
1 am now working into the fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling in K. I. A. I bad 
never written a line for pubUoation« nor 
seriously expected to do so.*' — Gene E. 
Levant. 116 'West Ave.. Los Angeles 28. 
California. 
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reason to think you can’t write until you have tried. Dm t 
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and old writers. _ . ... 
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get busy and write. ...... j v .. 

Gain experience, the “know how. Unaeratand ^ 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner. just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gam their 
first little checks of $25* $50 and $100. 

Learn To Write by Writing 

The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
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stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to sp^k. Faults are pointed out. Sugg^tiona 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the f^ or 
it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you’re going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. The N. 1. A. tells you where 
you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 

A Chance To Tesf Yourself — FREE 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, 
etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about y^ 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 

Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further inforaa- 
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Thrilling Fiction Group, March. 
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abilities manifested from the mutants, the story 
seemed a bit supernatural, despite the use of basics. 

Worked from the angle it was, at first THE 
GAMBLERS produced a slight ennui on my part. 
Gradually ray attention was drawn until at the last 
my whole attention was focussed on the story. Why, 
I’m willing to wager on its being selected for in- 
clusion in an anthology. 

Lucky you, Sam !» It’s two o’clock in the morning 
right now and I feel a strange urge to sleep. For 
this issue then I’m finished. But I’ll be back, come 
hell or high water, next month! — P.O . Box 445, 
Oliverhurst, Cal. 

And lucky you, Ed, that there was a slim 
ration of letters this month, or we wouldn’t be 
turning your head with this lavish squandering 
of space. Ah, yes you’d have felt the sting and 
lash of the blue pencil and despite your writh- 
ings and screams of agony, sentence after 
sentence would be ruthlessly slashed out, until 
only a broken, bleeding corpse of a letter was 
left. So don’t let this this publicity go to your 
head. Next month you’ll have a large slice of 
competition. 

Anyway, to deal with your objections, I re- 
peat that SS and TWS are going to have more 
variety and better written stories than ever. 
You can’t very well compare issues of the past, 
with which I had only a nodding acquaintance, 
with issues of the future, which haven’t been 
born as yet — or can you? One thing I intend 
to avoid most assiduously is letting either 
magazine become typed as to the kind of stories 
it prints. There certainly have been no lack 
of the “inventive” stories you seem to be bewail- 
ing. Most Leinster stories are of this type — 
you remember the DISCIPLINARY CIR- 
CUIT? And KINGDOM OF THE BLIND 
by George O. Smith and THE CYBERNETIC 
BRAINS by Raymond Jones and THE 
OTHER WORLD by Leinster and FIRE IN 
THE HEAVENS by Smith and THE LAWS 
OF CHANCE? And too many more to men- 
tion, including a short story by yours truly 
which was the gadget story to end all gadget 
stories, entitled JUST PUSH THE BUT- 
TON? 

See you around. 

ALAS, NO COVERS 

by Chester R. Johnson Jr. 

Dear Ed : Please excuse the writing as I am in 
bed and cannot get to a typewriter. 

I want to compliment you and Alex Schomburg 
on the cover of the November SS. I have been 
staring at it for a long time. It is the most beautiful 
and realistic science-fiction painting I have ever 
seen. I wonder if it would be possible to pry it 



away from you or Mr. Schomburg? Could it be 
obtained for anything less than my eyeteeth if at 
all? * 

I liked the stories, especially THE STAR 
WATCHERS, but I would have bought the mag 
for the cover alone. I will be happy to correspond 
with any fans . — Presbyterian Sanatorium, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

This makes the 63,427th request for that 
Schomburg cover. We can’t give it up in the 
first place, but even if we could, it would be 
quite a job to divide it equally among the few 
thousand people who crave it. Some even made 
special trips to the office to plead for it in per- 
son. (How do you get tear stains out of a 
Persian rug?) 

So we hit upon a wonderful idea to satisfy 
everyone. We made a reproduction of the paint- 
ing, in full colors, reduced in size, and we put a 
magazine full of good stories behind it and we 
let every fan who had two bits, buy a copy. That 
way everybody gets one, with a lot of peachy 
stories — isn’t that an ingenious solution? 

Actually, it is heady flattery indeed to see 
such enthusiasm. I wish there were a method of 
reproducing a painting like that in all its full- 
size beauty and clarity ; I’d be more than happy 
to spread them around. 

Winding up this letter column, we have a 
note from Jerry Shelton, whom ■ fans will re- 
member as the author of that marvelous stf 
farce, DEVILS FROM DARKONIA. Jerry 
has been out of the U.S. and not writing much, 
but he’s back now and about to get into pro- 
duction once more. He writes ; 

“Sam, while I was gone, about half of my 
back issues files of my own stuff was accidentally 
destroyed. John Campbell has helped me replace 
most of the stuff I did for ASTOUNDING and 
the dealers and second-hand book stores have 
filled in a lot. 

“However, there are two lead novels I did for 
THRILLING that I would like to replace. They 
are DEVILS FROM DARKONIA and 
BATTLE OF THE BRAINS. I would really 
like to get these two in good condition. 
DEVILS FROM DARKONIA appeared in 
Spring, 1945, and BATTLE OF THE 
BRAINS in Spring, 1946, both THRILLING 
WONDER. There was another story in 
THRILLING WONDER called YOU ARE 
FORBIDDEN, but the date is doubtful in my 
mind. About Summer or Fall of 1947. If any 
of the fans have these I’m willing to enter into 
any correspondence with any readers concern- 
ing them and willing to pay them for their 
trouble, or if they desire, to trade some issues 
they might be searching for, etc.” 



If any of you fans have these issues, you can 
write to Jerry Shelton at this address: 814 
Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 40, 111., Apartment 
1 A. 

I wish you would too, because the sooner 
you get him those back issues, the happier he’ll 
be and the sooner we’ll get some new stories out 
of him. 

One last word: will Bill Tuning, the Jazzy 
Jovian, the Literary Lemurian, PUL-LEASE 
send me his address? I have letters, poems, and 
stories stacked way up to here and not a return 
address on any of them ! About six months back 
the letters started to get plaintive — “Sam, how 
about my story, huh?” And, "if you don’t like 
it, why don’t you send it back ? I won’t be mad !” 

These letters didn’t have any address on them 
either. One letter even said, “Betcha ain t got 
my address, Sam. If you haven’t why don’t you 
tell me?” Well, how the heck could I tell him if 
I didn’t have his address? Ah, come on. Bill! 

Till next month. . . . — The Editor. 
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EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 

If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums — try 
Brimms Plasti- Liner. One applica- 
tion makes plates fit snugly -without 
^wder or paste, because Brimms 
Plasti-Iiner hardens permanently to 
your plate. Itrelinesand refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even'on 
old rubber plates you get good results six months 
CO a year or longer. YOU CAN EAT anything l Sim- 
ply lay soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
upper or lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. 
to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 
plates. Removable as directed. Money back if not 
completely satisfied. Ask your druggist! 
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of staff of O. P. A’s, Placement eoonsel and help. Write for free 
book, ''AceoantancT, the Profession That Pays.” 

LASALLE Extension Univer^ty, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 3329H Chicago 5, 111. 
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RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening — 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Gluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, *'Advice To Ruptured,** and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 
CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 33, Bloomfield, New Jersey 







Free Yourself 

FROM 

Tobacco Habit 

If you want to stop smoking and just 
.can’t, try world-famous no-to-bac 
Lozenges. See how quickly no-to-bao 
may help stop your craving for tobac- 
co. Bush $1 to No-To-BAC, for i days 
supply. (For heavy smokers — 16 days’ 
supply— ^2.) Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Write: 

NO-TO-BAC CO. 

DEPT. S HEWLETT, NEW YORK 



SCIENCE EICTION 

BOOKSHELF 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 



DOUBLE IN SPACE by Fletcher Pratt, Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., Carden City, New York, $2.75 

T WO short novels by the versatile Mr. 

Pratt, both of which have originally ap- 
peared in THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
— our esteemed competitor. Having said so 
much, need we review them? 

PROJECT EXCELSIOR, the first, ran in 
TWS as “Asylum Satellite.” In case you 
missed it, the locale is an Allied space station, 
manned for war, its atomic torpedo launchers 
dominating the earth. A rival space station is 
discovered in another orbit around earth and 
the cold war threatens to heat up. While a lot 




of espionage and counter espionage is going on, 
romance rears its head between a member of 
the Allied satellite crew who is vacationing in 
Brazil and a gorgeous Brazilian senhorita. The 
espionage, natch, shoves a rude elbow into this 
love affair. What with spies and counter-spies, 
love and world disaster mixing it up, things 
manage to stay lively. Incidentally, this is a 
right up-to-the-minute plot, for methinks no- 
body would be bowled over with surprise if the 
United Nations announced the creation of a 
space satellite any day. 

THE WANDERER’S RETURN carries on 
the UN theme with the adventures of a UN 
fleet of war spaceships which are returned home 
after a successful police action against an ag- 
gressor planet. A . blunder in calculations pre- 
sents Commodore Lortrud with the problem of 
inadequate supplies, coupled with the need for 
a return to earth as quickly as possible. A little 
dirty work in the clinches also gives him a 
sabotage headache and promotes a series of 
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maddening delays which all but wreck the enter- 
prise until the culprit can be detected. This is a 
modern odyssey with the flavor of high ad- 
venture and the exciting world of super-science 
to give it contrast. 

Fletcher Pratt is an old hand at this sort of 
thing and the responses of readers to both these 
stories in TWS is a pretty good check of their 
entertainment value. Incidentally, this is the 
kind of book which makes a good gift for special 
occasions. 

SLAN by A. E. van Vogt, Simon & Schuster, New York, 
$2.50. 

Only twelve years old, SLAN is already a 
collector's item, which makes this new appear- 
ance in hard covers something of a publishing 
event. And a re-reading from today’s vantage 
point shows pretty clearly why. Van Vogt has 
progressed since SLAN was written. Yet this 
remains one of his most readable and engrossing 
stories. And considering the complicated and 
diffuse style of later van Vogt’s, this story is a 
miracle of clarity and directness. 

Van has made some slight revisions in the 
story by way of face-lifting, but essentially it is 
the same — ^the story of the hated, hunted, tele- 
pathic slans whose human hair failed to conceal 
their betraying antennae — and who fled end- 
lessly before the hate and murdering frenzy of 
mankind. The trick developments and surprise 
twists characteristic of van Vogt abound in this 
story and if you are not familiar with it, you 
will find the ending carries a real punch. 

In any case, if the asking price for a copy of 
SLAN had run to $15 a copy, you will be glad 
to know that S&S has knocked the price down 
to $2.50. 

GREY LENSMAN by Edward E. Smith. Ph.D., Fantasy 
Press, Reading Pa., $3.00. 
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to be a FINGER PRINT EXPERT 
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Send for free IAS Qualification Question- 
naire. If in our opinion your answers indicate 
that you “have what it takes,” then you will 
receive absolutely free the famous Blue 
Book of Crime” . . . plus full details on how 
to train at home In Crime Detection and 
Finger Printing 1 IAS graduates are key men 
In over 800 Pouoe Bureaus. See If 

YOU can train for this exciting, 

Bte.'idy, “good pay" work! No 
obligation. No salesman will call. 
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Back in the days when science fiction was 
struggling to learn to walk on its wobbly legs, 
the SKYLARK stories of Edward E. Smith 
burst upon a dazzled but willing world of read- 
ers. It isn’t so far back that this reviewer can- 
not remember quite clearly his own sensations. 

It was stunning — ^terrific. The immensity of 
space opened up like a flower. The vast dis- 
tances, the enormous energies, the colossal speeds 
— all these things became, not meaningless rows 
of ciphers, but gigantic concepts before which 
the mind quailed. Space became real. The 
imagination, which tended always to encompass 
it in a tidy, room-sized sphere, rocked on its 
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M NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 



I KNOW that brotherhood is something one must 
live from day to day; that deeds, however trivial, 
accomplish far more than words. In the quarter of 
a century and more in which I have been a profes- 
sional writer, I have found countless opportunities 
to have one of my characters strike a blow for the 
rights of racial and religious minorities. Not by 
preaching, but rather by setting an example for 
others to follow. 

Harry Sinclair Dr ago, famout Western mriter. 



throne and arose, strengthened and refreshed. 

Science fiction owes something to E. E. Smith. 
And if Skylark and the LENSMEN and the 
fabulous wars they fought against the enemies 
of space seem only like super-duper space opera 
today — all the more credit to author Smith 
whose stories were so good for their time that 
they shoved the whole field ahead parsecs at a 
clip. 

So if you enjoy super-duper space opera, 
you’ll live GREY LENSMAN. If you’re too 
sophisticated for it — remember it as a milestone 
in science fiction. Two classes of fans may yet 
enjoy it to the hilt : the kids, to whom it will 
be new and amazing. The old timers who see 
it in its proper perspective and love it for what 
it represents. 



TWIN CLASSICS OF 
SCIENCE FICTION! 




DAWN OF FLAME 

and 



The BLACK FLAME 



By STANLEY G. WEINBAUM 

Both in the Spring Issue of 

FANTASTIC STORY 
MAGAZINE 

NOW ON SALE— 25c AT ALL STANDS! 
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REVIEW OE THE 
CURRENT 

SCIENCE 
E I C T I O N 

EAN PUBLICATIONS 



O NE moment of sorrowful silence, please, 
for a bright and sprightly star has fallen. 
We have word from Les and Es Cole that “The 
Big O” is no more ; Les has been elected Chair- 
man of the Elves’, Gnomes’ and Little Men’s 
Science Fiction, Chowder and Marching So- 
ciety, and Es (we quote) “got drug along as ex- 
officio ' secretary and Mistress-Without-Port- 
folio, so we’ve decided to confine our activities 
to the local area.” 

We blot a tear from our jowl, and bravely 
wish the Coles good fortune in their new capac- 
ities. We’ll miss the O, which always managed 
to entertain; but perhaps the ol’ Cole gas, that 
they cooked with in O, will lend its singular 
energies to the already snazzy Rhodomagnetic 
Digest. 

Aside to Coles : we never thought to wonder 
how objective we were about stf. The word 
covers a multitude of projections. However . . . 
as a guy who pounds out as many western and 
adventure tales as stf ones, we are always prop- 
erly objective about the ratio of work-late to 
word-rate. Nevertheless our stf yarns usually 
go through two time-consuming drafts, some- 
times three ; no other type tale of ours can make 
that statement. As for being objective in read- 
ing stf : we read for entertainment and stimula- 
tion, rarely bother to be critical, and depend on 
solider sources for knowledge we desire of sub- 
ject matter that strikes our fancy. 

As for objectivity in reviewing fanzines . . . 
we’ll think about that for a few years, thanks. 

Finlay Portfolio 



Borrow ^50 to ^600 

BY MAIL 



ConfMeirtiaf Loan Service 

N««d iDOfi«7 7 No matter where yoa lire . . . 

ROB cao borrow BY MAIL* S50.00 to $600.00 
this eas7(Qo!ck. confidential way. Noen- 
doraeramMdM. Brmloyed men and women 
of rood character eligible. Solve yoor money 
pro>eleas quickly and In complete privacy wHti 
a loan made by mail. Employer, relatives and 
friends will not know yoa’re applying for a loan. 
Convenient monthly payments. Rash coapon— 
fidviiv occapatfon — for implication Blank sent 
PREtK in plain envelope. There's no obllvation. 

STATE FINANCE CO., 323 Seclirttlis BIiIl 

Dapt. 0-82 OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 

r^TATE FINANCE CO., 0«P‘. 0-B2 
I 32S Sacurttlaa Bldg^ Om^ha 2, Nebraska 
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No Endorsers 



RC^AV 
ON EASY 
TCRMS 

Quick! Ea^! 

PRIVATE 



Please rash FBBE Application Blanks 



I NAMKi 1 1. 

I ADDRESS. 
I CITY 



I Occupation^ 

you want to borrow $ _ 






LEARN — Trades that Pay More 

Watchmaking or Engraving 

Trades You £n/oy by HOME STUDY 



Hi^h-payin? Jobs. Or build a business right 
HS in your own home • • . repairing clocks, 
Kfl watches; or engraving silver, jewelry and 
H9 trophies. 

Full information also on outstanding resident 
training. 



KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 

Dept. H - 1230 Admiral Blvd. - Kansas City 6, Mo. 



FREE — Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of Rheumatism, 
as manifested in ARTfmiTlS, NEURITIS, SCIATICA or 
LUMBAGO, send today for the FREE Book. It reveals im- 
portant facts about why drugs and medicine give only tem- 
porary relief without removing causes. Explains fully a proven, 
specialized system of treatment that may save pu years of 
distress. No obligation. Write for this FREE Book today! 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 804, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



OLD LEG SORES 



L% Easy to use Viscos* Application. Heals many pl4 
um lea sores caused by lea conaostton, varicose veins, 
swollen leas and iniurles or no cart for trial if It 
L'm falls to show results In 10 days. Describe your 
B « trouble and act a FREE BOOK. 

|L \ T. G. VISCOSE COMPANY 
rNA 140 N. Dearborn St. Chitogo 2, III. 




HE-MAN VOICE! 

STRENGTHEN your voice this tested iclentlflo way. 
Yes — you may now be able to improve the POWER 
of your speaking and singing voice ... in the 
privacy of your own room! Self-training lessons, 
mostly silent. No mualo required. 

ITDCr Rnnir write today for Eugene Feucbtlnasr'e 

rnCb DUUn great booklet “How to Develop a Suc- 
cessful Voice. ' It’s absolutely FREE! You must 
state your age. Booklet malted postpaid in plain 
wrapper. No salesman will call. Send your name 
and age RIGHT NOWl Prefect Voice institute, 
210 S. Clinton St., Studio C-6, Chicago 6. lit. 



Three collections of Virgil Finlay’s fantasy 
illustrations, long out of print, are again ob- 
tainable minus the mark-up the years have hung 
on the original editions. Included in the sample 
folio we received are pics from The Conquest of 
The Moon Pool, The Blind Spot, The Colour 
Out of Space and Creep, Shadow, Creep! The 

[Turn page] 
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High School Course 

at Home 






Many Finish in 2 Years 

Go as rapidly as your time and abUities permit. Coarss 
equivalent to resident aebool work — prepares for college 
e exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

. . .r H. 8. subjects already cenpleted. Nogla subjects If 

dasired. High school adocatioa Is very Important for advanceoMBt 
in busiiMSS and indostry and socially. Don't be handicapped all 
ypor life. Ba a High Sebo^ gxadoata. Start year tralalDg new. 
Irea Balletioonreqaest. Nooblisaitlon. ... 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. H-350, Diliel >1 SCtb, CMcags3T 








CARBURETOR TOO RICH 

MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 



Car ownen who are wasting money end not getting 
proper gas mileago doe to over- rich mmnreo 
will be pleased to learn Imw to save gasoline 
by VACU'MATIKG ovsr>rieh ntixtores. v AC(J« 
MATIC fits all ears, tmeka^d tractors. It Is 
auComatte and operates on the siroereharge 
principle. Easily Installed In a few inuQteo. 

SALESMEN WANTEDI 

Send name, address on penny postcard for/rts 
particulars and ho w to get yours for introd odng. 

VACU-MATIC COh 7617-1S33 W. $fat8 St* WAUWATOSA, WIS. 





everyone 
should have. It la free; no 
obligation. Simply address 

Cartoonists 

r OspI* 73 



to draw 
FREE I 
BOOK I 



' EXCHANGi ^ 
PlMsanf HIIU OU<| 



STOP TOBACCO 




// 



the craving for tobacco as thou- 
sands have with Tobacco Redeemer. Write 
Today for free booklet telling of injurious 
efTect of tobacco and of a treatment which 
has relieved over 300.000 people, f 
In Business Since 1909 
THE NEWELt COMPANY I 
153 Clayton 5to* e. $». Uuls S, Me^ 



IrRBBl 

ItOOKl 



PILES 

If you suffer the miseries of piles, you may have 
a generous supply of Page’s Palliative Pile 
Preparation absolutely free for the asking. 
These preparations have relieved pile suffering 
in hundrds and thousands of cases for over 
60 years. 

EDCC Trial supply to quickly prove all this, 
* will be sent absolutely free with no 

obligation to buy now or later. Send your name 
and address for your free trial TCJdAY! 

E. R. PAGE CO., Dept, 41H-1, Marshull, Mich. 



B CHALLEHGE FROM WASHINGTON D.C.I 

Help Stop Crimet Tretn st home. Earn big money. 

Anutsing training course from the NATIONS CAPI- 
TOL (center of lew enforcement) by former U.8. 

GOVT. AGENT and NAVAL INTELLIOXafCE OAcer 
exposes setusl methods used by Ciimlnale. Write for 
FREE BOOE. State age. 

INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE TRAINING SCHOOL 
1701 Monroe St., N.E. D.pt, 353 Wothlnglon 10, P. C. 

STUDY AT HOME for Business 
Success and LARGER PERSONAL 
E^ARNINGS. 43 years expert instruc- 
tion — over 114,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. All 
text material furnished. Easy pay- 
ment plan. Send for FREE BOOK. 

EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 

646 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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reproductions are good; the price is one buck 
per folio. Write to Walter Dunkelberger, 1443 
4th Avenue South, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Out Kansas way, Orville W. Mosher III and 
Shelby Vick are working up a booklet to be en- 
titled “How to Form a Science Fiction Club,” 
and are eager for information about anything 
and everything pertaining to the formation and 
operation of such clubs. To each contributor will 
go a copy of the booklet when completed. We 
gather that gobs of general information, not 
articles, are wanted ; the material will be re- 
written and organized in more-or-less handbook 
form. Everyone with ideas on the subject, please 
shoot them to Mosher, at 1728 Mayfair, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

SHANCRI-LA, 3307Vi Division Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Editor, Edward C. Connor. Published quarter- 
ly. No price listed. 

We hope that by this time Shangri-La’s prospects 
for survival have improved; (the name itself should 
ensure longevity, no?) This issue features Omar 
McBarsoom, Omar McBarsoom and Omar McBar- 
soom ; also present are Bob T ucker, E. E. Evans, 
Omar McBarsoom and many others, including 
Omar McBarsoom. Earle Princeton reviews Au- 
gust Derleth’s FAR BOUNDARIES, both Rory 
Faulkner and McBarsoom parody Dianetics in a 
manner that was a scream the first fifty times it 
was done, and Tucker examines “the fan frame of 
mind,” concluding that the “true fan” is about as 
difficult to define as a true anything is. Homer U. 
Punch briefly discusses the problems of the LASF. 
On the very bottom of the very last page is the ad- 
mission that Homer U. Punch is a pseudonym of 
Omar McBarsoom. Can’t fool us — it’s all Kuttner. 

DESTINY, 545 N. E. San Rafael, Portland 12, Oregon. 
Editors, Jim Bradley and Malcolm Willits. Published 
quarterly. 25c per copy, $1.00 for five issues. 

One of Bok's reptilian critters graces the cover 
of this pleasant-enough little ’zine. Stories are by 
editor Willits (not bad), Pat Eaton and E. Allen 
Keeney. Also a story credited on the contents page 
to Henry W. Chabot — which Hank informs us he 
didn’t write. We forget at the moment just who 
he said did write it ; but since it is of the “his laugh- 
ter rose to a shrill scream. The End.” variety, let’s 
tiptoe gently past that point. Articles by editor 
Bradley, Charles Stuart and George T. Wetzel (on 
Lovecraft’s amateur press works), poems by An- 
drew Duane and D. Bruce Berry, some book re- 
views and a short rundown on and by artist Stev- 
ens complete the issue. No, not quite— there’s a 
cartoon depicting a gruesome male monsker, en- 
titled: "Lee Hoffman.” Our spies who attended 
the NOLACON report that neither adjectives nor 
noun could be farther from the truth. 

RHODOMACNETiC DICE5T, 2524 Telegraph Avenue, 
Berkeley 4, California. Produced by Don Fabun. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, by the Elves’, Gnomes’ and Little 
Men’s 5cience Fiction, Chowder and Marching 5o- 
ciety. 25c per issue. 

Always neat, spry, entertaining. Leland Sapiro 






leads off with “The Cliche in S-F : Part I,” which 
interested us muchly, although we’d like to see some 
of the more recent and less flagrant cliches dragged 
into critical sunlight. While the historical war- 
horses are no longer a menace to widening ac- 
ceptance of the field, we believe the present-day 
trend toward elegantly-written synthetics may be 
just that. 

Barbara Scott gets down to bare essentials in 
“The Girls in Their Cosmic Dresses,” which traces 
the over-the-years peeling down of stf heroines (in 
illustrations and covers) to their present chilly 
state, and predicts on page 13 that the pendulum will 
“most certainly have to swing back” (entailing a 
gradual retreat of flesh beneath fabric, we pre- 
sume) and on page 20 that “it’s even money — with 
no takers — that science fiction illustrations will 
continue to show its heroines au natural ’til king- 
dom come.” We, for one, will refrain from cop- 
pering that bet ; we’re confused. 

Donald Baker Moore reports on the Westercon 
III, Les and Es Cole approach critical massacre in 
their review of “The Lost Continent,” and J. Lloyd 
Eaton conscientiously rates a number of books from 
his personal library, which is evidently a lulu. RD’s 
artwork is, as usual, superior, and Hubert Buel’s 
centerfold of stf squiggles from the San Francis- 
co Sunday Chronicle is alone worth the price. If 
you’re not reading RD, get hep. 

SCIENCE-FICTION NEWSSCOPE, 43 Tremont Street, 
Malden 48, Mass. Editor, Lawrence Ray Campbell. 
Published monthly. 5c per copy, 50c per year. 

We are happy to announce that SFN’s mimeo- 
graphing, which we have previously described as 
arthritic, now suffers only from a mild case of 
nerves. There have been other improvements too, 
and Larry Campbell, in his accompanying letter, 
promises more and bigger ones. Makeup is neater 
than before, and the news is of a higher order of 
newsiness as a result of an ever-expanding “news 
gathering ,g^vice.” R. J. Banks is present with 
SLURP (The Ultimate Column), and after this 
issue Graham B. Stone will give with the news 
from Down Under. In all, a definite turn for the 
better. 

Also enclosed was a copy of the one-sheet New 
England Fantasy Newsletter, a trial publication 
put out in the hope that enough New England 
fen will respond to make possible the formation 
of a club up thataway. All interested, please con- 
tact Larry Campbell at the address above. 

THE EIGHT-PACE HINK-CUP, 1560 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx, New York. Editor, Po’kchop Markman. Art 
Editor, master calligrapher, layout man and all-around 
printer’s devil: Henhawk W. Chabot. 

Lurking behin’ them curious cognemomisms 
above is Joel Markman and Hank Chabot, who sho 
nuff has went TOO FAR this time! We gone 
get you, Markman and Chabot, fo’ spreadin’ soch 
VISH-iush lies about us ! Your fanzine got a cute 
cover, with Pogo on it. You got sad story about 
magikakkle cat who made nice people inna mice 
an’ ET ’em! You got purty pomes. BUT . . . 
when you say that us an’ Sam Merwinnie put over 
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Immediate Comfort 
And Relief for You with 

RUPTURi-EASER 

(A PIPBR BRACe PRODUCT) 




A strong, form fitting washable support de» 
signed to give you relief and comfort. Ad* 
justable back-lacing and adjustable leg straps. 
Snaps up in front. Soft flat groin pad— NO 

STEEL OR LEATHER BANDS. Unexcelled for 
comfort, INVISIBLE UNDER LIGHT CLOTH. 
ING. Washable. Also used as after opera* 
tion support. 

• THE MOST EFFECTIVE HERNIA SUPPORT. 

Thousands of people who have tried old-fashioned, 
expensive devices turn to Rupture-Easer for new 
comfort. 

• RUPTURE-EASER IS SANITARY; 

Can be washed without harm to fabric **yOU 
never offend when you wear Rupture-Easer. 

• NO FITTING REQUIRED. 

Just measure around the lowest part of the 
abdomen and specify right or left side or double^ 

Over 300,000 Grateful Users 

R. C. of Cervollif, OroRon, Air Molls: "Send me another 

Rupture-Easer so I will have pne to change off with. It 
IS enabling me to work at top speed at my press machine 
8 hours a day." . . 

M. S. of Andersen, Ind., thonks us ond soys: "It is one 
of the finest things I have ever worn and has made my 
life worth living. It has given me untold ease and 
comfort." , ... 

O. B. R. of Boston: "Send me another ... I wish to say 
to everyone who suffers as I did, 'Oh what relief I have 
found from its helpl' " ... 

Blessed Relief Pay ond Night— You can sleep in 
you eon work in it— you con bathe in it. 

10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 

Monev-bock guorontee if you don't get relief 
Piper Brace Compnnv. Dept. TF-31 

811 Wyandotte. KaiuH City 6, Mo. ^ 

PIPER BRACE CO., DEPT. TF-33 
811 Wyondelte, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Please send my RUPTURE-EASER by return mail. 

Right Side □ S3.95 Measure oround lowest part of 
left Side □ $3.95 my obdomen 

Double o $4.95 is INCHES. 

(Note: Be sure to give Size and Side when ordering. } 

We Prepay Posloge except on C.O.D.'s. . ~ p ri 

Enclosed is: □ Money Order □ Check for $ □ SendC.O.B. 



Nome.... 



Address 

City and State... 



RUSH THIS COUPON NOWJ 
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Don’t mlstak* 

for tho stubborn uffly# 
embarraaslnK scaly skin 



Thousands do for scaly , 
spots on body or scalp. 

Gratsful users, often after l 
years of siilferlne. report ' 
the scales have gone, the 
red patches gradually disappeared and 
they enjoyed the thrill of a clear skin again. Dermeit 
Is used by maiw doctors and is backed by a positive agree* 
ment to give deflnlte benefit in 2 weeks or money is ~~ 



funded without question. Send 10c (stamps or coin) fornn* 
erous trial bottle to mnlce our famous“One Spot Test”. Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed. Print name 
plainly. Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Walgreen Drug 
Stores and ether leading Druggists. LAKK LABORATORIES, 
Box 3025, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 650, Detroit 27, Mich. 





SEND 
NO 

MONEY 

JUSi Mffl* 
and addrtM as 
postal. Nr Mailnas 



' Be a member el Witch's Bookshop omd receive 
monthly "WITCH'S HOaRORGRAM.'* No lees^ 

No dues. Just ssnd name emd oddrsss lor interesting tn- 
lennatioo about **Witch's Bookshop" and ettidol member* 
ahv appUcatien cord. No obligadoa. It's FREE. Writs NOW. 
"WITCH'S BOOKSHOP." 401 BrewnsrUle Rd., Pitts. 10, Pa.. 



NeuI*J, Op," Hsadeehs* 

FCn ORSAT, . .IN A JIFFY I 

STA0£ works tear ways. Ovtraomas Alcoholic Oaprot* 

■ion. Absorbs Casts and Toxiru, Rodocts Gastric- 
ftyporacidity. Rtliivts Piin. Doctors' tosts prevo STADC 
io salt, attactivo ond contains no lautim. Sold os 
INonay Back Cuarantaa. At yoar doalar or sond today. 

UNITED PHARMACAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

Oept. TP'3, 176 W. Adams, Chicago 3 
Canada: 36 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

LOOK 

hr Rupture Help 

Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar* 
velous inventionformoBtforma 
of redu cible rupture is GUAR- 
ANISEED to brine YOU heav- 
enly comfort and security-^ 
day and ni^ht~at work and 
at play— or it costs you N OTH- 
iKu IThousands happy. light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or . 
springs. For men, women, and 
children. Durable, cheap. SenI on frfol to prove it;. 
Not sold in atom. Beware of imitations. Write for 
F^ee B^k on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Heady for you NOW! 

BROOKS APPLIANCE (0., 391 Slate St., Marthall, MIcIt. 






AMAZINQ ATTACHMENT TURNS OLD 
REFRIGERATORS INTO AUTOMATIC 
DEFROSTERS — Never before a sales plan 
like this. No "Selling.” hvtid the Magle 
Defrdpater to any woman who has an old 
rsfrigsrstor. Thsu try to tsks It swrsy. She'll buy every* 
time rather then give up the labor saving, mesa saving inventi 
SENT FREE. Ra» name for coomlete information on lending plan 
offer of SAMPLE for DEMONSTRATINQ. Make as high as |b.OO on 
•vary “loan” youniake. Mail your name today sore for free offer. 

MAXILUME CO., 125 Hubbard, Dtpt D-88-C,Chlc.to 10,111, 

VVVVVVVWWVVVWVVTTVVVTVVVVVVVV 

Look for the words — 

A THRILLING PUBLICATION 

. the covers of the magazines you buyl 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 





big HOKES an’ pretenet to be a fan call MORTON 
D. PAILY, you is gone UTTER-WELLY TOO 
FAR! 

Merwinnie an’ us is Bea Mahaffawaffey, no else! 

SCIENCE-FICTION NEWS LETTER, Post OHice Box 
260, Bloomington, Illinois. Editor, Bob Tucker. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. 15c per copy, seven for $1.00. 

It appears that reader-reaction to Bob’s new for- 
mat — er, Bob’s fanzine’s new format — was favora- 
ble, for this issue conforms. Featured are a scowl- 
ing commentary on the NOLACON, book reviews, 
movie reviews, and a barrelful of news about fan- 
dom and pro-doings. As always, SFNL is well- 
written, chatty, up-to-the-minute, neatly put to- 
gether, and happily lacking in adolescent ardency. 

ROCKETS, Box 29, Clenn Ellyn, Illinois. Editor and Pub- 
lisher, R. L. Farnsworth. Published quarterly. $4.00 
per year. 

Rocket’s material is definitely of value to those 
interested in rockets — and vyho isn’t? — but our care- 
ful calculations indicate that the ’zine costs one 
buck per copy, which seems on the walloping side 
for seven pages mimeographed on one side. In- 
cluded in this issue are reports on rocket-doings, 
a plethora of bombastic bleats such as NEW HO- 
RIZONS! GET READY! FOR THE CON- 
QUEST OF SPACE!, and some book reviews 
among which we spotted the following, anent Veli- 
kovsky’s WORLDS IN COLLISION: ;‘This bwk 
is good fun and we understand that it is being 
made into a movie." 

With Don Ameche as Venus? 

Altogether we found ROCKETS interesting, 
fairly newsy, and inclined to gurgle in its enthu- 
siasm. 

FANTASY TIMES, 137-03 32nd Avenue, Flushing 54, 
New York. Editor, James V. Taurasi. Published bi- 
weekly. 10c per copy, 12 for $1.00. sjr, 

FT appears this time as a single slick sheet, 
photo-off setted on both sides. Pleasanter to handle 
and look at, without doubt, but involving an un- 
fortunate whittling down of content. Perhaps a sec- 
ond sheet will appear before long. Styling and re- 
production are good, and FT carries its tradition 
into the new era . . . solid feature stuff, first-rate re- 
porting and such. 

IT, 990 North 10th, Coos Bay, Oregon. Editor, Robert 
W. Chambers. Published quarterly (almost). 1$c per 
copy, 50c per year. 

This issue features Robert W. Chambers, Robert 
W. Chambers and Robert W. Chambers ; also pres- 
ent are David H. Keller, M. D., Hal S. Stevens, 
Bob Chambers and many others, including R. Cham- 
bers. Walter W. Lee, Dan Schaaf and Chambers 
review some books, both Lee and Chambers dis- 
cuss Dianetics in a reserved and sensible manner, 
and Dr. Keller leads off with a yarn entitled 
CHASM OF MONSTERS which richly deserves 
the attention of Leland Sapiro. Dr. Keller appears 
again with an article, PANACEAS. On the very 
bottom of the very last page there is not an admis- 
sion that David H. Keller is a pseudonym of Bob 
Chambers. Naturally — it’s all Don Ameche. 

Spoofing aside, IT is a good job — the contents are 
plentiful, varied and of above fan-average quality. 
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ivugnt give II a iiy. 

Aside to Chambers : you any relation to the late 
and renowned Chambers of the same name who 
wrote THE KING IN YELLOW? 

ORB, Box 941, Greeley, Colorado. Editor, Bob Johnson. 

Published quarterly. 20c per copy. 

One of the most elegantly put-together ’zines 
we’ve seen to date . . . the cover, green and bronze 
on white coated stock, is quite a relief from Things 
and babes with big same; the interior sports slick 
type-set pages, pasted-in art sheets and the like; 
the contents in general live up to their package. 
Spotlighted are prose pieces by Nelson Bond, 
Charles and Katherine MacLean Dye, Sandy Char- 
noff ; poems by Orma McCormick, Leah Bodine 
Drake, Charnoff and Betsy Curtis, whom we hope 
this writing finds over her illness and fit to whup 
wildcats. Of the stories we enjoyed most the Dyes’ 
joint effort; of the artwork we liked best John 
Grossman’s illustration for the same yarn, with 
Morris Scott Dollens’ pic for Bond’s COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE running a well-muscled second. 

Also featured is an article by the Rev. C. M. 
Moorehead, entitled A MINISTER LOOKS AT 
DIANETICS, which, in disputing Hubbard’s as- 
sertion that mankind is basically good, argues that 
mankind, as thousands of years of religious belief 
indicate, is basically evil. Which seems to us — and 
always has — a semantic mishmash of the first order. 

Well, that’s it ... we just reached for another 
fanzine and the cupboard was hare. So we’ll 
see you next month in the April STARTLING 
STORIES. 

—JEROME BIXBY 



Everybody’s 




Chuckling 




Over 




JACK 




VANCE’S 




ABERCROMBIE STATION 


A Novel of a Fat 


Man’s Paradise 



in the February 

THRILLING WONDER STORIES 



NOW ON SALE — 25c AT ALL STANDS ! 



INVENTORS 

lieun bow to protect your inrentlon. Specially pE^ared 
**Patent Guided* c<»tainlng detailed information concerning 
patent protection and procedure with "Becord of Inrention'* 
form will be forwarded toyou upon request— without obligation. 

CLARENa A. O'BRIEN A HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys ^ 

28*A District Natinnal Bldg. WashinglOD 9# D* C 
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Qufck relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for covity toothochet.. 
Use Dent’s Dental Poultice for pain or sore* 
ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 



FREE BOOK-on 

Rectal Troubles 









.eft's 



Avoid 
^Dangftrs 
»f Delay 



Here Is good news. This 171-page, up-to-the- 
minute book on Piles, Fistula and other related 
rectal and colon ailments — will be sent free for 
the asking. It may save you much suffering, 
time and money. Write today — McCleary 
Clinic and Hospital, 397 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 



TOMBSTONES 



DIRECT TO YOU $1 

Genuine Beautiful Rockdale 
Monionents, Mariters. Satis* ..Aev 
faction or SlONEY BACK. i 

Freight paid. Write for our • I 

FKECatalog and compare prices. 

ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 

DWt. 234 JOUCT. ILUNOIS 





New sdentiflo TOBACCO TABOO offers real help to 
anyone who seriously wants to giro up tobacco. Helps 
relieve cra'ving for tobacco in any form — cigars, cig- 
arettes, pipe, etc. — and is pleasant tasting and easy 
to take. Absolutely harmless. Dose may be repeated as 
often as once an hour. Try the new better way thou- 
sands are now using. Rush $1.00 for generous bottle 
with poslUre money bock guarantee. 9 
TOBACCO TABOO, BOX 833, SHERMAN OARS, CALIF. 
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Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 



MEN AND WOMEN, 18 TO 60. Many Swedlsb 
Massage graduatea make big money! Large full time 
incomes from doctors, bospltala, sanatorlums, clubs or 
private practice. Others make good money In 
spare time. Prepare for future security by train* 
tng at home and qualifying for Diploma. Anatomy 
charts and S2*page Illustrated Book FBESI 
The College of Swedish Massage 
Dept. 263-C 41 E. Pearson, Chicago 11 

Give to THE MARCH OF DIMES 

January 2-31, 1952 









SAVE MONEY! 



ThH 

f*\\i*^*»*Z 



100 ^ A WEEK >• CASH 

PAID DIRECT TO YOU 



JUST LOOK 

The Large Beneflt This Low 
Cost Policy Provides i 

The Service Life Family Hospital Plan 
covers you and your family for about 
everything— for every accident, and for a// 
common and rare diseases after the policy 
has been in force 30 days or more. Very 
serious disease such as cancer, tuberculo- 
sis. heart disease, diseases involving female 
organs, sickness resulting in a surgical 
operation, hernia, lupibago and sacroiliac 
conditions originating after the policy is 
in force six months are all covered . . . 
Hospitalization caused by attempted sui- 
cide, use of intoxicants or n^cotics, in- 
sanity, and venereal disease is naturally 
excluded. 

The money is all yours— for any pur- 
pose you want to use it. There are no 
hidden meanings or big words in the 
policy. We urge you and every family ^d 
also individuals to send for this policy 
on our 10 day free trial offer— and be con- 
vinced that no other hospital plan offers 
you so much for your $1.00 a month? 

TWO SPECIAL FEATURES 

MATERNITY 

ftuMfitt At Small Extra Cost 

Women who will some day 
have babies will want to 
take advantage of a special 
low cost maternity rider. 
Pays $50.00 for childbirth 
confinement either in the 
hospital or at home, after 
pol^ has been in force 
10 months. Double the 
amount on twins. 

POLIO 

BMiams At No Extra Cost 

In lieu of other regular 
benefiu policy pays these 
benefiU if polio strikes— 
For Hoapitm Bills, 

up to $500.00 

For Doctor’s Bills whfle in 
the hospital, up to $500.00 
For Orthopedic Applt- ^ 

anees, up to $500.00 

TOTAL OF $1,500.00 






Policy Pays for a Day, a Week, 
a Month, a Uir-justaslonsas 
necessary far you to he iaspitalizeiH 

MDAYISALLYOUPAY 

for this outstanding new Family Protection 

SlOO 00 PER WEEK for a day, a month, even a year ... or just as long as you stay m the 
hosnital What a wonderful feeling to know your savmgs are protected and yoc^on t have 
toTStoTbt The money is pai3 DIRECT TO YOU to s^d as you w.^ This rm^k- 
able new Family Hospital Protection costs only*3c a day for each adult 18 to 3 years of 
age and forage 60 to 70 only 4Hc a day. This policy even aivers children up. to 18 years 
of age with cash benefits of $50.00 a week while in the hospital— y« 

^ jt.. c Rganofife nairl whil^ mnfinftd to anv reCOfiT 

go 
N: 



oFage with cash benefits of $50.00 a week wmie in me nospiuu— yet the cost is only IHc 
a day for each chUd! Benefits paid while confined to any.recogniz^ hospital, except 
government hospitals, rest homes and clinics, spas or sanitariums. Pick your own doc^ 
Naturally this wonderful policy is issued only to mdividuals and families now in gc»d 
hwhh; otherwise the cost would be sky high. But once protect^, you are cover^ for 
about every sickness or accident. Persons covered may return as often as necessary to the 
hospital within the year. 



This is What $100.00 a Week 
Can Mean to You When in the 
Hospital for Sickness or Accident 

Money melts away fast when you or a 
member of your family has to go to the 
hospital. You have to pay costly hospital 
board and room . . . doctor’s bills and 
maybe the surgeon's bill too . . . necessary 
medicines, operating room tees— a thou- 
sand and one things you don't coimt on. 
What a Godsend this READY CASH 
BENEFIT WILL BE TO YOU. Here's 
cash to go a long way toward paying heavy 
hospital expenses— and the money left over 
can help pay you lor time lost from your 
job or business. Remember— all cash bene- 
fits are paid directly to you. 

REMEMBER -$100.00 A WEEK CASH 



Examine This Policy Without 
Cost or Obligation— Read It— 
Talk It Over— Then Decide 
10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 

You are invited to inspect this new kind of 
Family Hospital Plan. We will send the 
actual policy to you for ten days at no cost 
or obligation. Talk it over with your bank- 
er, doctor, lawyer or spiritual adviser. Then 
make up your mind. This policy hacked by 
the full resources of the nationally known 
Service Life I nsurance Company of Omaha. 
Nebraska— organized under the laws of 
Nebraska and with policyholders in every 
state. SEND NO MONEY— just your 
name and address! No obligation, of course! 

BENEFIT IS ACTUALLY SX4.2S PER DAY! 



rnrE INSPECTION... 
rREE MAIL COUPON 

The Actuol Policy Will Come to You 
at Once Without Cost or Obligation 



The Service Life Insurance Company | 

Hospital Department R-17, Omaha 2, Nebraska , 

Pleaserushthenew Family HospitalProtecti<» | 

Plan Policy to me on 10 days Free Inspection. | 
1 understand that I am under no obligatioa j 

1 i 



SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMots of $13,1M.604.16 at of January le 19S1 
Moapltal DopMrfm^Mf R-17j. Om«lMi 3# M*br«k« 



name 



Address 



City Of 









(See Other Side 
cf This 



with Membership in the Adventure Book Club 



W E OFFER YOU any four of these 
best-sellers (total retail value 
up to $11.00) for only $1 — to intro- 
duce you to the new kind of club 
for men you’ve always wanted! 
Each month, the editors of the 
Adventure Book Club select the 
most exciting new novels of adven- 
ture and suspense^ — streamlined for 
action and guaranteed to deliver the 
swift - moving entertainment you 
want! These books sell for as much 
as $3.00 in the publishers’ editions, 
but you get them for only $1 each! 

Relax the Way Famous Celebrities 
Do — with an Adventure Novel! 

You get the headliners in adven- 
ture fiction — by the most famous 
authors — “aces” like Ernest Hay- 
cox and Luke Short, Van Wyck 
Mason and C. S. For- 
ester, and scores of oth- 
ers, in variety to suit 
any taste for thrills! 

Frontier novels, stories 
of adventure in the arc- 
tic and in the jungle, spy 
thrillers, action on land 
and sea and in the air! 



Take as Few as Four Books a Year! 

You do not have to accept every 
selection. The Club’s exciting illus- 
trated bulletin for members, 
Adventure Trails, which you gee 
FREE, describes every $1 selectio i 
in advance. If it’s a book you don’t 
want, you merely notify us and we 
won’t send it. All you agree to do 
as a Member is to accept just four 
books a year from at least 24 books 
offered. After purebasing four 
books, you can cancel your mem- 
bership anytime! 

4 Books for Only $1! 

Mail Postage-Free Cord Now! 

Receive at once the four adven- 
ture books you prefer for only $1, 
plus few cents shipping cost! When 
you get this big package of thrill- 
ing reading — and real- 
ize it is just a sample of 
the treats in store for 
you — you will be de- 
lighted. Send no money 
— just mail the postage- 
free card now! The Ad- 
venture Book Club, 
Garden City, New York. 



Join the Company of Enthusi- 
aitic Members Like These: 
GUY LOMBARDO — "The 
Adventure Book Club for 
mea a ma^ificenc ideal*' 
BILL STERN — ‘‘Tour se- 
lections are really tops!" 

. . . and Other Famous Fans 
Like: laowell Thomas. Alfred 
Hitchcock. Humphrey Bog- 
art. laouis Bromfield — and 
many morel 



Mail This Card — It Requires No Stamp 

The Adventure Book Club/ Dept. 3TG/ Garden City, New York 

Please enroll me as a member of the Adventure Book Club. Send me 
at once the 4 books checked below, and bill me ONLY $1 FOR ALL 4, 
plus a few cents shipping cost. 

Q Warrant for X ^ ^ Q Jules Verne Omnibus G King Solomon's Mines 
□ A Coffin for Dimitrios □ The City of Frozen Fire Q Shining Mountains 
□ Heart of Asia 



I am to receive free the Club Bulletin, Adventure Trails, so t may decide in 
advance which future selections I want to accept. 1 need take only four books a year 
out of the 24 action novels offered, and I pay only the bargain price of $ 1 each, 
plus few cents shipping cost, for books I accept. After accepting four books, I may 
cancel my membership at any time. 



Name 



Please 

.Print 



NO-RISK 

GUARANTEE: 



Address 

City & 

Zone No State • 

(THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN THE U.S.) 



If not delighted, 
I will return all 
books within 7 
days and this 
membership will 
be cancelled. 






FOR NEW MEMBERS OF THE ADVENTURE BOOI^C^^BI 



A SENSATIONAL BARGAIN 



New Best-Sellers! All-Time * 
Favorites! "Big-Name" Authors! 



A COFFIN FOR DIMITRIOS 
Fric Ambler 

Was he iust .a wanderer — or the 
most dangerous man in Eurooer 
Not until Prof. liOtimer probed 
into the past did the world learn 
the truth about the man they 
called Diniitrlosl 



WARRANT FOR X 
MacDonald 

Garrett overheard two pepple plan- 
ning a kidnapping. He never saw 
them, never Kpew their names. But 
he set out to prevent it — ana 
. walked Into danger I 



THE CITY OF FROZEN FIRE 
Yaughern Wilkins 

A fabulous island empire at th© 
end of the world, where lay a for- 
tune for those brave enough to 
win it — honible death for those 
(vho failed! 



HEART OF ASIA 
Roy Chapman Andrews 

Twelve complete, thrilling stories of 
life, love and death in the Far East 
— where men expect the unexpected, 
and new adventure lurks in every 
shadowl By America's most famous 
explorer-author, 

KING SOLOMON'S MINES 
H. Rider Haggard 

The most exciting novel ever written 
about Africa; The thrilling story of 
three desperate people and a hidden 
fortune guarded by an ancient curse! 



THE JULES VERNE OMNIBUS 

800 pages — * complete nowlsl 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 
Around the World in 80 Days. 
The Blockade Runners, and 
From the Earth to the Moon. 



Stamp 



Postage 



Necessary 



States 



BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

First Class Permit No. 3, Sec. 43.9, PX.&R., Garden City, N.Y. 



SHINING MOUNTAINS 
Sfdve Fraxee 

lirty men started across the Shin- 
g Mountains. Somewhere In those 
j ttiAv would. Itattle nattue. 



ADVENTURE BOOK CLUB 
GARDEN CITY 

NEW YORK 




SEND NO 
MONEY! 

Ju$t mail this poslage- 
ff»0 eardi See other side 
of ih/s cover for details 
about Club membership! 










